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Itaque eorum [hn que aſpectu 3 nullum aliud | 
an .pulchritudinem, venuſtatem, convenientiam partium 4 
ſentit. Quam ſimilitudinem natura ratioque ab oculis ad ani- 
mum transferens, multo etiam magis pulchritudinem, con- ; 

_Rantiam, ordinem in conſiliis, factiſque conſervandum putat. 

r ex rebus conflatur & efficitur id quod quærimus honef- 

8 Quod etiamſi nobilitatum non fit, tamen honeſtum ſit 2 2 | 
gow etiamſi à nullo laudetur, naturi eſt laudabile. For- 0 
mam quidem ipſam & /tanquam faciem honeſti vides, quæ fi 9 
oculis cerneretur, mirabiles amores excitaret ſapientiæ. Cic. de 


O lib. 1. c. 4. 
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His ExcELLENCY 

7 O H NN 
Lord CARTERET, 

Lord Lieutenant of TRE LAND. 


þ May it pleaſe your Excellency, 1 | 
 "NANXT HEN I publiſhd 
| * theſe Papers, I had | 
== ſo little Confidence | 


of their Succeſs, that I was 
unwilling to own them ; and 
A 2 what 


DRDfeAT TON 


What 1 was unwillng myſelf 

to Own, I durſt not 1 — 

to inſcribe to nyc | 
N ame. 


Ao Þ 
As 


5 2 o U yy 8 fa 
| Hee Reception of them 
ſoon put me out of all Fears 
about their Succeſs with the 
wiſer and better Part of th 
World; and ſince this has 
given me Aſſurance to own 
them, I humbly pr ſume to 
inſcribe them in this: ſecond 
Edition to your Excellency, 
that I may have at once an | 
Opportunity of / expreſſing 
the ſincereſt Gratitude for 
the Notice you were pleas'd 
to take of me, and have the 
Pleaſure alſo of letting the 

. World 


- 


r — > ooo oo 
Q © 15 * 


— 4 a 


— — 


DE pDICAT ION. 
Morld know that this ſmall 
Work has your . 8 
Approbation. 


TAE Praiſe beſtow'd 1 by 
Perſons of real Merit and 
Diſcernment, is allow'd by all 
to give a noble and rational 
Pleafure. Your Excellency 
firſt made me feel this in 
the moſt lively manner; and 
it will be a Pleaſure as laſt- 
ing as it is great: *twill ever 
be matter of the higheſt 
Joy and Satisfaction to me, 
rahav: Tam Author of a Book 
my LoRxpD CARTERET * 
\ a git | 
mT KNOW, my Lord, that 
much of your Commendation 
PDO is 


_ 2 
———— ů ů ů —— — — — — — — - — — - — 
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A \ Depzcarion. © 
A L Aer . 1 
is to be attributed to your 


own Humanity: You can in- 


tirely approve the Works of 
WE, alone, who can think 
and ſpeak; on theſe Subjects 
as 155 as your ſelf; and 


that is what few, if. any, 


even of thoſe who ff pend 
their Lives in ſuch an 
templations, are able to do; 
In the Converſation, with 


which your Excellency has 
been Ben d to honour me, 
I could not, 1 own, without 
the utmoſt ſarprize, obſerye 
ſo intimate an Acquaintance | 
with the moſt valuable Wri- 

tings of contemplative Men, 
Antient and Modern; ſo juſt. 


4 Taſte of what is excel - 


lent in the ingenious Arts, 
EE in 


r — * 1 


> ” 
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DE DICAT TON 

in ſo. young a Man, amidſt 
the Hurry of an active Life. 
Forgive me, my Lord, that 

I mention this part of your 


5 
> 
* 


£ 


Character: tis ſo uncommon 
that it deſerves the higheſt 
Admiration ; and *tis the only 
one which an obſcure Philoſo- 
pher, who has receiv'd the 
greateſt Obligations from your 

Excellency, can with any Pro- 

priety take notice of. 1 


SEQ 78 
FT 2.0. £ of ; 
* 
Ta 


T Hos E other great En- 
dowments which have enabled 
you, even in Youth, to diſ- 
charge the moſt difficult Em- 
ploy ments, with the higheſt 
Honour to your ſelf, and 
dvantage to your Country, 
I dare not preſume to de- 
15 2 ſcribe, 


* 


» * 7 7 
by of * # 
0 6 4 


viii DR DICAT ION. 


ſcribe. He who attempts 
to do Juſtice to ſo great and 
good a Character, ought him- 
ſelf to be one of uncommon 
Merit and Diſtinction: and 
yet the ableſt Panegyriſt 
would find it difficult to add 
any thing to your Excel- 
lency's Fame. The Voices 
f NATIONs proclaim your 
Worth. Iam, 15 


Your moſt obhged, 
Moſt obedient, and 
Moſt devoted humble Servant, 


Dublin, 
June 19. 
1725. 


Francis Hutcheſon. 


THE 


PREFACE 


\HERE. ; 15 10 part of Phi- 
- TJ loſophy of more importance, 
than a juſt Knowledge of 
Human Nature, and its.various Pour 
ers and Diſpoſitions. Our late In- 
quirys have been. very. much employ d 
about our Underſtanding, and the. ſe- 
veral Methods of obtaining Truth. 
We generally acknowledge, that the 
Impartance of any Truth is nothing 
elſe than its Moment, or Efficacy fo 
make Men rd, or to give them the 
eateſt and moſt laſting Pleaſure; 
* Wiclom .* — a C 5 
of purſumg this End by the beſt Means. 
2 t muſt ſurely then be of the greateſt 
rtance, to have diſtinf# Concep- 
5 of this End it ſelf, as well as 
of the Means neceſſary to obtain it; 
* we may find out which are the 


a greateſt 


3 


thor of the following Papers hon — 
Aniring into the various See 


The PREFACE. 
greateſt and moſt. laſting Plaaſures 
and — .empley. our.\Keaſon, after. .oll 
our laborious! Improvements H it, in 
trifling Purſuits,” It is to he Jr's 
angeed, that moſt of our Studys," with- 
out this Inquiry, will be of very kt- 
tie uſe to us; for they ſeem ta have 
carce any other tendency than. to lead 
us into ſpeculative, Knowledge it ſelf. 


Mr are due diſtincily told how it is that 


Knowledge, or. Truth, is Pleaſant to us. 
THIS Confederation yo ut the Au- 


aich Human Nature ir capt 
receiving. We. ſpall geneFally find. 
our modern philoſophick Mritings, no- 
thing farther on this Heal, than . ſome 
bare Diviſion of. them into Senſible, 


and Rational; and ſome. trite Com- 


man- place Aaguments to prove the lat- 
ter more valuable than the former. 
Our ſenſible Pleaſures are ſlightly 


paſsd over, and ſome 


explain'd only by. 


Inſtances i in Taſtes, Smells, Sounds, &r 


ſuch like, which Men of any tolerable 


enn ds * pon as ver 
rrifling 


3 3 national 

2 Have va much the" fame 
kind of trontment.\"Wr" ure Jeb 
tangbi any other Nb bf rbb 
Pheaſure than ibat which ade Bu 
pon r lacfing on aur Poſelfon, pr 
Claim to'rhoſs Objefts, which may be 
Oebaßond f Pleaſure: Such Objetts 
call advantageous; but Advatitage, 
vor Intereſt, cannot be diſtinctiy con- 
cd vill ave bnow what thoſe Plea- 
fires areappich: advantageous Objects 
nue ußt to eite; and aubat Senſès or 
Powers of Percep 


tion ape haue with 


dell o ſuch Objetts." We may per- 
haps jine fach an Inquiry of mor im- 
Poyrance in Morals, to prove uhat de 


wirbeRealiry of Virtue, or that ir 
4s abe ſureſt Happineſs of the- Agent, 
than ono awontd at firſt imagine. 

N refletting upon our external 
Senſes, we plainly ſee, that our Per- 
es Ploaſure, or Pain, do not 
irectly on our Will.  Objeths 
uo 0 pleaſe us, according” as awe in- 
n they ſhould. The preſence of 
to Objetts TY Pleaſes us, and 


the 


= 
— — 
. 1 


kü The PREFACE. 
e proſente "of Vikers'as vicceſſarily 
| |  diſpleaſes\ us. Nr can de by our 
Will, any otheranſeprocure Phaſure, 
or avoid Pain, than hy procus ing the 
former kind of Objedts, and avoiding 
the latter. By the very Frame N 


Nature the one is made the occaſ 
3 Delight, and ov ore N. Di Haifa 


: tion. 0 
7 bold | 


RE H E ſomes eren nd 2 
(| in all our other Pleaſures and Pans. 
For there are many other forts of Ob- 
jects, whuh' pleaſe, or Aiſpleaſt 2s s 
nereſſarily, as material Objects do 
' bo alen 3 eee upon our wg 


1 Which" is not ike: —ͤ— the * 

. fary occaſion of ſome Pleaſure or 
A - — find 9 ſelves 
pleas d with a regular Form, a piece 
of Architecture or Painting, a Compo- 
tion of Notes, a Theorem, an Ac- 
tion, an Affection, a Character. And 
ave are conſcious that this Pleaſitre 
neceſſarily + ariſes from the Contempla- 
tion of the Tea; * is then 1 
1 to 


The PREFACE: 
to r Minds, With all its Cir cn 
ſtances, altho: ſome of theſe Ideas have 
nothing of what wwe commonly call ſen- 
fable Perception in them; and in thoſe 
which Hawe, the Plea ſure areſes from 
ſome Uniformity, Order, Arrange- 
ment, Imitation; and not from tbe 
fmple. Idas of Colour, or Sound, or 


mode of Extenſion ſeparately conſider d. 


xil 


vo THESE Determinations to be 


pleusd auith any Forms, or Ideas 
-which occur to our Obſervation, the 
Author choeſes to call SEN SES; diſ- 
i tinguiſping them from the Powers 
abicß commonly: go hy that Name, hy 
| calling aur Nover of percerving. the 
Beauty of Regulariry, Order, Harmo- 
ny, an INTERNAL SENSE j 4nd 
that Detefmination to approve Aﬀec- 
tions, Actions, or Characters of ratio- 


nal Agents, hich we. call virtuous, 
be marks by the Nane of a MOR AL 


SE NSE. 


ob. HIS principal Dęſen is to ſhew, 


Mat Human Nature auas not /eft 


c quite 3 indiſfer ent in the affarr of 


1. © Virtue, to form to it ſelf Obſerva- 


4 © ftions 


Actions and Affections, may 


— 


The PR EFA OCE. 

© tions" concerning the Advantage, or 
12 Difadvancagt's Hctions, and'accords' 
in x ly to regulate its Condus The: 
abe of our "Reafon, and the abo 
cations Nena from the  Infirttities' 
and Neceſſities of our Nature, are ſo 

rent, that very few Men could ever 
. form d thoſe long Deductions of, 
Reaſon, which ſhew' Tome Actions to 
be in the whole advantageous 10 tho 
Agent, and their Contrarys pernicioits- 
The AUTHOR of Nature has much 


better furniſÞ'd us for a virtuous Con 


aut, than our gov * 10 in 


pe ge of our Bodys | Bus 98 
us ſtrong na to th ths Spring 
of- ench virtuous Action; and. made 


Virtue a lovely form, that we might 


eafily diſtinguiſb it from its contrary, 
and of — happy E. the purſter 4 
it. 
Is moral Senſe of Beauty as 
appear | 
nge at firſt View. Some of our 
Mori „ — are Mondia at it 


in 


The PRE RA CE 


in m JLoRD S HA E TRS URN 1 8 


He 


mch are they accuſtom d to 


merely in the Simple Ideas of the en. 
rernol.Seaſes q and haue ſuch.a. Hor- f 
rot at innate Ideas, aubich they ima- 


eine this borders upon. But this 


— Senſe has no relation to innate 
Taeas,. as mill appear in the ſecand 
Treatiſe... Our Gentlemen of good 


Taſte, can tell us of a great many Sen- 
ſes, Taſtes, and Reliſhes for Beauty, 


Poetry; and may. not we ind too in 
racters,, in Manners? I doubt we have, 


made. Philoſophy, as well as Religion, 


by our fooliſh management of it, ſo aui⸗ 
tere and ungainly a Form, that a Gen- 
teman cannot eaſily bring himſelf to like : 
it; and thoſe who are ſtrangers to it, 
can ſcarcely bear to hear our Deſaripe 
tion of it. So much it is changed from 


hat was once the dehght of "the Ane 


n * the e, and 
% wt Se their 


every Approbation, or Averſion, om | 
Views of Intereſt, (except it he 


Man ind 4 Reliſh for a Beauty in C 4. 


XV 
— 


Harmony, Imitation in Painting and 8 


— or aaa: nk 6 ͤ— * 0 = - 


their Recreation, after they 


“ That there is You Senſe «of = 


The P:R: E EA OR 
Hurt f 


tee rt tees 8 ya" Not 
INthe finſt reatiſe, the Author. 
perhaps i in ſome Inſtances. has gone too 
far, in ſippaſing a greater Agreement 
of, Mankind in their Senſe e Beauty, 
Tos Experience will. confirm; but 
all . is ſolhicitous about is to ſheWy:. 


% natural o Men; tbat ave. and as: 
0 great an Agreement of Men in their 
cc Rehiſhes of Forms, as in their exter-: 


c nal Senſes, which all agree io he 


« natural; and that Naſune en 
« Pain, Delight \ or Amorfion, Ar 


« naturally) Join d to their Perceptions: 
If the Reader be convinc'd of ſueh De- 


terminations of the Mind to . 5 


with Forms, Proportions, Reſemblan- 


ces, Theorems ; it mill be, no diffoutt 
matter to apprehend another ſuperior: 
Senſe, natural aſſo to Men, determin- 
ing them to be pleas d with Actions, 
Characters, Affections. This is the 
moral Senſe, which a the N. 


of "the Hand, 2. eaten 1 


* cr 4 , * 2 q v : 
4 0 P 4 þ LY © i 
2 — * . — . 


The PRHFN OCT xvit 
IE proper Otraflonis of Prreeps 
tion by the external Senſes,” occur to u 
a ſdon as ae come into the World; 
__ perhaps we" eaſily Took upon 
Senſes to be natural: but the 
Objefts of the ſuperior Senſes of Beau- 
ty and Virtue generally do not. It is 
cg ſome little time before Chil- 
dren ri — or at leaſt let us know 
that . upon Proportion and 
Smükude; pon Affections, Charac- 
ters; T empers; or come to know the 
external Actions which are Evidences 
of them" Hence ave imagine that their 4 
Senſe of Beauty, and their moral Sen- 
timents of Actions, ' muſt be entirely 
owing to Inſtruction, and Education; 
whereas it is as eaſy to conceive, 'how' 
4. Character, a Temper, as "ſoon as 
they are obſerv'd, may be conſtituted 
7 NATURE the neceſſary occaſion 
of Pleaſure, or an Ohject of Appro- 
ation, as a Taſte or a Sound; tho 
theſe Objects preſent themſelves 70 our 
Obſervation ſooner than the other. 
THE p Impreſſion of \ theſ# 
TR was ſo well receiv d, that the 
Author 


1 
| 


 fugular. Gin and ofthe er 
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Author Dt it ragi/l-be.ino ee to 
any auho are concern d in tha 0 
Habe lata Lord Viſcount MO „ 
Won rn, i he, lets his \Readers:: 
know that he aas rb Nh Perſan 
mention d in the Preface 10 ih frſt 

Edition, and that their being 5 
Iiſtei was owng, to his Approbation 
of them. Tag was from him be hau 
that foreud Objection, wwhichithe: Raad 

der may find in the: firſt Exeatiſe ; | 
hid ay other Remus in 10 
frequent: Cen Converſations with, — 
bonour'd the Author; hy which thats: 
Treatiſe avas very» much impmoued h- N 


vyond what it nns in the Draught. 


reſented to Land. The. Author re\+ 
tains the Hie 


ſare and Improvement. he recerved in 


his Converſation ; and is ſtill fond of 
expreſſing his grateful W 
of bim: bus, 1 n 2 FAYE 


N. R I ! LS 35 — „ J I 5 28 
ö er e LID H 
14 ci cinerem, Þ | NI cur are 1 
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The PR EFAL RH 
O be concern din hie Boot dan 
he no honbut᷑ ta a4 60 1 
lebrated for the moſt 
ment f Virtue and Religion, deli 
bur moſt manly. Eloquence : yet 
it q "would t be juſt tomard = 
World, fbould the Author  conceat his 
Obligatzons:\ to the Reverend MP: 
EnwW ARD STNG; not only for re- 


wifing\theſs- Papers, hen they ſtood 


* 


> 

-, 

- * 
2 


in Freat need of an accurate Review, 


but for ſuggeſting ſeveral juſt Amend 


ofithefe: Thoughts, upon finding that 


ments in 1h general Scheme of Mo- 
raliry. Th Author was much con- 
md in his Opinion of the Juſtneſs . 


this — had fallen into the D 


ſame way of thinking before him; and 


ill ever lool upon his Friendſbip' as 
one of the greateſt ee and \ 


| Pleaſures his Life. 
+ TO: —— the Lord SHA PTBS- : 


BURY's Writings to the World, is 


a very needleſs Attempt. They will 
be efteemed while any Reflection re- 
mains among Men. It is indeed to be 
. that he had abſtained from 

mixing 


4 RA 
TP 12 


fures, Te. into his Writings") 


1 Mes who Feliſb norhing in Life 
but 


the ſame time their low” "Minds 


nious may find with this Performant, 


The FR FFA OH 
meg 21h ded Por fornnmtes,). 
ſome Prefadiebs BB had rbb N againſt. 
Chriſtianity ; 4 Religion which Jens 
us the trueft Idea 57 Virtue, and ron 
commonds the Love of G0 v. n#iaf 
MANKIND, as the Sum of all trus 
Religion.” How avonld it have moved. 
the e 0 8 of that ingenious Nos. 
"to have found a diſſolute ſen 


the loweſt and mo e Pha- 
17 


thoſe Inſinuations Kader Chriſtianity, 


that they might be the heſs rain, 


from their Debaucherys ; den at 


incapable of reli iſpmg thoſe : noble Sth 


"trments of Virtue 477 Honour, eh 


Be has placed 1 in fo lovely a "Laght(bs 
WHATEVER Faults the inge- 


"the Author hopes : no body will find any 


thing in it contrary to Religion, or 


good Manners: and be ſhall be wall 


an oceafion of examining more the- 
a _ Subjects, which are, he 


preſumes, 


pleaſed if be 2 the learnel World 


Menn E AGE 
af 8 


uſt, is « this, at 45 e ab te 
Hirſt 4 zin of them from ſome of. th Q 


more be has enz with them, ha 


finds his Tloſtrations the more con. 


Jo ee their Sentiments. 

: 1 N 40 be. rk Edition of this Book 
Nd were: ſome. Miſtakes in one o 
, the Inſtances borrowed 
2 25 Heiences, 0 4 perfect Know, des 
fol ich the Author does not pre- 
tend; nor would. be now ungertake 


that this Edition is every way fault. 


3. He hopes that tho ſe who are 


| Þ = Jags, the true meaſures of Life, | 


may find; his Ideas of Virtue and Hap- 
1 tolerably juſt ; and that the Pro- 
Found Connoiſſeurs will pardon a few 
Faults, in the Illuſtrations borrow d 
from their Arts, upon which his Ar- 
guments do not depend. 
IN this Third Edition, what AL 
terations are made are partly owing 
0 ö e of ſome. Gentlemen, 
; Who 


— — m ̃7⁵˙üä⅛ w . 
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— — bree 
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made clearer: but he has not get ſeen 
cauſe to renounce any of the Principles 


maintained in it. Nor is there why 
thing of con nſequence added eee in 


Seet. II. of Treatiſe 2d;-and # 
Reaſoning is ound in Sect. q 
Ty on the Paſſions. 
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tions underſtood, it may be ne- 
| cCeſſary to premiſe ſome Defi- 

nitions, and Obſervations, ei- 
ther univerſally acknowledg' d, or ſufficient- 
ly prov d by many Writers both antient and 
modern; concerning our Perceptions called 


Senſations, and the Actions of the bang | 


e _ chem. 
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40 nne the following Obſerva- 
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2 AnINQUIR Y concerning 
Sect. 1. jets, and their acting upon our Bodys, are 
WAR call'd Senſations. We find that the Mind 

in ſuch Caſes is paſſive, and has not Power 
dire&ly to prevent the Perception or Idea, 
or to vary it at its Reception, as long as we 


continue our Bodys in a ſtate fit to be acted 
upon by the external Object. 


De, II. WARN two Perceptions are intirely | 
Kaufe. different from each other, or agree in no- 
thing but the general Idea of Senſation, we 

call the Powers of receiving thoſe different 
Perceptions, different Senſes. Thus Seeing 

and Hearing denote the different Powers of 
receiving the Ideas of Colours and Sounds. 

And altho Colours have great Differences 
among themſelves, as alſo have Sounds; 

yet there is a greater Agreement among 

the moſt oppoſite Colours, than between 

any Colour and a Sound: Hence we call 

all Colours Perceptions of the ſame Senſe. 

All the ſeveral Senſes ſeem to have their 
diſtinct Organs, except Feeling, which is in 

ſeme degree diffus d over the whole Bady. 


*& 


The Mind III. THE Mind has a Power of con g 
b ing Ideas, which were receiv'd ſeparately ; 
of comparing Objects by means of the Ideas, 
and of obſerving their Relations and Pro- 
portions; of enlarging and diminiſhing its 

Ideas at pleaſure, or in any certain Ratio, 

or Degree; and of conſidering _ /eparately 
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haps have been impreſs d jointly in the Sen- Sect. 1. 
ſation. This laſt Operation we commonly WWW 


call Aſtraction. 


IV. Tye Ideas of Subſtances are com- Sulſſances. 


pounded of the various ſimple Ideas jointly 
impreſs d, when they E themſelves 
to our Senſes. We define Subſtances only 
by enumerating theſe ſenſible Ideas: And 
ſuch Definitions may raiſe an Idea clear e- 
nough of the Subſtance in the Mind of one 
who never immediately perceiv'd the Sub- 
ſtance ; provided he has ſeparately receiv'd 
by his Senſes all the ſimple Ideas which are 
in the Compoſition of the complex one of 
the Subſtance defin d: But if thers be any 
fimple Ideas which he has not receiv'd, or 
if he wants any of the Senſes neceſſary for 
the Perception of them, no Definition can 
raiſe any ſimple Idea which has not been 
before perceived by the Senſes. 


V. Hence it follows, © That when In- £4*cation, 


« ftruftion, Education, or Prejudice of any 
“ kind, raiſe any Deſire or Averſion toward 
c an Object, this Deſire or Averſion muſt 
« be founded upon an Opinion of ſome 
« Perfection, or of ſome Deficiency in thoſe 
« 9walitys, for Perception of which we 
e have the proper Senſes.” Thus if Beauty 
be defir'd by one who has not the Senſe of 
Sigbt, the Deſire muſt be rais'd by ſome 
apprehended „ of Figure, 'Sweet- 
2 


neſs 


Inſtructi- 
on. 


4 


An INQUI RM concerning 


dect. 1. 1% of Voice, Smoothneſs, or Softneſs, or ſome 
other Quality perceivable by the other Senſes, 


Pleaſure. 


Pain. 


without relation to the Ideas of Colour.  - 


VI. Many of our ſenſitive Perceptions 
are pleaſant, and many painful, immediate- 
ly, and that without any knowledge of the 


Cauſe of this Pleaſure or Pain, or how the 


Different 
. 1deas. 


_ Objects excite it, or are the Occaſions of it ; 


or without ſeeing to what farther Advan- 
tage or Detriment the Uſe of ſuch Objects 
might tend : Nor would the moſt accurate 
Knowledge of theſe things vary either the 
Pleaſure or Pain of the Perception, however 
it might give a rational Pleaſure diſtinct 
from the ſenſible ; or might raiſe a diſtinct 
Joy, from a proſpect of [farther Advantage 


in the Object, or Averſion, from an appre- 
henſion of Evil. 


VII. T n x. fmple Ideas rais d in different 
Perſons by the ſame Object, are probably 
ſome way different, when they diſagree in 
their Approbation or Diſlike; and in the 


ſame Perſon, when his Fancy at one time 


differs from what it was at another. This 
will appear from reflecting on thoſe Ob- 
jects, to which we have now an Averſion, 
tho they were formerly agreeable: And we 
ſhall generally find that there is ſome acci- 


dental Conjunction of a diſagreeable Idea, 
which always recurs with the Object; as 


in thoſe Wines to which Men acquire an A- 


verſion, 
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verſion, after they have taken them in an Sect. 1. 
Emetick Preparation, we are conſcious that 
the Idea is alter d from what it was when 

that Wine was agreeable,” by the Conjunc- 
tion of the Ideas of Loathing and Sickneſs 
of Stomach. The like Change of Idea 
may be inſenſibly made by the Change of 
our Bodys as we advance in Years, or when 4 
we are accuſtomed to any Object, which 
may occaſion an Indifference toward Meats 
we were fond of in our Childhood; and 
may make ſome Objects ceaſe to raiſe the 
diſagreeable Ideas, which they excited upon 
our firſt uſe of them. Many of our ſimple 
Perceptions are diſagreeable only thro the 
too great Intenſeneſs of the Quality: thus 
moderate Light is agreeable, very ſtrong 
Light may be painful; moderate Bitter may 
be pleaſant, a higher Degree may be offen- 
five. A Change in our Organs will neceſ- | 
farily occaſion a Change in the Intenſeneſi 
of the Perception at feat; nay ſometimes 
will occaſion a quite contrary Perception: 
Thus a warm Hand ſhall feel that Water 
cold, which a cold Hand ſhall feel warm. 


Wr ſhall not find it perhaps ſo eaſy to 


account for the Diverſity of par © about 
more complex Ideas of Objects, in which we 


regard many Ideas of different Senſes at 
once; as ſome Perceptions of thoſe call'd 
primary Qualitys, and ſome ſecondary, as 
explain d by Mr. Locke: for inftance, 
'F . in 


B 3 


- 
* 
6 


Complex 
Idea: . 


Sect, 1. in the different Fancys about Architefture, 


Gardening, Dreſs. Of the two former we. 
ſhall offer ſomething in Sect. VI. As to 

Dreſs, we may generally account for the 
Diverſity of Fancys from a like Conjunction 
of Ideas: Thus, if either from any thing 


in Nature, or from the Opinion of our 
Country or Acquaintance, the fanſying of 
glaring Colours be look'd upon as an evi- 


dence of Levity, or of any other evil A. 
lity of Mind; or if any Colour or Faſbion be 
commonly us'd by Ruſticks, or by Men of 
any  diſagreeable Profeſſion, Employment, 
or Temper ; theſe additional Ideas may re- 
cur conſtantly with that of the Colour or 


Faſhion, and cauſe a conſtant Diſlike to 


them in thoſe who join the additional Ideas, 
altho the Colour or Form be no way diſ- 


agreeable of themſelves, and actually do 
pleaſe others who join no ſuch Ideas to 


them. But there does not ſeem to be any 


Ground to believe ſuch a Diverſity in hu- 


man Minds, as that the ſame ſimple Idea 


or Perception ſhould give pleaſure to one 


and pain to another, or to the ſame Perſon 


at different times; not to ſay that it ſeems 


a Contradiction, that the ſame ſimple Idea 


ſhould do ſo. ty | 
VIII. TER E only Pleaſure of Senſe, which 


many Philoſophers ſeem to conſider, is that 


which accompanys the ſimple Ideas of Sen- 
ſation: But there are far greater Pleaſures 
. | in 


W 
ce 
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in thoſe complex Ideas of Objects, which Sect. 1. 
obtain the Names of Beautiful, Regular. 


Harmonious. Thus every one acknowledges 
he is more delighted with a fine Face, a 
juſt Picture, than with the View of any one 
Colour, were it as ſtrong and lively as 
poſſible ; and more pleas'd with a Proſpect 
of the Sun ariſing among ſettled Clouds, 


and colouring their Edges with a ſtarry 


Hemiſphere, a fine Landskip, a regular 
Building, than with a clear blue Sky, a 
ſmooth Sea, or a large open Plain, not di- 
verſify d by Woods, Hills, Waters, Build- 
ings: And yet even theſe latter Appearan- 
ces are not quite imple. So in Muſick, the 


Pleaſure of fine Compoſition is incomparably 


greater than that of any one Note, how 
weet, full, or ſwelling ſoever. ans 


IX. LzT it be obſerv'd, that in the fol- Beau. 


2 Papers, the Word Beauty is taken 
for the Idea raisd in us, and a Senſe of 


Beauty for our Power of receiving this Idea. 
Harmony alſo denotes our pleaſant Ideas ari- Harmony, 


„ing from Compoſition of Sounds, and a good 
Ear (as it is * lly taken) a Power of per- 


cerving this Pleaſure. In the following Sec- 


tions, an Attempt is made to diſcover 
„ what is the immediate Occaſion of theſe 
<« pleaſant Ideas, or what real Quality in 
the Objects ordinarily excites them.” 


= 4 X. Iz 


8 Au INQUIRY. concerning 
| * Sect. Tn ; : 


[i Sy X. Ir is of no conſequence whether we 
N 13 8 call theſe Ideas of Beauty and Harmony, 
14 Perceptions of the External Senſes of See- 
ing and Hearing, or not. I ſhould rather 
chooſe to call our Power of perceiving theſe 
Ideas, an INTERNAL SENSE, were it only 
for the Convenience of diſtinguiſhin them 
from other Senſations of Seeing and Hear- 
ing, which Men may have without, Perce 
tion of Beauty and Harmony. It is plain 
from Experience, that many Men have in 
the common meaning, the Senſes of See- 
ing and Hearing perfect enough; they per- 
ceive all the fimple Ideas © ay „ and 
Have their Pleaſures ; they diſtinguiſh them 
from each other, ſuch as one Colour from a- 
nother, either quite different, or the ſtronger 
or fainter of the ſame Colour, when they 
are plac'd beſide each other, altho they may 
often confound their Names when they oc- 
cur a-part from each other ; as ſome do the 
Names of Green and Blue: they can tell 
in ſeparate Notes, the Higher, lower, ſbar- 
er or flatter, when ſeparately ſounded; 
3 in Figures they diſcern the Length, Breadth, 
Wideneſs of each Line, Surface, Angle ; 
and may be as capable of hearing and ſee- 
ing at great diſtances as any Men whatſo- 
ever: And yet perhaps they ſhall find no 
Pleaſure in Mufical Compoſitions, in Paint- 
ing, Architecture, natura r or but 
2 very weak one in compariſon of what o- 
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thers enjoy from the ſame Objects. ThisSeQ, 4. 
reater Capacity of receiving ſuch pleaſant WW  .. 
deas we commonly call a fine Genius or 
Tafte : In Muſick we ſeem univerſally to 
acknowledge ſomething like a diſtinct Senſe 
from the External one of Hearing, and call 4 
it a good Ear; and the like diſtinction we * 
ſhould probably acknowledge in other Ob- 
jects, had we alſo got diſtinct Names to de- 
note theſe Powers of Perception by. 


XI. THERE will appear another Reaſon Piffrrene . 
perhaps hereafter,” for calling this Power offt 

perceiving. the Ideas of Beauty; an Internal 
Senſe, from this, that in ſome other Affairs, 
where our External Senſes are not much 
concern'd, we diſcern a ſort of Beauty, ve 

like, in many reſpects, to that obſery'd in 
ſenſible Objects, and accompany'd with like 
Pleaſure ; Such is that Beauty perceiv'd in 
Theorems, or univerſal Truths, in general 
| 72 and in ſome extenſive Principles of 

Action. | | 


XII. LR r every one here conſider, how 

different we muſt ſuppoſe the Perception to 

be, with which a Poet is tranſported upon 
the Proſpect of any of thoſe Ghjects of na- 
tural Beauty, which raviſh us even in his | 
Deſcription ; from that cold lifeleſs Concep- 9 
tion which we imagine in a dull Critick, or | 
one of the Virtugh, without what we call a | 
fine Taſte. This latter Claſs of Men may 


have 


„ U concerning 


Sect. 1. have greater Perfection in that Knowledge, 
V which is deriv'd from external Senſation; 


they can tell all the fpecrfick Drferences of 
Trees, Herbs, Minerals, Metals; they 
know the Form of every Leaf, Stalk, Root, 
Flower, and Seed of all the Species, about 
which the Poet is often very ignorant: And 
vet the Poet ſhall have a much more delight- 
ful Perception of the Whole; and not only 
the Poet Gt any Man of a fine Taſte. Our 
External Senſes may by meaſuring teach us 
all the Proportions of Architecture to the 
'Tenth of an Inch, and the Situation of eve- 
ry Muſcle in the human Body; and a good 
Memory may retain theſe : and yet there is 
Mill ſomething farther neceſſary, not only 
to make a Man a compleat Maſter in Ar- 
chitecture, Painting or Statuary, but even 
a tolerable Judge in theſe Works; or capa- 
ble of receiving the higheſt Pleaſure in con- 
templating them. Since then there are fuch 
different Powers of Perception, where what 
are commonly called the External Senſes are 
the ſame ; ſince the moſt accurate Know- 
ledge of what the External Senſes diſcover, 
often does not give the Pleaſure of Beau 
or Harmony, which yet one of a good T. fe 
will enjoy at once without much Knowledge ; 
we may juſtly uſe another Name for theſe 
higher, and more delightful Perceptions of 
Beauty and Harmony, and call the Power 
of receiving ſuch Impreſſions, an Internal 
Senſe. The Difference of the * 
| | eems 


\ 
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ſeems ſufficient to vindicate the Uſe of a Sect. 1. 
different Name, eſpecially when we are told v 
in what meaning Word is applied. 


XIII. Tr1s ſuperior Power of Percep- 177 Pla. 
tion is juſtly called 4 Senſe, becauſe of its, ere 
Affinity to the other Senſes in this, that the edi 
Pleaſure does not ariſe from — Knowledge 

of Principles, Proportions, Caules, or of the 

_ Uſefulneſs of the Object; but ſtrikes us at 

firſt with the Ideg of Beauty : nor does the 

moſt accurate Knowledge increaſe this Plea- 

ſure of Beauty, however it may ſuperadd a 
diſtinct rational Pleaſure from proſpects of 
Advantage, or from the Increaſe of Know- 

ledge *. 


XIV. Axp farther, the Ideas of Beauty 
and Harmony, like other ſenſible Ideas, are 
pee mud pleaſant to us, as well as imme- 
diately ſo; neither can any Reſolution of 
our own, nor any Proſpect of Advantage or 
Diſadvantage, vary the Beauty or Defor- 
mity of an Object: For as in the external 
Senſations, no View of Intereſt will make 
an Object grateful, nor View of Detriment, 
diſtinct from immediate Pain in the Per- 
ception, make it diſagreeable to the Senſe; 
ſo propoſe the whole World as a Reward, 
or threaten the greateſt Evil, to make us 
approve a deform'd Object, or diſapprove a 


® See above, Arte 6. 


32 An INQUIRY concerning 


Sect. 1. beautiful one; Diſſimulation may be pro- 

V cur'd by Rewards or Threatnings, or we may 

in external Conduct abſtain from any pur- 

ſuit of the Beautiful, and purſue = De- 

form'd; but our Sentiments of the Forms, 

and our Perceptions, would continue in- 
variably the ſame. 


This Senſe, XV. HENCE it plainly, appears, that 
pray yr « ſome Objects are immediately the Occa- 
rin&t from ( ſions of this. Pleaſure of Beauty, and that 
Projpetts of * we have Senſes fitted for perceiving it; 
erg. & and that it is diſtinct from that Joy 6. <8 
« ariſes upon proſpect of Advantage.” Nay, 

do not we. often ſee-Convenience and Uſe 
neglected to obtain Beauty, without any o- 

ther proſpect of Advantage in the Beautiful 

Form, than the ' ſuggeſting the pleaſant 

Ideas of Beauty? Now this ſhews us, that 
however we may. purſue. beautiful Objects 

from Self- love, with a view to obtain the 
Pleaſures of Beauty, as in Architecture, 
Gardening, and many other Affairs; yet 

there muſt, be a Senſe of Beauty, antece- 

dent to Proſpects © even of this Advan- 

tage, without which Senſe, . theſe Objects 
would not be thus Advantageous, nor excite 

in us this Pleaſure which conſtitutes them 
advantageous. Our Senſe , of Beauty from 
Objects, by which they are conſtituted good 

to us, is very diſtinct from our Defre of them 

when they are thus conſtituted : Our Defre 

of Beauty may be countex-balanc'd by Re- 

wards or Threatnings, but never our Senſe of 

2 it 3 
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it; even as Fear of Death may make us deſire Sect. 1. 
a bitter Potion, or neglect thoſe Meats which WWW 


the Senſe of Taſte would recommend as plea- 

ſant ; and yet no proſpect of Advantage, or 
Fear of Evil, can make that Potion agree- 
able to the Senſe, or Meat diſagreeable 
to it, which was not ſo antecedently to this 
Proſpect. The ſame holds true of the Senſe 
of Beauty and Harmony; that the Pur ſiuit 
of ſuch Objects is frequently neglected, from 
proſpects of Advantage, Averſion to Labour, 
or any other Motive of Intereſt, does not 
prove that we have no Senſe of Beauty, but 
only that our Deſire of it may be counter- 
balanc d by a ſtronger Deſire. 


XVI. HA p we no ſuch Senſe of Beauty 


and Harmony; Houſes, Gardens, Dreſs, E 


quipage, might have been recommended to 
us as convenient, fruitful, warm, eaſy; but 
never as beautiful : And in Faces I ſee no- 
thing which could pleaſe us, but Livelineſs 
of Colour, and Smoothneſs of Surface: And 
yet nothing is more certain, than that all 
theſe Objects are recommended under quite 
different Views on many Occaſions : And 
Cuſtom, Education, or Example' could ne- 
ver give us Perceptions diſtinct from thoſe 
of the Senſes which we had the uſe of be- 
fore, or recommend Objects under another 
Conception than grateful to * them. But of 


F I 


* See Art. 5, 


the 


74 


An INQUIRY concerning 


Sec. 1. the Influence of Cuſtom, Education, Ex- 


WV ample, u 


Beauty 
Original 
or Compa- 
rative. 


pon the Senſe of Beauty, we ſhall 


treat below *. 


XVII. Bz Aurxv is either Original. or 
Comparative ; or, if any like the Terms 
better, Abſolute, or Relative: Only let it 


be obſerv'd, that by Abſolute or Original 


Beauty, is not underſtood any 


Quality fup- 
pos d to be in the Object, which ſhould of 
itſelf be beautiful, without relation to any 


Mind which perceives it: For Beauty, like 
other Names of ſenſible Ideas, properly de- 
notes the Pere 


eption of ſome Mind; ſo 
Cold, Hot, Sweet, Bitter, denote the Sen- 
ſations in our Minds, to which perhaps 


there is no reſemblance in the Objects, 


which excite theſe Ideas in us, however we 


generally imagine otherwiſe. The Ideas of 


Beauty and Harmony being excited upon 
our Perception of ſome primary Quality, 
and having relation to Figure and Time, 
may indeed have a nearer reſemblance to 
Objects, than theſe Senſations, which ſeem 
not ſo. much any Pictures of Objects, as 
Modifications of the perceiving Mind ; and 
yet were there no Mind with a Senſe of 
Beauty to contemplate Objects, I ſee not 
how they could be call'd beautiful. We 
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» 
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therefore by Abſolute Beauty underſtand Sec. 1. 
only that „ which we. perceive inv 


Objects without compariſon to any thing 
external, of which the Object is ſuppos'd 
an Imitation, or Picture; ſuch as that 
Beauty perceiv'd from the Works of Ne- 
ture, artificial Forms, Figures, Theorems. 
Comparative or Relative Beauty is that 
which we perceive. in Objects, commonly 
confidered as Imitations or Reſemblances 
of ſomething elſe. Theſe two Kinds of 
Beauty employ the three following Sec- 
tions. | | 


1 "I FF 


_ WI 4 


* This diviſion of Beauty is taken from the different Foun- 
dations of Pleaſure to our Senſe of it, rather than from the 
Objects themſelves : for moſt of the following Inſtantes of ro 
lative Beauty have alſo abſolute Beauty ; and many of the In- 
ſtances of abſolute Beauty, have alſo relative Beauty in ſome. 
reſpect or other. But we may diſtinftly conſider theſe two. 
Fountains of Pleaſure, Uniformity in the Object it. ſelf, and 
Reſemblance to ſome Original. "3 Tere gret 19111 
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| n 
- Of Original or Abſolute Beauty. 


| Senſe of I. 2 
Men. 


IN CE it is certain that we have 
Ideas of Beauty and Harmony, let 
us examine what Quality in Objects excites 
theſe Ideas, or is the occaſion of them. And 
let it be here obſerv'd, that our Inquiry is 
only about the Qalitys which are beautiful 
to Men; or about the Foundation of their 
Senſe of Beauty: for, as was above hinted, 
Beauty has always relation to the Seꝝſe of 
ſome Mind; and when we afterwards ſnew 
how generally the Objects which occur to 
us, are beautiful, we mean that ſuch Ob- 
jects are agreeable to the Senſe of Men: for 
there are many Objects which ſeem no way 
beautiful to Men, and yet other Animals 
ſeem delighted with them ; they may have 
Senſes otherwiſe conſtituted than thoſe of . 
> Men, and may have the Ideas of Beauty ex- 
cited by Objects of a quite different Form. 
We ſee Animals fitted for every Place; and 
what to Men appears rude and ſhapeleſs, or 
loathſom, may be to them a Paradiſe. 
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II. TH Ar we may more diſtinctly diſ- 

cover the general Foundation or Occaſion of 

the Ideas of Beauty among Men, it will be 
neceſſary 


| PE &s FE | 
1 i * vv wa 4 s ; ; 


neceſſary to conſider it firſt in its fmpler Sect. 2, 
Kinds, ſuch as occurs to us in regular Fi- WWW 
gures ; and we may perhaps find that the 
Fine Foundation extends to all the more 
complex Species of it. bo \ 


III. Tu x Figures which excite in us the Uniforiigy 
Ideas of Beauty, ſeem to be thoſe in which 5, 2 


rity. 


there is Uniformity amidſt Variety. There 
are many Conceptions of Objects which are 
agreeable upon other accounts, ſuch as Grau- 
dure, Novelty, Sanctity, and ſome others, 
which ſhall be mention d hereafter . But 
what we call Beautiful in Objects, to ſpeak 
in the Mathematical Style, ſeems to be in a 
compound Ratio of Uniformity and Variety: 
ſo that where the Uniformity of Bodys is e- 
qual, the Beauty is as the Variety; and 
where the Variety is equal, the Beauty is as 
the LUniformity. This will be plain from 
Examples. =, | 


FiRsT, the Variety increaſes the Beau- urin. 
ty in equal Uniformity. The Beauty of an 
equilateral Triangle is leſs than that of the 
Sguare; which is leſs than that of a Penta- 

gon; and this again is furpaſs'd by the Hexa- 

gon, When indeed the Number of Sides is 
much increas'd the Proportion of them to 

the Radius, or Diameter of the Figure, or 

of the Circle to which regular Polygons have 


1 4 ” * 
— 
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® See Sedt, vi. Art. 11, 12, 12. 
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Sect. 2. an obvious Relation, is ſo much loſt to our 
WY Obſervation, that the Beauty does not al- 
wiuaays increaſe with the Number of Sides; 
| the want of Paralleliſm in the Sides of 
Heptagons, and other Figures of odd Num- 
bers, may alſo diminiſh their Beauty. 
So in Solids, the . ſurpaſſes the 
Dodecaedron, and this the Oftaedron, which 
is ſtill more beautiful than the Cube; and 
this again ſurpaſſes the regular Pyramid: 
The e Ground of this, is greater Va- 

riety with equal Uniformzty. 


VUniſormi- THE greater Uniformity increaſes the 
8 Beauty amidſt equal Variety, in theſe In- 
ſtances: An Equilateral Triangle, or even 
an T/oſceles, ſurpaſſes the Scalenum A 
Square ſurpaſſes the Rhombus or Logenge, 
and this again the Rhomboides, which is 
ſtill more beautiful than the Trapezium, or 
or any. Figure with irregular curve Sides. 
So the regular Solids ſurpaſs all other Solids 
of equal number of plain Surfaces : And the 
ſame is obſervable not only in the Five per- 
perfectly regular Solids, but in all. thoſe 
which have any conſiderable Uniformity, 
as Cylinders, Priſms, Pyramids, Obelists; 
which pleaſe every Eye more than any rude 
Figures, where there is no Unity or Reſem- 
blance among the Parts. | 


|  Compowrd INSTANCES of the compound Ratio 
Nato. we have in comparing Circles or Spheres, 
| e with 
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with Ellipſes or Spheroides. not very eccen- Sect. 2. 


tric; and in comparing the compound So- www 


lids, the Exoctaedron, and Eicofidodecaedron, 
with the perfectly regular ones of which 
they are compounded : and we ſhall find, 
that the Want of that moſt perfect Unifor- 


mity obſervable in the latter, is compenſated 


by the greater Variety in the former, fo 
that the Beauty is nearly equal. 


IV. Tu ESE Obſervations would proba- 
bly hold true for the moſt part, and might 
be confirm'd by the judgment of Children 
in the /impler Figures, where the Variety is 
not too great for their Comprehenſion. 
And however uncertain ſome of the particu- 
lar aforeſaid Inſtances may ſeem, yet this is 
perpetually to be obſerv'd, that Children 
are fond of all regular Figures in their little 
Diverſions, altho they be no more conve- 
nient, or uſeful for them, than the Figures 
of our common Pebbles: We ſee how early 
they diſcover a Taſte or Senſe of Beauty, in 
deſiring to ſee Buildings, regular Gardens, 
or even Repreſentations of them in Pictures 


of any kind. 


V. TRE ſame Foundation we have for 
our Senſe of Beauty in the Works of N A- 
TURE. In every Part of the World which 
we call Beautiful, there is a ſurprizing 
Uniformity amidſt an almoſt infinite Va- 
riety. Many Parts 1 the Univerſe ſeem not 

2 at 
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ect. 2. at all defign'd for the uſe of Man ; nay, it 
s buta very ſmall Spot with which we have 
any acquaintance. The Figures and Mo- 
tions of the great Bodys are not obvious to 
our Senſes, but found out by Reaſoning and 
Reflection, upon many long Obſervations: 
and yet as far as we can by Senſe diſcover, 
or by Reaſoning enlarge our Knowledge, and 
extend our Imagination, we generally find 
their Structure, Order, and Motion, agree- 
able to our Senſe of Beauty. —_— parti- 
cular Obje& in Nature does not indeed ap- 
= beautiful to us; but there is a great 
rofuſion of Beauty over moſt of the Ob- 
jects which occur either to our Senſes, or 
Reaſonings upon Obſervation : For not to 
mention the apparent Situation of the hea- 
venly Bodys in the Circumference of a great 
Sphere, which is wholly occafion'd by the 
Imperfection of our Sight in diſcerning dif- 
tances ; the Forms of all the great Bodys in 
the Univerſe are nearly Spherical; the Or- 
bits of their Revolutions generally Ell:ptich, 
and without great Eccentricity, in thoſe 
which continually occur to our Obſervation: 
now theſe are Figures of great Uniformity, 
and therefore pleaſing to us. 


FURTHER, to paſs by the leſs obvious 
 Uniformity in the Proportion of their Man- 
titys of Matter, Diſtances, Times of revolv- 

ing, to each other; what can exhibit a 
greater Inſtance of Uniformity amidſt! Va- 
5 _ riely, 
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riety, than the conſtant Tenour of Revolu- Sect. 2. 
tions in nearly equal Times, in each Planet, WWW. 


around its Axis, and the central Fire or 
SUN, thro' all the Ages of which we have 


any Records, and in nearly the ſame Or- 
bit? Thus after certain Periods, all the 
ſame Appearances are again renew'd ; the 


alternate Succeflions of Light and Shade, or 


Day and Night, conſtantly purſuing each 
other around each Planet, with an agree- 
able and regular NE in the Times they 


poſſeſs the ſeveral Hemiſpheres, in the Sum- 


mer, Harveſt, Winter, and Spring; and the 
various Phaſes, Afpetis, and Situations, of 
the Planets to each other, their Conjunctions 
and Oppofitions, in which they ſuddenly dar- 
ken each other with their Conick Shades in 
Eclipſes, are repeated to us at their fixed 
Periods with invariable Conſtancy: Theſe 
are the Beautys which charm the Aſtrono- 
mer, and make his tedious Calculations plea- 
ſant. (1: 5 Po 


Molliter auſterum ſtudio fallente laborem *, 


VI Ac AI, as to the dry Part of the ail. 


Surface of our Globe, a great Part of which 


is cover d with a very pleaſant inoffenſive 
Colour, how beautifully is it diverſify'd with 


various Degrees of Light and Shade, ac- 


8 
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Sec. 2. cording to the different Situations of the 
Parts of its Surface, in Mountains, Valleys, 
Hills, and open Plains, which are variouſly. 
inclin'd toward the great LuminarRy! 


VII. Ir we deſcend to the minuter Works 
of NATURE, what great Uniformity among, 
all the Species of Plants and Vegetables in 
the manner of their Growth and Propaga- 
tion! how near the Reſemblance among all 
the Plants of the ſame Species, whoſe Num- 
bers ſurpaſs our Imagination! And this U- 
mformity is not only obſervable in the Form 
in groſs; (nay, in this it is not ſo very exact 
in all Inſtances) but in the Structure of their 
minuteſt Parts, which no Eye unaſſiſted 
with Glaſſes can diſcern. In the almoſt in- 
finite Multitude of Leaves, Fruit, Seed, 
Flowers of any one Species, we often fee 
a very great Uniformity in the Structure and 
Situation of the ſmalleſt Fibres. This is the 
Beauty which charms an ingenious Botaniſt. 
Nay, what great Uniformity and Regu- 


larity of Figure is found in each parti- 


cular Plant, Leaf, or Flower ! In all Trees 


and moſt of the ſmaller Plants, the Stalks 


or Trunks are either Cylinders nearly, or re- 

lar Priſins; the Branches ſimilar to their 
— Trunks, ariſing at nearly regular 
Diſtances, when no Accidents retard their 
natural Growth: In one Species the Branches 


ariſe in Pairs on the oppoſite Sides; the per- 


pendicular 
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pendicular Plain of Direction of the imme; Sect. 4. 
diately fuperior Pair, interſecting the Plain 

of Direction of the inferior, nearly at right 
Angles: In another Species, the Branches 
ſpring ſingly, and alternately, all around in 
nearly equal Diſtances: And the Branches 
in other Species ſprout all in Knots around 
the Trunk, one for each Year. And in each 
Species, all the Branches in the firſt Shoots 
preſerve the ſame Angles with their Trunk; 
and they again ſprout out into ſmaller 
Branches exactly after the Manner of their 
Trunks. Nor ought we to paſs over that 
great Unity of Colours which we often ſee 
in all the Flowers of the ſame Plant or Tree, 
and often of a whole Species; and their ex- 
act Agreement in many ſhaded Tranſitions 
into oppoſite Colours, in which all the 
Flowers of the ſame Plant generally agree, 
nay often all the Flowers of a Species. 
VIII. AGAIN, as to the Beauty of Ani- Animals 

mals, either in their inward Structure, which 
we come to the Knowledg of by Experi- 
ment and long Obſervation, or their out- 
ward Form, we ſhall find ſurprizing Uni- 
formity among all the Species which are 
known to us, in the Structure of thoſe 
Parts, upon which Life depends more im- 
mediately. And how amazing is the Unity 
of Mechaniſm, when we ſhall find an al- 
moſt infinite diverſity of Motions, all their 
Actions in walking, running, flying, fwim- 
: | C 4 ming; 
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s Sec. 2. ming; all their ſerious Efforts for Self-pre- 
9 | ſervation, all their freakiſh Contortions when 


they are gay and ſportful, in all their va- 
rious Limbs, perform'd by one ſimple Con- 
trivance of a contracting Muſcle, apply'd 
with inconcewable Diverſitys to anſwer all 


theſe Ends! Various Engines might have N 


obtain'd the ſame Ends; but then there 
had been leſs Uniformity, and the Beauty of 
_ our Animal Syſtems, and of particular Ani- 
mals, had been much leſs, when this ſur- 
prizing Unity of Mechaniſm had been re- 
moy'd from them, ET © 


IX. AMonG Animals of the ſame Spe- 
cles, the Unity is very obvious, and this Re- 
ſemblance is the very Ground of our rank- 
ing them in ſuch Claſſes or Species, notwith- 
ſtanding the great Diverſities in Bulk, Co- 
lour, Shape, which are obſerv'd even in thoſe 
call'd of the ſame Species. And then in 
each Individual, how univerſal is that Beauty 
which ariſes from the exact Reſemblance of 
all the external double Members to each 
other, which ſeems the univerſal Intention 
of NATURE, when no Accident prevents 
it! We ſee the Want of this Reſemblance 
never fails to paſs for an Imperfection, and 
Want of Beauty, tho no other Inconvenience 
enſues; as when the Eyes are not exactly 
like, or one Arm or Leg is a little ſhorter o 


* 


{maller than its fellow, i 


As 
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As to that moſt powerful Beauty in WWW 
Countenances, Airs, Geſtures, Motion, we 
ſhall ſhew in the ſecond Treatiſe *, that it 
ariſes from ſome imagin'd Indication of mo- 
rally good Diſpoſitions of Mind. In motion 
there is alſo a natural Beauty, when at fixed 
periods like Geſtures and Steps are regularly 
repeated, ſuiting the time and air of Mu- 
ſick, which is obſerved in regular Dancing. 
X. THERE is a farther Beauty in Ani- Proportion. 
mals, arifing from a certain Proportion of 
the various Parts to each other, which ſtill 
pleaſes the Senſe of Spectators, tho they 
cannot calculate it with the Accuracy of a 
Statuary. The Statuary knows what Pro- 
portion of each Part of the Face to the 
whole Face is moſt agreeable, and can tell 
us the ſame of the Proportion of the Face to 
the Body, or any Parts of it; and between 
the D:ameters and Lengths of each Limb: 
When this Proportion of the Head to the 
Body is remarkably alter'd, we ſhall have a 
Giant or a Dwarf. And hence it is, that 
either the one or the other may be repre- 
ſented to us even in Miniature, without re- 
lation to any external Object, by obſerving 
how the Body ſurpaſſes the Proportion it 
ſhould have to. the Head in Giants, and falls 
below it in Dwarfs. There is a farther 


” Sect. vi. Art. 3. 


Beauty 
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Seck. 2. Beauty ariſing from that Figure, which is a 
WY natural Indication of Strength; but this 

may be paſs'd over, becauſe probably it may 
be alledg'd, that our Approbation of this 
Shape flows from an opinion of Advantage, 


and not from the Form it elf. 


Tx Beauty ariſing from Mechaniſm, 
apparently adapted to the Neceſſitys and Ad- 
vantages of any Animal; which pleaſes us, 
even tho there be no Advantage to our ſelves 
enſuing from it; will be confider'd under 
the Head of Relative Beauty, or Deſign *. 


Fowl, Xl. THe peculiar Beauty of Fowls can 
ſearce be omitted, which ariſes from the 
great Variety of Feathers, a curious Sort of 
Machines adapted to many admirable Uſes, 

which retain a conſiderable Reſemblance in 

their Structure among all the Species; and 

a perfect Uniformity in thoſe of the fame 

= Species in the correſponding Parts, and in 

= the two Sides of each individual ; beſides all 
| the Beauty of lively Colours and gradual 
| Shades, not only in the external Appearance 
| of the Fowl, reſulting from an artful Com- 
li bination of ſhaded Feathers, but often viſi- 
1 ble even in one Feather ſeparately. 
| 


mii. XII. Ir our Reaſonings about the Na- 
| ture of Fluids be juſt, the vaſt Stores of Na- 
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ter will give us an Inſtance of Uni formity in Sect. 20 
Nature above Imagination, when we re-WWW 
fle& upon the almoſt infinite Multitude of 
ſmall, poliſh'd, ſmooth Spheres, which muſt 

be d form'd in all the parts of this 
Globe. The ſame Uniformity there is pro- 

bably among the Parts of other Fluids as 

well as Water; and the like muſt be ob- 

ſerv'd in ſeveral other natural Bodys, as 

Salts, Sulphurs, and fuch like ; whoſe uni- 

form Propertys do probably depend 2 

— Uniformity in the Figures of their 
Parts. * 


XIII. UNDER Original Beauty we may Harmony. 
include Harmony, or Beauty of Sound, if 
that Expreſſion can be allow'd, becauſe 
Harmony is not uſually conceiv'd as an Imi- 
tation of any thing elſe. Harmony often 
raiſes Pleafure in thoſe who know not what 
is the Occaſion. of it: And yet the Foun- 
dation of this Pleaſure is known to be a 
ſort of Uniformity. When the ſeveral Vi- 
brations of one Note regularly coincide 

with the Vibrations of another, they make 
an agreeable Compoſition; and ſuch Notes 
are call'd Concords. Thus the Vibrations of 
any one Note - coincide in Time with two 
Vibrations of its Octave; and two Vibra- 
tions of any Note coincide with three of 
its Fifth ; and ſo on in the reſt of the Con- 
cords, Now no Compoſition can be harmo- 
nious, in which the Notes are not, for = 
mo 
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Sect. 2.moſt part, diſpos'd according to theſe na- 
WYV tural Proportions. Beſides which, a due 
Regard muſt be had to the Key, which go- 
verns the whole, and to the Time and Hu- 
mour, in which the Compoſition is begun : 
a frequent and inartificial Change of any 
of which will produce the greateſt, and 
moſt unnatural Diſcord. This will appear, 
by obſerving the Diſſonance which would 
ariſe from tacking Parts of different Tunes 
ether as one, altho both were ſeparately 
. agreeable. A like Uniformity is alſo obſerv- 
able among the Baſes, Tenors, Trebles of 
the ſame Tune, 


THreRE is indeed obſervable, in the beſt 
Compoſitions, a myſterious Effect of Diſ⸗ 
cords : They often give as great Pleaſure as 
continu'd. Harmony; whether by refreſh- 
ing the Ear with Variety, or by awakening 
the Attention, and enlivening the Reliſh 
for the ſucceeding Harmony of Concords, 
as Shades enliven and beautify Pictures, 
or by ſome other means not yet known : 
Certain it is however that they have their 
place, and ſome good Effect in our beſt Com- 
poſitions. Some other Powers of Miſicł 
may be conſider d hereafter *. Nun 
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XIV. Bur 
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XIV. Bur in all theſe Inſtances of Beau- 
ty let it be obſerv'd, That the Pleaſure is 
communicated to thoſe who never reflected 


on this general Foundation; and that all 
here alledg'd is this, That the pleaſant 
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« -Senfation ariſes only from Objects, in 
« which there is Uniformity amidſt Va- 


« riety: We may have the Senſation with- 
out knowing what is the Occaſion of it ; as 
a Man's Taſte may ſuggeſt Ideas of Sweets, 
Acids, Bitters, tho he be ignorant of the 
Forms of the ſmall Bodys, or their Mo- 
_ which excite theſe Perceptions in 


SECT 


Of the Beauty of Thonrems. 


Theorems, I. T HE Beauty of Theorems, or unl- 


verſal Truths demonſtrated, de- 
ſerves a diſtin Conſideration, being of 
a Nature pretty different from the former 
kinds of Beauty; and yet there is none in 
which we ſhall fee ſuch an amazing Variety 
with Uniform:ty: and hence ariſes a ve 
great Pleaſure diſtin& from Proſpects of any 
farther Advantage. 5 


II. For in one Theorem we may find in- 
cluded,” with the moſt exact Agreement, an 
infinite Multitude of particular Truths; nay, 
often an Infinity of Infinites : ſo that altho 
the Neceſſity of forming abſtract Ideas and 
univerſal Theorems, ariſes perhaps from the 
Limitation of our Minds, which cannot ad- 
mit an infinite Multirude of ſingular Ideas or 
Judgments at once, yet this Power gives us 
an Evidence of the Largeneſs of the human 
* above our Imagination. Thus for 
inſtance, the 47th Propofition of the firſt 
Book of EvucLid's Elements contains an 
infinite Multitude of Truths, concerning 
the infinite poſſible Sizes of right-angled 


Triangles, as you make the Area greater 
1 | or 
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or leſs; and in each of theſe Szzes you may Sec. 3. 

find an infinite Multitude of diſſimilar Tri- 

angles, as you vary the Proportion of the 

Baſe to the Perpendicular ; all which In- 

finitys of Infinites agree in the general 

Theorem. In Algebraick, and Fluxional 

Calculations, we ſhall ſtill find a greater 

Variety of particular Truths included in 
general Theorems ; not only in general E- 

quations applicable to all Kinds of Quan- 

tity, but in more particular Inveſtigations 

of Areas and Tangents: In which one 

Manner of Operation ſhall diſcover Theo- 

rems applicable to infinite Orders or Spe- 

cies of Curves, to the infinite Sizes of 

each Species, and to the infinite Points 

of the infinite Individuals of each Size. 


III. TR Ar we may the better diſcern this „ ff 
Agreement, or Unity of an Infinity of Ob- B. 4 
jects, in the general Theorem, to be the | 
Foundation - the Beauty or Pleaſure at- 
tending their Diſcovery, let us compare our 
Satisfaction in ſuch Diſcoverys, with the 
uneaſy ſtate of Mind in which we are, when 
we can only meaſure Lines, or Surfaces, by 
a Scale, or are making Experiments whic 
we can reduce to no general Canon, but 
only heaping up a Multitude of particular 
incoherent Obſervations. Now each of 
theſe Trials diſcovers a new Truth, but 
with no Pleaſure or Beauty, notwichſtand- 


N %. nc * 
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Set. 3. ing the Variety, till we can diſcover ſome 
A fort of Unity, or reduce them to ſome gene- 


Little 


Beauty in 
Axiom. 


ral Canon. 


IV. Ac Alx, let us take a Metaphyſi- 
cal Axiom, ſuch as this, Every Whole is 
greater than its Part; and we ſhall find 
no Beauty in the Contemplation. For 
tho this Propoſition contains many Infi- 
nitys of particular Truths; yet the Unity 
is inconſiderable, ſince they all agree only 
in a vague, undetermin'd Conception of 


Whole and Part, and in an indefinite Exceſs 


of the former above the latter, which is 
ſometimes great and ſometimes ſmall. So, 
ſhould we hear that the Cylinder is greater 
than the inſcrib'd Sphere, and this again 
greater than the Cone of the ſame Altitude, 
and Diameter of the Baſe, we ſhall find no 
pleaſure- in this Knowledge of a general Re- 
oo of greater and leſs, without any pre- 
ciſe Difference or Proportion. But 4 — 


ve ſee the univerſal exact Agreement of all 


poſſible Sizes of ſuch Syſtems of Solids, that 
they preſerve to each other the conſtant 
Ratio of 3, 2, 1; how beautiful is the The- 


orem, and how are we raviſh'd with its firſt 


Diſcovery ! 


Faß, Thee WE may likewiſe obſerve, that eaſy of 


rems, 


obvious Propoſitions, even where the U- 
nity is ſufficiently diſtinct, and determinate, 
do not pleaſe us ſo much as thoſe, which 

| being 
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being leſs obv70us, give us ſome Surprixe in Sect. 3. 

the Diſcovery: Thus we find little Pleaſure www. 

in diſcovering that a Line biſecting the ver- 

tical Angle of an Tſoſceles Triangle, biſects the 

Baſe, or the Reverſe; or, that Equilateral 

Triangles are Equiangular. Theſe Truths | | 

we mod know Intuitively, without De- 

monſtration: They are like common Goods, 

or thoſe which Men have long poſſeſſed, 

which do not give ſuch ſenſible Joys as 

much ſmaller new Additions may give us. 

But let none hence imagine, that the ſole 
Pleaſure of Theorems is from Surprize; for 

the ſame Novelty of a ſingle Experiment 

does not pleaſe us much: nor ought we to 

conclude from the greater Pleaſure accom- 

panying a neu, or unexpected Advantage, 

that Surprize, or Novelty is the only Plea- 

ſure of Life, or the only ground of Delight 

in Truth. Another kind of Surprize in cer- 

tain Theorems increaſes our pleaſure above 

that we have in Theorems of greater Ex- 
tent; when we diſcover a general Truth, 

which upon ſome confuſed Notion we had | 
reputed falſe : as that Aſſymptotes akvays - + 

approaching ſhould never meet the Curve. 
This is like the Joy of unexpected Advan- 

tage where we dreaded Evil. But tilt the 

Unity of many Particulars in the general 

Theorem 1s neceſlary to give Pleaſure in any 

Theorem. 
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V. THERE is another Beauty in Propo- 
ſitions, when one Theorem contains a great 
Multitude of Corollarys eaſily deducible 
from it. Thus that Theorem which gives 
us the Equation of a Curve, whence per- 
haps moſt of its Propertys may be deduc'd, 
does ſome way pleaſe and ſatisfy our Mind 
above any other Propoſition : Such a Theo- 


rem allo is the 3500 of the 11t Book of E u- 


CL1D, from which the whole Art of mea- 
ſuring right-lin'd Areas'is deduc'd, by Reſo- 
lution into Triangles, which are the halfs of 
ſo many Parallelograms ; and theſe are each 
reſpectively equal to ſo many Rectangles of 
the Baſe into the perpendicular Altitude: 
The 47th of the iſt Book is another of like 
Beauty, and ſo are many others. 


IN che ſearch of Nature there is the like 
Beauty in the Knowledge of ſome great 
Principles, or univerſal Forces, from which 
innumerable Effects do flow. Such is Gravi- 
tation, in Sir Is AAc NEwTon's Scheme; 
ſuch alſo is the Knowledge of the Original 
of Rights, perfect and imper fett, and ex- 


Ternal; alienable and unalienable, with their 


manner of Tranſlation; from whence the 
greateſt Part of moral Dutys may be de- 


duc'd in the various Relations of human 


Life. 


. 1 N 


* 


I'T is eaſy to ſee how Men are charm'd 
with the Beauty of ſuch Knowledge, beſides 
its Uſefulneſs ; and how this ſets them upon 
deducing the Propertys of each Figure from 
one Gengſis, and demonſtrating the mecha- 
nick Forces from one Theorem of the Com- 
fition of Motion; even after they have 
ufficient Knowledge and Certainty in all 
theſe Truths from diſtin independent De- 
monſtrations. And this Pleaſure we enjoy 
even when we have no Proſpect of obtain- 
ing any other Advantage from ſuch Manner 
of} Deduction, than the immediate Pleaſure 
of contemplating the Beauty : nor could 
Love of Fame excite us to ſuch regular Me- 
thods of Deduction, were we not conſcious 
that Mankind are pleas'd with them imme- 
diately, by this internal Senſe of their 
Beauty, 1 


Ix is no leſs eaſy to ſee into what ab- Fantaſtict 
ſurd Attempts Men have been led by this #4”: 


Senſe of Beauty, and an Aﬀectation of ob- 
_ taining it in the other Sciences as well as 
the Mathematicks. "Twas this probably 
which ſet DE SCART ES on that hopeful 
Project of deducing all human Knowledge 
from one Propoſition, viz. Cogito, ergo ſum ; 
Wo others with 55 little 70 contended, 
at Impoſſibile eſt idem ſimul eſſe & non eſſe, 
had 8 to the Style LE 
Title of Principium humane Cognitionts ab- 
; D<z ** 7% 2: 
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Set. 3./olut? primum. Mr. LEIBNIT z had an 
[ equal Affection for his favourite Principle 
| of a ſufficient Reaſon for every thing in Na- 
ture, and brags to Dr. CLARKE of the 
Wonders he had wrought in the intellectual 
World by its Aſſiſtance; but his learned 
Antagoniſt ſeems to think he had not ſuffi- 
cient Reaſon for his Boaſting *. If we look 
into particular Sciences, we may ſee in the 
Syſtems learned Men have given us of them, 
the Inconveniences of this Love of Unifer- 
mity. How aukwardly is PUuFENDORF 
forc'd to deduce the ſeveral Dutys of Men 
to God, themſelves, and their Neighbours, 
from his ſingle fundamental Principle of So- 
ciableneſꝭ to the whole Race of Mankind? 
This Obſervation might eafily be extended 
farther, were it neceſſary; and is a ſtron 
Proof that Men perceive the Beauty of Uni- 
formity in the Sciences, even from the Con- 
tortions of common Senſe they are led into 


by purſuing Th 


VI. THIS Delight which accompanys 
Sciences, or univerſal Theorems, may really 
be call'd a kind of Sen/ation ; fince it ne- 
ceſſarily ene the Diſcovery of any 
Propoſition, and is diſtinct from bare Know- . 
ledge it ſelf, being moſt violent at firſt, 
whereas the Knowledge is uniformly the 


1 


— — 


* See the Letters which paſs'd between Dr. CLAKxE And 
Mr. LEIBNITZ, Pag. 3. 


ſame, 


\ 
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ſame. And however Knowledge enlarges Sect. 3. 
the Mind, and makes us more capable f. 


comprehenſive Views and Projects in ſome 
kinds of Buſineſs, whence Advantage may 
alſo ariſe to us; yet we may leave it in the 
Breaſt of every Student to determine, whe- 
ther he has not often felt this Pleaſure with- 
out any ſuch proſpect of Advantage from 
the Diſcovery of his Theorem. All which 
can thence be infer'd is only this, that as 
in our external Senſes, ſo in our internal 
ones, the pleaſant Senſations generally a- 
riſe from ' thoſe Objects which calm Reaſon 
would have recommended, had we under- 
ſtood their Uſe, and which might have en- 
gag'd our purſuits from Self-:intere/t. 


VII. As to the Works of ART, were we Works of 
to run thro' the various artificial Contrivan- 4* 


ces or Structures, we ſhould conſtantly find 
the Foundation of the Beauty which appears 
in them, to be ſome kind of Uniformity, or 
Unity of Proportion among the Parts, and 
of each Part to the Whole. As there is a 
great Diverſity of Proportions poſſible, and 
different Kinds of Un:formity, ſo there is 
room enough for that Diverſity of Fancys 
obſervable in Architecture, Gardening, and 
ſuch like Arts in different Nations; they all 
may have Uniformity, tho the Parts in one 
may differ from thoſe in another. The 
Chineſe or Perfian Buildings are not like the 


Grecian and Roman, and yet the former has 
T9 D 3 -" 


38 An INQUIRY concerning 
Sect. 3. its Uniformity of the various Parts to each 
other, and to the Whole, as well as the lat- 

ter. In that kind of Architecture which the 
EUROPEANS call Regular, the Uniformity 
of Parts is very obvious, the ſeveral Parts 
are regular Figures, and either equal or fimi- 
lar at leaſt in the ſame Range; the Pedeſtals 
are Moc een or ſquare Priſins; the 
Pillars, Cylinders nearly; the Arches Circu- 
lar, and all thoſe in the ſame Row equal ; 
there is the ſame Proportion every where ob- 
ſerv'd in the ſame Range between the Dia- 
meters of Pillars and their Heights, their Ca- 
prtals, the Diameters of Arches, the Heights 
of the Pedeſtals, the Projections of the Cor- 
nice, and all the Ornaments in each of our 
five Orders. And tho other Countrys do not 
follow the Grecian or Roman Proportions; 
yet there is even among them a Proportion 
retain'd, a Shy nts and Reſemblance of 
correſponding Figures; and every Deviation 
in one part from that Proportion which is 
obſerv'd in the. reſt of the Building, is diſ- 

pleaſing to every Eye, and deſtroys or dimi- 

niſhes at leaſt the Beauty of the Whole. 


VIII. Tu E fame might be obſerv'd thro! 
all other Works of Art, even to the meaneſt 
Uten/il ; the Beauty of every one of which 
we ſhall always find to have the ſame Foun- 
dation of Uniformity amidſt Variety, without 
which they appear mean, irregular and de- 


form'd, 8 
8 SECT. 
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ei . 
Of Relative or Comparative Beauty. 


I. TF the preceding Thoughts concerning 

the Foundation of abſolute Beauty be 
Juſt, we may eaſily underſtand wherein re- 
lative Beauty conſiſts. All Beauty is rela- 
tive to the Senſe of ſome Mind perceiving 


it; but what we call relative is that which 


is apprehended in any Object, commonly 
confider'd as an Imitation of ſome Original: 
And this Beauty is founded on a Conformity, 
or a kind of Unity between the Original and 
the Copy. The Original may be either 
ſome Object in Nature, or ſome ęſtabliſb d 
Idea; for if there be any known dea as a 
Standard, and Rules to fix this Image or 
Idea by, we may make a beautiful Imitation. 
Thus a Statuary, Painter, or Poet, may 
pleaſe us with an HERRCVUIL Es, if his Piece 


Compara- 
tive Bean- 


ty. 


retains that Grandeur, and thoſe marks of 


Strength, and Courage, which we imagine 
in that Hero. . * 1 
Ap farther, to obtain comparative 
Beauty alone, it is not neceſſary that there 
be any Beauty in the Original; the Imita- 
tion of © abſolute Beauty may indeed in the 
whole make a more lovely Piece, and yet 
8 8 an 


40 An INQUIRY concerning 

Sect. 4. an exact Imitation ſhall ſtill be beautiful, tho 
the Original were intirely void of it: Thus 
the Deformitys of old Age in a Picture, the 
rudeſt Rocks or Mountains in a Landskip, if 

well repreſented, ſhall have abundant Beau- 

fy, tho __ not ſo great as if the Origi- 

nal were abſolutely beautiful, and as well re- 

preſented : Nay, perhaps the Novelty may 

make us prefer the repreſentation of Irregu- 

harity. | 
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Deſcription II. THE ſame Obſervation holds true in 
Foce. the Deſcriptions of the Poets either of natu- 
al Objects or Perſons; and this relative 
Beauty is what they ſhould principally en- 
deavour to obtain, as the peculiar Beauty 
of their Works. By the Moratæ Fabulæ, 
or the 30% of ARISTOTLE, we are not to 
underſtand virtuous Manners in a moral 
Senſe, but a juſt Repreſentation of Manners 

or Characters as they are in Nature; and 

that the Actions and Sentiments be ſuited to 
the Characters of the Perſons to whom they 
are aſcrib'd in Epic and Dramatick Poetry. 
Perhaps very good Reaſons may be — 
ed from the Nature of our Paſſions, to prove 
that a Poet ſhould not draw his Characters 

perfectly Virtuous; theſe Characters indeed 
abſtractly conſider d might give more Plea- 
ſure, and have more Beauty than the im- 
perfect ones which occur in Life with a mix- 
ture of Good and Evil: But it may ſuffice 

at preſent to ſuggeſt againſt this Choice, 


that 


2 
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that we have more lively Ideas of imperfect dect. 4. 


Men with all their Paſſions, than of morally 
Perfect Heroes, ſuch as really never occur to 
our Obſervation; and of which conſequent- 
ly we cannot judg exactly as to their Agree- 
ment with the Copy. And farther, thro' 
Conſciouſneſs of our own State, we are 
more nearly touch'd and affected by the im- 
perfect Characters; ſince in them we ſee re- 
preſented, in the Perſons of others, the Con- 
traſts of Inclinations, and the Struggles be- 
tween the Paſſions of Se- Love and thoſe of 
Honour and Virtue, which we often feel in 
our own Breaſts. This is the Perfection of 
Beauty for which Ho ME R is juſtly admir'd, 
as well as for the Variety of his Characters. 


«a 


— nd 


III. Many other Beautys of Poetry may Probabili- 
be reduc'd under this Claſs of relative Beau- » a 


ty: The Probability is abſolutely neceſſary 
to make us imagine Re/emblance ; it is by 
Reſemblance that the Similitudes, Metaphors 
and Allegorys are made beautiful, whether 
either the Subject or the Thing compar'd to 
it have Beauty or riot; the Beauty indeed is 
greater, when both have ſome original 


Beauty or Dignity as well as Re/emblance : 


and this is the foundation of the Rule of 
ſtudying Decency in Metaphors and Similys as 
well as Likeneſs. The Meaſures and Cadence 
are inſtances of Harmony, and come under 
the head of abſolute Beauty. * 


IV. WE 
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NL IV. Ws may here obſerve a firange 
Pronenſ* Proneneſs in our Minds to make perpetual 


10 compar (43 


Compariſons of all things which occur to our 
Obſervation, even of thoſe which are very 
different from each other. There are cer- 
tain Reſemblances in the Motions of all Ani- 
mals upon like Paſſions, which eaſily found 
a Compariſon ; but this does not ſerve to en- 

tertain our Fancy: Tnanimate Objects have 
often ſuch Poſitions as reſemble thoſe of the 
human Body in various Circumſtances ; theſe 
Airs or Geſtures of the Body are Indications 
of certain Diſpoſitions in the Mina, fo that 
our very Paſſions and Affections as well as 
other Circumſtances obtain a Reſemblance 
to natural inanimate Objects. Thus a Tem- 
peſt at Sea is often an Emblem of Wrath ; 
a Plant or Tree drooping under the Rain, of 
a Perſon in Sorrow; a Poppy bending its 
Stalk, or a Flower withering when cut by 
the Plow, reſembles the Death of a b/ooming 
Hers.; an aged Oak in the Mountains ſhall 
repreſent an old Empire, a Flame ſeizing a 
Wood ſhall repreſent a War. In ſhort, 
_ every thing in Nature, by our ſtrange in- 
clination to Reſemblance, ſhall be brought 
to repreſent other things, even the moſt 
remote, eſpecially the Paſſions and Circum- 
ſtances of human Nature in which we. are 
more nearly concern'd ; and to confirm this, 
and furniſh Inſtances of it, one need only 
look into HoMER or VIRGIL. OE 
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ful Fancy would find in a Grove, or a Wood, Sect. 4. 
an Emblem for every Character in a Com. 
monwealth, and every turn of Temper, or 
Station in Life. | 


V. ConCcERNING that kind of compara- Intention. 
tive Beauty which has a neceſſary relation 
to ſome eſtabliſh'd Idea, we may obſerve, 
that ſome Works of Art acquire a diſtinct 
Beauty by their Correſpondence to ſome u- 

niverſally ſuppos'd Intention in the Artificers, 
or the Perſons who employ'd him : And to 
obtain this Beauty, ſometimes they do not 
form their Works ſo as to attain the higheſt 
Perfection of original Beauty ſeparately con- 
ſider d; becauſe a Compoſition of this rela- 
tive Beauty, along with ſome degree of the 
original Kind, may give more Pleaſure, than 

a more perfect original Beauty ſeparately. 
Thus we ſee, that ſtrict Regularrty in laying 
out of Gardens in Parterres, Viſtas, parallel 
Walks, is often neglected, to obtain an Imi- 
tation of Nature even in ſome of its Wild- 
neſſes. And we are more Fn with this 
Imitation, eſpecially when the Scene is large 
and ſpacious, than with the more confin'd 
Exactneſs of regular Works. So likewiſe in - 
the Monuments erected in honour of deceaſed 
Heroes, altho a Cylinder, or Priſm, or regu- 
lar Solid, may have more original Beauty 
than a mw acute Pyramid or Obelist, yet 
the latter pleaſes more, by anſwering better 


the ſuppos d Intentions of Stability, and be- 
"= " 


— 


\ 


Sec. 4. ing conſpicuous. For the ſame reaſon: Cubes, 
or ſquare Priſms, are generally choſen for 
the Peagſtals of Statues, and not any of the 
more beautiful Solids, which do not ſeem fo 
ſecure from rolling. This may be the rea- 
ſon too, why Columns or Pillars look beſt 
when made a little taper from the middle, 


or a third from the bottom, that ny may 
not ſeem top-heavy and in danger of falling, 


VI. Tux like reaſon may influence Ar- 
tiſts, in many other Inſtances, to depart 
from the Rules of original Beauty, as above 
laid down. And yet this is no Argument 
againſt our Senſe of Beauty being founded, 
as was above explain'd, on Uniformity a- 
midſt Variety, but only an Evidence that 
our Senſe of Beauty of the Original Kind 
may be vary'd and overbalanc'd by another 
Kind of Beaux. 8 
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VI. Turs Beauty ariſing from Corre- 
ſpondence to Intention, would open to curi- 
ous Obſervers a new Scene of Beauty in the 
Works of NATuRE, by confidering how 
the Mechaniſm of the various Parts known 
to us, ſeems adapted to the Perfection of 
that Part, and yet in Subordination to the 
Good of ſome Syſtem or Whole. \ We gene- 
rally ſuppoſe the Good of the greateſt Whole, 
or of all Beings, to have been the Intention 
of the AUuUTHoR of Nature; and cannot 
avoid being pleas d when we ſeg any N of 
FI | 118 
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this De/ign executed in the Syſtems we are Sect. 4. 
acquainted with. The Obſervations already WWW 


made on this Subject are in every one's hand, 
in the Treatiſes of our late al, ee of me- 
chanical Philoſophy. We ſhall only obſerve 


here, that every one has a certain Pleaſure 


in ſeeing any Deſign well executed by curi- 
ous Mechamſm, even when his own Advan- 
tage is no way concern'd ; and alſo in dif- 
covering the Deſign to which any complex 
Machine is adapted, when he has 75 aps 
had a general Knowledge of the Machine 
before, without ſeeing its Correſpondence 
or Aptneſs to execute any Deſign. 


THE Arguments by which we prove 
Reaſon and Defign in any Cauſe from the 
Beauty of the Betts are ſo frequently us'd 
in ſome of the higheſt Subjects, that it may 
be neceſſary to inquire a little more parti- 
cularly into them, to ſee how far they will 
hold, and with what degree of Evidence. 


—— 
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Concerning our Reaſonings about De- 
ſign and Wiſdom in the Cauſe, 
from the Beauty or Regularity of 

—_— gr 


+. by I. HERE ſeems to be no neceſſary . 
7 dbb, Connection of our pleaſing Ideas 
of Beauty with the Uniformity or Regula 
rity of the Objects, from the Nature of 
things, antecedent to ſome Conſtitution of 
the AuTHoR of our Nature, which has 
made ſuch Forms . pleaſant to us. Other 
Minds may be ſo fram'd as to receive no 
Pleaſure from Uniformity; and we actually 
find that the ſame regular Forms ſeem not 
equally to pleaſe all tye Animals known 
to us, as ſhall probably appear hereafter. 
Therefore let us make what is the moſt un- 
' \ favourable Suppoſition to the preſent Ar- 
gument, vis. That the Cont ; 


itution of 

our Senſe ſo as to approve. . 1s 
merely arbitrary in the AUuTHoR of our 
Nature; and that there are an infinity of 
Taſtes or Reliſhes of Beauty poſſible; fo that 
it would be impoſſible to throw together 
fifty or a hundred Pebbles, which ſhould 

not make an agreeable Habitation for ſome 


WE Animal 
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Animal or other, and appear beautiful to it. Sect. 5. 
And then it is plain, that from the Percep- WWW 
tion of Beauty in any one Effect, we ſhould 
have no reaſon to conclude Deſgn in the 
Cauſe: for a Senſe might be ſo conſtituted 
as to be pleas d with ſuch Irregularity as 
may be the effect of an undirected Force *. 
But then, as there are an Infinity of Forms 
poſſible into which any Syſtem may be re- 
duc d, an Infinity of Places in which Ani- 
mals may be ſituated, and an Infinity of Re- 
liſbes or Senſes in theſe Animals is fuppos'd 
poſſible; that in the immenſe Spaces any one 
Animal ſhould by Chance be plac'd in a 
Syſtem agreeable to its Taſte, muſt be im- 
probable as infiniteto one atleaſt : And much 

more unreaſonable is it to expect from 
Chance, that a multitude of Animals agree- 


4 F 2 he A — 


*B3y undirected Force, or undeſigning Force, is to be un- 
derſtood, That Force with which an Agent may put Matter 
into Motion, without having any Deſign or Intention to pro- 

duce any 2 „ Form. The Conatus ad motum, without 
an actual Line of Direction, ſeems ſuch a groſs abſurdity in 
the Carteſian Scheme, that it is below the Dignity of common 
Semſe to vouchſafe to confuie it. But Men have ſo many con- 
fus'd Notions of ſome Nature, or Chance impreſſing Motions 
without any Deſign or Intention of producing any particular 
Effect, that it may be uſeful to ſhew, thut even this very abſurd 
Poſtulatum, tho it were grantgd them, is inſufficient to anſwer - 
the appearances in the Regularity of the World and this is 
what is attempted in che if fourteen Articles of this Section. 
Theſe Arguments would really be uſeleſs, if all Men were per- 
ſuaded of what to a Man of juſt Thought will appear 722 
obvious, that there can be no Thought-leſs Agent; and that 


Chance and Nature are mere empty Names, as they are us d on 
this Occaſion, relative only to our Ignorance. 


10g 
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Se. g. ing in their Senſe of Beauty ſhould obtain 
* agreeable Places. i 21 6 


Undirefed II. THERE is alſo the fame Probability, 
that in any one Syſtem of Matter an Und. 
refted Force will produce a regular Form, as 
any one given irregular one, of the fame de- 
gree of Complication : But ſtill the zrregu- 
= Forms into which any Syſtem may be 
rang'd, ſurpaſs in multitude the Regular, as 
Infinite does Unity; for what holds in one 
ſmall Syſtem will hold in a Thouſand, a Mil- 
lion, a Univerſe, with more Advantage, vi. 
that the irregular Forms poſſible infinitely 
ſurpaſs the Regular. For ' Inſtance, the 
Area of an Inch Square is capable of an In- 
finity of regular Forms, the Equilateral Tri- 
angle, the Square, the Pentagon, Hexagon, 
Heptagon, &c. but for each one regular 
Form, there are an Infinity of Irregular, as 
an Infinity of Scalena for the one equilateral 
Triangle, an Infinity of Trapezia for the 
one Square, of irregular Pentagons for the 
one Regular, and ſo on: and therefore ſup- 
poling any one Syſtem agitated by undeſgn- 
ing Force, it is infinitely more probable that 
it will reſolve itſelf into an irregular Form, 
than a regular. Thus, that a Syſtem of fix 
Parts upon Agitation ſhall not obtain the 
Form of a regular Hexagon, is at leaſt in- 
finite to Unity; and the more 8 as we 
make the Syſtem, the greater is the hazard, 
from a very obvious Reaſon. 
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Sect. 5. 
Wr ſee this confirm'd by our conſtant WVW 


Experience, that Regularity never ariſes 
from any wundefign'd Force of ours; and 
from this we conclude, that wherever there 
is any Regularity in the diſpofition of a 
Syſtem capable of many other Diſpoſitions, 
ere muſt have been Degn in the Cauſe ; 
and the Force -of this Evidence increaſes, 
according to the Multiplicity of Parts im- 
ploy'd. N 5 


BuT this Concluſion is too raſh, unleſs 


ſome farther Proof be introduc'd; and 
what leads us into it is this. Men, who 
have a Senſe of Beauty in Regularity, are led 
generally in all their Arrangements of Bodys 
to ſtudy ſome kind of Regularity, and ſel- 
dom ever deſign Irregularity: hence we 
judge the ſame of other Beings too, viz. that 
they ſtudy Regularity; and preſume upon 
Intention in the Cauſe wherever we ſee it, 
making Irregularity always a Preſumption 
of Want of Degn: whereas if other Agents 
have different Senſes of Beauty, or if they 
have no Senſe of it at all, Irregularity may 
as well be deſign'd as Regularity. And then 


let it be obſery'd, that in this Caſe there is 


juſt the ſame reaſon to conclude Deſgn in 
the Cauſe from any one irregular Effect, as 
from a regular one: for ſince there are an 
Infinity of other Forms poſſible as well as this 


irregular one produc d; and fince to ſuch a. 
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50 AnINQUIRY concerning 
Se. g. Being void of a Senſe of Beauty, all Forms 
are as to its own Reliſh indifferent, and all 

agitated Matter meeting muſt make ſome 
Form or other, and all Forms, upon Sup- 
poſition that the Force is apply'd by an 
Agent void of a Senſe of Beauty, would e- 
qually prove De/ign ; it is plain that no one 
Form proves it more than another, or can 
prove it at all; except from a general meta- 
phyſical Conſideration, that there is no pro- 
per Agent without Defign and Intention, and 
that every Effect flows from the Intention of 
ſome Cauſe. 


Similar III. T xis however follows from the 

Forms A above mention d Conſiderations, that ow 

anpoſible. ſing a Maſs of Matter ſurpaſſing a cubick 
Inch, as infinite of the firſt Power does Unity, 


and that this whole Maſs were ſome way de- 


„ 
2 


* There is a great Difference between ſuch a Being as is here 
mention'd, and a Being which has no Intention for any reaſon 
whatſoever to produce one Form more than another. This latter 
ſort of Being, as to the preſent Argument, would be the ſame 
with Chance, but not the former. For tho a Being has no ſenſe 
of Beauty, he may notwithſtanding be capable of Deſign, and 
of Intention ro produce regular Forms; and the obſervation of 

greater Regularity in any number of Effects, than could be ex- 
Pected from undirected Force, is a preſumption of Deſign and 
Intention in the Cauſe, even where the Cauſe is ſuppos'd to 
have no ſenſe of Beauty in ſuch Forms, ſince perhaps he may 
have other Reaſons moving him to chuſe ſuch Forms, Thus 
ſuppoſing the DEBIT T not immediately pleas'd with Regu- 
larity, Uniformity, or Similarity in Bodys, yet there. may be 
Reaſons moving him to produce ſuch Objefts, ſuch as the pleaſing 

his Creatures, having given them a ſenſe of Beauty founded on 
theſe Qualitys. See the two laſt Paragraphs of the laſt Section. 


termin'd 
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termin d from its own, Nature without any Sect. 5. 
Defgn in a Cauſe (which perhaps is ſcarce WW 
offible) to reſolve itſelf into parts whoſe 
Eid Contents were each a cubick Inch, and 
into a priſmatick Form whoſe Baſe ſhould 
always be + of a /quare Inch; ſuppoſe theſe 
Conditions determin'd, and all others left to 
undirected Force; all which we could expect 
from undirected Force in this Caſe would be 
one equilateral Pri/m, or two perhaps: be- 
cauſe there are an Infinity of irregular 
Priſms poſſible of the ſame Baſe, and ſolid 
Content ; and when we met with many 
ſuch Pri/ms, we muſt probably conclude 
them produc'd by Defgn, ſince they are 
more 1985 could have been expected by the 
Laws of Hazard. 


IV. Bu T if this infinite Maſs was not de- 
termin'd to a priſmatic Form, we could 
only expect from its caſual Concourſe one 
Priſm of any Kind, ſince there is an Infinity 
of other Solids into which the Maſs might 
be reſolv'd ; and if we found any great num- 
ber of Pr:i/ms, we ſhould have reaſon to pre- 
ſume Defgn : ſo that in a Maſs of Matter as 
infinite 7” the it Power, we could not 
from any Concourſe or Agitation expect with 
any good ground a Body of any given Di- 
menſions or Size, and of any given Form; 
ſince of any Dimenſion there are infinite 
Forms poſſible, and of any Form there are 
an Infinity of Dimenſions; and if we found 

E 2 ſeveral 
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| Sect. 5. ſeveral 2 of the ſame Dimenſion and 
GYV Form, we ſhould have ſo much Preſumption 


for De/ign. 


V. THERE is one trifling Objection 
which may perhaps ariſe from the cryſtal- 
lizing of certain Bodys, when the Fluid is 
evaporated in which they were ſwimming : 
for in this we frequently ſee regular Forms 
ariſing, tho there is nothing ſuppos'd in this 
Affair but an undireFed Force 5 Attraction. 
But to remove this Objection, we need only 
conſider, that we have good Reaſon to be- 
lieve, that the ſmalleſt Particles of cry/al- 
liz d Bodys have fix d regular Forms given 


them in the Conſtitution of Nature; and 


then it is eaſy to conceive how their Attrac- 
tions may produce regular Forms : but unleſs 
we ſuppoſe ſome preceding Regularity in the 
Figures of attracting Bodys, they can never 
form any regular Body at all. And hence 
we ſee how improbable it is, that the whole 
Maſs of Matter, not only in this Globe, but 


in all the fixed Stars known to us by our 


Eyes or Glaſſes, were they a thouſand times 


larger than our Aſtronomers ſuppoſe, could 


Combina- 
tions by 
Chance, 


impoſſible. 


in any Concourſe have eg any Number 


of fimilar Bodys Regular or Irregular. 


VI. AND let it be here obſerv'd, that there 
are many Compoſitions of Bodys which the 
ſmalleſt Degree of Defign could eaſily effect, 


which yet we would in vain expect from I 
K 5 
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the Powers of Chance or undefign'd Force, Sect. g. 
after an Infinity of Rencounters ; even ſup- | 
poſing a Diſſolution of every Form except 
the regular one, that the Parts might be pre- 
, par'd for a new Agitation. Thus, ſuppo- 
ling we could expect one equilateral Priſin of 
any given Dimenſions ſhould be form'd from 
undirected Force, in an Infinity of Matter 
ſome way determin'd to reſolve itſelf into 
Bodys of a given ſolid Content, (which is all 
we could expect, fince it is infinite to one 
after the /o/:4 Content is obtain'd, that the 
Body ſhall not be Pri/matical; and allow- 
_ ing it Priſinatical, it is infinite to one that it 
ſhall not be Equzlateral:) And again, ſup- 
poſing another Infinity of Matter determin'd 
to reſolve itſelf into Tubes, of Orifices exact- 
ly equal to the Baſes of the former Pri/ms, 
it is again at leaſt as the ſecond Power of In- 
finite to Unity, that not one of theſe Tubes 
ſhall be both Priſinatick and Equiangular ; 
and then if the Tube were thus form'd, fo as 
to be exactly capable of receiving ane of the 
Priſims and no more, it is inſinitèe to one that 
they ſhall never meet in infinite Space ; and 
ſhould they meet, it is infinite to one that 
the Axes of the Priſm and Tube ſhall never 
in the ſame ſtrait Line; and ſup- 
poling they did, it is again as infinite to 
three, that Angle (hall not meet Angle, fo as 
to enter. We ſee then how infinitely im- 
probable it is, That all the Powers of 
# Chance in infinite Matter, agitated thro' 
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Sect. 5.“ infinite Ages, could ever effect this ſmall 

A Compoſition of a Priſm entering a Pri/- 
| ce matick Bore; and, that all our hazard 
4 for it would at moſt be but as three is to 
the third Power of Infinite.” And yet 
the ſmalleſt Degn could eaſily effect it. 


VII. May we not then juſtly count it al- 
together abſurd, and next to an abſolute 
ſtrict Impoſſibility, © That all the Powers of 
ce undirefed Force ſhould ever efle& ſuch a 
te complex Machine as the moſt imperfect 
« Plant, or the meaneſt Animal, even in 
ce one Inſtance ?” For the Improbabihty juſt 
increaſes, as the Complication of Mecha- 

' niſm in theſe natural Bodys ſurpaſſes that 
ſimple Combination above mention'd. 


VIII. Lt Ir it be here obſerv'd, © That 

* the preceding Reaſoning from the Fre- 
te quency of regular Bodys of one Form in 
te. the Univerſe, and from the Combinations 
* of various Bodys, is intirely independent 
* on any Perception of Beauty ; and would 
„ equally prove Defgn in the Cauſe, altho 
« there were no Being which perceiv'd 
Beauty in any Form whatſoever :” for it 
is in ſhort this, That the recurring of 
« any Effect oftner than the Laws of Hazard 
* determine, gives Preſumption of Defign ; 
« ond, That Combinations which no unde. 
« fign'd Force could give us reaſon to expetd, 
« muſt neceſſarily prove the ſame ; and that 
— * with 
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« with ſuperior probability, as the multitude Sect. 5. 
« of Caſes in which the contrary might hap- WWW 


« pen, ſurpaſs all the Caſes in which this 
ce could happen: which appears to be in 
the ſimpleſt Caſes at leaſt as Infinite does 
. Unity. And the frequency of fmilar irre- 
gular Forms, or exact Combinations of them, 
is an equal Argument of De/ign in the Cauſe, 
ſince the Similarity, or exact Combinations of 
irregular Forms, are as little to be expected 
from all the Powers of undirected Force, as 
any ſort whatſoever. 


IX. To bring this nearer to ſomething 
like a Theorem, altho the Idea of Infinite be 
troubleſom enough to manage in Reaſoning, 
The Powers of Chance, with infinite Mat- 
ter in infinite Ages, may anſwer Hazards as 
the fifth Power of Infinite and no more: 
thus the Qzantity of Matter may be con- 
ceiv'd as the third Power of Infinite and no 
more, the various Degrees of Force may 
make another Power of Infinite, and the 
Number of Rencounters may make the fifth, 
But this laſt only holds on Suppoſition, that 
after every Rencounter there is no Cobgſion, 
but all is diſſolv'd again for a new Con- 
courſe, except in ſimilar Forms or exact Com- 
binations; which Suppoſition is intirely 
2 ſince we ſee diſſimilar Bodys co- 

ering as ſtrongly as any, and rude Maſſes 
more than any Combinations. Now to pro- 
duce any given Body, in a given Place or 
$7 E >. E 4 Situa- 
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Sect. 5. Situation, and of given Dimenſions, or 


hape, the Hazards of the contrary are, one 


Power of Infinite at leaſt to obtain the Place 
or Situation; when the Situation is obtain'd, 
the „lid Content requires another Power of 
Infinite to obtain it; the Situation and So- 
lidity obtain'd require, for accompliſhing 


the /impleſt given Shape, at leaſt the other 


three Powers of Infinite. For inſtance, let 
the Shape be a four-fided Pri/m or Paral- 
lvibed; that the Surfaces ſhould be Planes 


requires one Power ; that they ſhould be 


Parallel in this Caſe, or inclin'd in any gi- 
ven Angle in any other Caſe, requires ano- 
ther Power of Injinite ; and that they ſhould 


be in any given Ratio to each other, re- 


quires at leaſt the th:rd Power: for in each 
of theſe Heads there is ſtill an Infinity at 
leaſt of other Caſes poſſible beſide the one 


given. So that all the Powers of Chance 


could only produce perhaps one Body of 
every ſimpler Shape or Size at moſt, and 
this is all we could expect: we might ex- 
vo one Pyramid, or Cube, or Priſm per- 
haps ; but when we increaſe the Conditions 


_ requir'd, the Proſpect muſt grow more im- 


probable, as in more complex Figures, and 
in all Combinations of Bodys, and in fimilar 
Species, which we never could reaſonably 
hope from Chance; and therefore where we 


fee them, we muſt certainly aſcribe them to 


Depgu. 
X. Tux 
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Sect. 5. 

X. TAI Combinations of regular Forms, Wy 
or of irregular ones exactly adapted to each j;,w of ir- 
other, require ſuch vaſt Powers of Infinite regular 
to effect them, and the Hazards of the con- Ferm, e- 


. frary Forms are ſo infinitely numerous, that, 


all Probability or Poſſibility of their being ac- 
compliſh'd by Chance ſeems quite to vaniſh. 
Let us apply the Caſes in Art. vi. of this 
Section —. the Priſm and Tube, to our 
ſimpleſt Machines, ſuch as a pair of Wheels 
of our ordinary 3 each Circular, 
Spokes equal in length, thickneſs, ſhape ; the 
Wheels ſet Parallel, the Axle-tree fix d in the 
Nave of both, and ſecur d from coming out 
at either End : Now the Caſes in which the 
contrary might have happen'd from undi- 


rected Concourſes, were there no more re- 


qually im- 
ofſible. 


 quir'd than what is juſt now mention'd, 


muſt amount in Multitude to a Power of 
Infinite equal to every Circumſtance requir'd. 
What ſhall we ſay then of a Plant, a Tree, 
an Animal, a Man, with ſuch multitudes of 


adapted. Veſſels, ſuch Articulations, Inſerti- 


ons of Muſcles, Diffuſion of Veins, Arterys, 
Nerves? The Improbability that ſuch Ma- 
cChines ſhould be the Effect of Chance, muſt 

be near the 7nfinitefmal Power of Infinite to 
Unity. = 


XI. FuRTHER, were all the former 


Reaſoning from Similarity of Forms and 


Combinations groundleſs, and could Chance 


£:ve 
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Sect. 5. give us ground to expect ſuch Forms, with 
WYVV exact Combination, yet we could only pro- 

miſe ourſelves one of theſe Forms among an 
Infinity of others. When we ſee then ſuch 
a multitude of Individuals of a Species, ſimi- 
lar toeach other in a great number of Parts; 
and when we ſee in each Individual, the 
correſponding Members fo exactly like each 
other, what poſſible room is there left for 
queſtioning Defign in the Univerſe ? None 
but the bareſt l againſt an incon- 
ceivably great Probability, ſurpaſſing every 
ching which is not fr: Demonſtration, 


XII. T x1s Argument, as has been al- 
ready obſerv'd “, is quite abſtracted from 
any Senſe of Beauty in any ee Form; 
for the exact Similarity of a hundred or a 
thouſand Trapezia, proves Defign as well 
as the Similarity of Squares, ſince both are 
equally above all the Powers of undirected 
Force or Chance, as the hundredth or thou- 
ſandtb Power of Infinite ſurpaſſes Unity; and 
what is above the Powers of Chance, muſt 
give us proportionable Preſumption for De- 


5 


Trvs, allowing that a Leg, or Arm, or 
Eye, might have been the Effect of Chance, 
(which was ſhewn to be mot abſurd, and 
next to abſolutely z-zpoſible) that it ſhould 


* —_ 


* See above, Art. viii, 


not 


%, 
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not have a . Lg, 2 Sect. 5. 
a n 


of Infinite proportion d to the Complication 
of Parts; for in Proportion to this is the 
multitude of Caſes increas'd, in which it 
would not have a correſponding Member 

ſimilar : ſo that allowing twenty or thirty 
Parts in ſuch a Structure, it would be as the 
twentieth or thirtieth Power of Infinite to 
ORs that the correſponding Part ſhould 
not be imilar. What ſhall we ſay then of 
the fimilar Forms of a whole Species? 


of Tf fimilar, muſt be a 


XIII. Ir ir be objected, That natural 2 Simi 
chance, im- 


1 s are not exactiy ſimilar, but only 
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« grofly ſo to our Senſes; as that a Vein, an poſitle, 


« Artery, a Bone is not perhaps _— ſi- 
« milar to its Correſpondent in the ſame 
« Animal, tho it appears ſo to our Senſes, 
« which judge only of the Bulk, and do not 
c diſcern the ſmall conſtituent Parts; and 
te that in the ſeveral Individuals of a 8 

* cies the D:ſimilarity is always ſenſible, 


c often in the internal Structure, and al- 


« ways in the external Appearance.” To 
remove this Objection it will be ſufficient to 
ſhew, © Thar the multitude of Caſes where- 
« in ſenſible Diſimilifude cou'd have _ 
« pen'd, are ſtill infinitely more than all the 
« Caſes in which /enfible Similitude might 
« be retained -” ſo that the ſame Reaſon- 
ing holds from ſenſible Similarity, as from 
the matbematically exact: And again,“ 3 

e 8 | 1 
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Set. 5.* the Caſes of 75 Diſimilarity do in the 
fame manner ſurpaſs the Caſes of groſs 

E Similarity poſſible, as infinite does one.” 


XIV. To prove both theſe Aſſertions, 
let us conſider a ſimple Inſtance. Suppoſe 
_ a Trapezium of a foot Square in Area ſhould 
appear egg fimilar to another, while no 
one fide differs, by + of an Inch; or no 
Angie in one ſurpaſſes the correſponding one 
in the other above ten Minutes: now this 
tenth of an Inch is infinitely diviſible, as are 
alſo the ten Minutes, ſo that the Caſes of 
enſenfible Diffimilarity under apparent Simila- 
rity are really Infinite. But then it is alſo 
1 that there are an Iaſinity of different 
ſenſibly diſſimilar Trapezia, even of the 
ſame Area, according as we vary a Side by 
one Tenth, two Tenths, three Tenths, and 
ſo on, and vary the Angles and another Side 
ſo as to keep the Area equal. Now in each 
of theſe infinite Degrees of ſenſible Diſſimi- 
Etude the ſeveral Tenths are 2nfinitely divi- 
ſible as well as in the farſt Caſe; ſo that the 
multitude of ſenſible 577 5 4 are to the 
multitude of ixſenfible Diſſimilaritys under 
apparent Reſemblance, ſtill as the ſecond 
Power of Infinite to the firſt, or as Infinite 
to Unity. And then how vaſtly greater 
muſt the Multitude be, of all pollible ſen- 
Able Diſſimilaritys in ſuch complex Bodys as 
Legs, Arms, Eyes, Arterys, Veins, Skele- 
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XV. As to the Di/imilaritys of Animals 


of the ſame Species, it is in the ſame man- 
ner plain, that the poſſible Caſes of gro/s 
Diſimilarity are Infinite ; and then every 
| Caſe of groſs Diſimilarity contains alſo all 

the Caſes of inſenſible Diſſimilarity. Thus, 
if we would count all Animals of a Spe- 
cies groſiy fimilar, while there was no Limb 
which in Length or Diameter did exceed 
the ordinary Shape by above a third of the 
Head; it is plain that there are an Infinity 
of ſenſibly different groſs Diſſimilaritys e 
ble, and then in each of theſe Caſes o groſs 
Di ſjimilarity, there are an Infinity of Caſes 
of nicer Diſimilarity, ſince , of the Head 
may be infinitely divided. To take a low 
but eaſy Inſtance; two Cockle-Shells which 


fitted each other naturally, may have an 


Infinity of inſen/ible Differences, but ſtill there 
are an Infinity of poſſible ſen/ible Differences; 
and then in any one of the _ /enfibly different 
Forms, there may be the ſame Infinity of 


. — 
9 
* * 


inſenſible Differences beſide the /enfible one: 


So that ſtill the hazard for even gro/s Simi- 
larity from Chance is Infinite to one, and 
this always increaſes by a Power of Infinite 
for every diſtin Member of the Animal, 
in which even gro/s Similarity is retain'd 
ſince the Addition of every Member or Part 
to a complex Machine, makes a new Infi- 
nity of Caſes, inewhich ſenſible Diſſimilarity 
may happen ; and this Infinity 3 
„„ wit 


* 
61 
Sect. 
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Sect. g. with the infinite Caſes of the former Parts, 
UWVV raiſes the Hazard by a Power of Infinite. 


Now this may ſufficiently ſhew us the 
Abſurdity of the Cartefan or Epicurean 
H pete even granting their Poſtulatum 
of undirected Force impreſs'd on infinite 
Matter ; and ſeems almoſt a Demonſtration 
of Defign in the Univerſe. 


XVI. On x Objection more remains to be 
remov'd, via. That ſome imagine, this 
* Argument may hold better 2 Priori than 
« & Poſteriori; that is, we have better 
« Reaſon to believe, when we ſee a Cauſe 
© about to act, without Knowledge, that 

* he will not attain any given, or deſir'd 

« End; than we have on the other hand to 
« believe, when we ſee the End actually at- 
te tain d, that he acted with Knowledge: 
« Thus, ſay they, when a particular Per- 
« ſon is > to draw a Ticket in a Lot- 
« tery, where there is but one Prize to a 
« 'thouſand Blanks, it is highly probable that 
e he ſhall draw a Blank; but ſuppoſe we 

© have ſeen him actually draw for himſelf 
„ the Prize, we have no ground to con- 

« clude that he had Knowledge or Art to 
« accompliſh this End.” But the Anſwer 
is obvious: In ſuch Contrivances we ge- 
nerally have, from the very Circumſtances 
of the Lottery, very ſtrong moral Argu- 
ments, which almoſt demonſtrate that Art 

can 


can have no place; ſo that a — of Sect, 
a thouſand to one, may not ſurmount 
Arguments: But let the Probability be in- 
creas d, and it will ſoon ſurmount all Argu- 
ments to the contrary. For inſtance, If we 
ſaw a Man ten times ſucceſſively draw Prizes, 
in a Lottery where there were but ten Prizes 
to ten thouſand Blanks, I fanſy few would 
queſtion whether he us'd Art or not : much 
leſs would we imagine it were Chance, if 
we ſaw a Man draw for his own Gain ſuc- 
ceſſively a hundred, or a thouſand Prizes, 
from among a proportionably greater num- 
ber of Blanks. Now in the Works of Na- 
ture the Caſe is intirely different : we have 
not the leaſt Argument againſt Art or De- 
gn. An intelligent Cauſe is ſurely at leaſt 
as probable a Notion as Chance, general 
Force, Conatus ad Motum, or the Clinamen 
Principiorum, to account for any Effect 
whatſoever : And then all the Regularity, 
Combinations, Similaritys of Species, are ſo 
many Demonſtrations, that there was De- 
gn and Intelligence in the CAus E of this 
Univerſe : Whereas in fair Lotterys, all Art 
in drawing is made, if not acwally impoſſi- 
ble, ar leaſt highly improbable. 


ole WWW 


XVII. LzT it be here obſerv'd alſo, Irregslari- 


That a rational Agent may be capable of, 


e imprefling Force without intending to wan: of 
te produce any particular Form, and of de- Peſan. 


* ſignedly producing irregular or diſſimilar 
5 5 « Forms, 
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| Sect. 5. Forms, as well as regular and fimilar * 
Aud hence it follows, That altho all the 


« Regularity, Combination and Similarity in 
ce the Univerſe, are Preſumptions of De/ign 

te yet Irregularity is no e ex of the 
ce contrary ; unleſs we ſuppoſe that the 

« Agent is determin'd from a Senſe of Beau- 
5 9 always to act regularly, and delight in 
« Similarity ; and that he can have no other 
© inconſiſtent Motive of Action: Which 
laſt is plainly abſurd. We do not want in 
the Univerſe many Effects which feem to 


have been left to the general Laws of Mo- 


tion upon ſome great Impulſe, and have ma- 
ny Inſtances where Similarity has been plainly 
deſign'd in ſome reſpects, and probably neg- 
lected in others; or even Diſſimilarity de- 
ſign'd. Thus we ſee the general exact Re- 
ſemblance between the two Eyes of moſt 
Perſons; and yet perhaps no other third 
Eye in the World is exactly like them. We 
ſee a groſs Conformity of ſhape in all Per- 
ons in - innumerable Parts, and yet no two 
Individuals of any Species are undiſtinguiſh- 
able; which perhaps is intended for valu- 


able Purpoſes to the whole Species. 


Wiſdom, 
Prudence. 


XVIII. HiTuzRTo the Proof amounts 
only to Defign or Intention barely, in oppo- 


ſition to Blind Force or Chance; and we ſee 


the Proof of this is independent on the arbi- 
trary Conflitution of our internal Senſe of 
Beauty. Beauty is often ſuppos d an Argu- 


* 


BEAUTY, ORDER; Oe. 
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ment of more than Deſgn, to wit, Wiſdom Sect. 5. 
and Prudence in the Cauſe, Let us inquire WWW, 


alſo into this. 

WIS po M denotes the purſuing of the be 
Ends by the beſt Means; _ — KA eau 
we can from any Effect prove the Cau/e to 
be rie, we muſt know what is Be to the 
Cauſe or Agent. Among men who have 
pleaſure in contemplating Uniformity, the 
Beauty of Effects is an Argument of Wiſdom, 
becauſe this is Good to them; but the ſame 
Argument would not hold as to a Being void 
of this Senſe of Beauty. And therefore the 
Beauty apparent to us in Nature, will not 
of itlelf prove Wiſdom in the Cauſe, unleſs 
this Cauſe, or Au THOR of Nature be ſu 

osd BENEVOLENT; and then indeed the 
appineſs of Mankind is defirable or Good 
to the SUPREME CAUSE; and that Form 
which pleaſes us, is an Argument of his Wi 
dom. And the Strength of this Argument is 
increaſed always in proportion to the Degree 
of Beauty produc'd in Nature, and expos'd 


to the View of any rational Agents; ſince 


upon ſuppoſition of a benevolent DET , all 
the apparent ua produc'd is an Evidence 
of the Execution of a Benevolent Defign, to 
give them the Pleaſures of Beauty. 


Bu r what more immediately proves Vi 
dom is this; when we ſee any Machine with 
a great Complication of Parts actually ob- 

* taining 
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Sect. 5. taining an End, we juſtly conclude, Tha t 
A ſice this could not have been the Effect 


ce of Chance, it muſt have been intended for 
ce that End, which is obtain'd by it;“ and 
then the Ends or Intentions, being in part 


known, the Complication of Organs, and 
their nice Diſpoſition adapted to this End, 


is an Evidence of a comprehenſive large 
« Underſtanding in the Cauſe, according to 
ar dhe 1 of Parts, and the Appo- 


cc ſiteneſs of their Structure, even when we 


cc do not know the 1 ntention of the Whole.” 


XIX. THERE is another kind of Beauty 
from which we conclude Wiſdom in the 
Cauſe, as well as Deſign, when we ſee many 


uſeful or beautiful Effects flowing from one 
general Cauſe. There is a very good Reaſon 


for this Concluſion among Men. Intereſt 
muſt lead Be/ngs of limited Powers, who are 
uncapable of a great diverſity of Operations, 
and diſtracted by them, to chooſe this frugal 
Oeconomy of their Forces, and to look upon 
ſuch Management as an Evidence of Wiſdom 
in other Beings like themſelves. Nor is this 


ſpeculative Reaſon all which influences 


them, for even beſide this Conſideration of 
Intereſt, they are determin'd by a Senſe of 
Beauty where that Reaſon does not hold ; as 
when we are judging of the Productions of 
other Agents about whoſe Oeconomy we are 
not ſollicitous. Thus, who does not ap- 
prove of it as a Perfection in that 
_ | Nres 


three or four Motions of the Hour, Minute, Sect. 5. 
and ſecond Hands, and monthly Plate, ſhould www, 


ariſe from one Spring or Weight, rather than 
from three, or four Springs, or Weights, in 
a very Compound Machine, which ſhould 
perform the ſame Effects, and anſwer all 
the fame Purpoſes with equal exactneſs? 
Now the Foundation of this Beauty plainly 
appears to be Uniformity, or Unity of Cauſe 
amidſt Diverſity of Effects. 


XX. WI ſhall * hereafter offer ſome Generat 
Reaſons, why the AUTH oR of Nature may Laus. 


chooſe to operate in this manner by General 
Laws and Univerſal extenſive Cauſes, altho 
the Reaſon juſt now mention'd does not hold 
with an Almighty Being. This is certain, 
That we have ſome of the moſt delightful 
Inſtances of Univer/al Cauſes in the Works of 
Nature, and that the moſt ſtudious men in 
theſe Subjects are ſo delighted with the Ob- 
ſervation of them, that they always look 
upon them as Evidences of Viſdom in the 
Adminiſtration of Nature, from a SENSR 
or BEAUTY. | | 


XXI. T x = wonderfully fimple Mecha- 
niſin which performs all Animal Motions, 
was mention'd ꝓ already; nor is that of the 
inanimate Parts of Nature, leſs admirable. 
Ho innumerable are the Effects of that one 


ad a . — 


See the laſt Section. + See above, Seck. ii. Art. 8. 
F 2 Prin- 
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Sect. 5. Principle of Heat, deriv'd to us from the 
Fun, which is not only delightful to our 
Sight and Feeling, and the Means of diſ- 
cerning Objects, but is the Cauſe of Rains, 
Springs, Rivers, Winds, and the univerſal 
Cauſe of Vegetation! The uniform Principle 
of 9 preſerves at once the Planets in 
their Orbits, gives Cobeſion to the Parts of 
each Globe, and Stability to Mountains, Hills, 
and artificial Structures; it raiſes the Sea 
in Tides, and finks them again, and re- 
ſtrains them in their Channels; it drains the 
Earth of its ſuperfluous Moiſture, by Rivers; 
it raiſes the Vapours by its Influence on the 
Air, and brings them down again in Rains; 
it gives an uniform Preſſure to our Atmoſphere, 
neceſſary to our Bodys in general, and more 
eſpecially to Inſpiration in Breathing ; and 
furniſhes us with an univerſal Movement, 
capable- of being apply'd in innumerable 
Engines. How incomparably more beautiful 
is this Structure, than if we ſuppos d ſo ma- 
ny diftinf Volitions in the DEI v, produc- 
ing every particular Effect, and preventing 
ſome of the accidental Evils which caſually 
flow from the general Law ! We may raſhly 
imagine that this latter manner of Opera- 
tion might have been more uſeful to us; 
and it would have been no diſtraction to 
Omnipotence : But then the great Beauty had 
been loſt, and there had been no more Plea- 
ſure in the Contemplation of this Scene, 
which is now ſo delightful. One would 
1 rather 


BEAUTY, ORDER, Ce. 


rather chooſe to run the hazard of its caſual dect. | 1 
Evils, than part with that harmonious Form, WWW 


which has been an unexhauſted Source of 
Delight to the ſucceſſive Spectators in all 
Ages. | 


XXII. HEN CE we ſee, © That how- Miracles; 


« ever Miracles may prove the Superin- 
“ tendency of a voluntary Agent, rk 
4 the Univerſe is not guided by Neceſſity or 
“Fate, yet that Mind muſt be weak and in- 


% advertent, which needs them to confirm 


e the Belief of a Viſe and Good DE IT ; 
t ſince the deviation from general Laws, 
& unleſs upon very extraordinary Occaſions, 


« muſt. be a preſumption of Inconſtancy 


« and Weakneſs, rather than of eddy Tr 
% dom. and Power, and muſt weaken the 
e beſt Arguments we can have for the Sa- 
* gacity and Power of the univerſal Mi ND,” 


| 
| 
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an imme- 
diate 
Source of 
Pain. 
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Er . | 
Of the Univerſality of the Senſe of 
| Beauty among Men. 


* 
thn. 


"OW _ 


I. E before * inſinuated, That all 

Beauty has a relation to ſome 
c percerving Power; and conſequently ſince 
we know not how great a Variety of Senſes 
there may be among Animals, there is no 
Form in Nature concerning which we can 
pronounce, © That it has no Beauty; for 
it may ſtill pleaſe ſome perceiving Power, 


But our Inquiry is confin'd to Men; and be- 


fore we examine the Unverſality of this 
Senſe of Beauty, or their agreement in ap- 
proving Uniformity, it may be proper to 
conſider, © whether, as the other Ser/es 
* which give us Pleaſure do alſo give us 
e Pain, ſo this Senſe of Beauty does make 
* ſome Objects diſagreeable to us, and the 


% occaſion of Pain.” 


THAT many Objects give no pleaſure to 
our Senſe is obvious; many are certainly 
void of Beauty: But then there is no Form 
which ſeems neceſſarily diſagreeable of it 


ſelf, when we dread no other Evil from it, 


„ 


9 


See above Seck. i. Art. 17. Sec. iv. Art. 1. 
and 


and compare it with nothing better of the Sect. 6. 
Kind. Many Objects are naturally diſplea- www 


ſing, and diſtaſteful to our external Senſes, 
as well as others pleaſing and agreeable; as 
Smells, Taſtes, and ſome ſeparate Sounds : 
but as to our Senſe of Beauty, no Compoli- 
tion of Objects which give not unpleaſant 
ſimple Ideas, ſeems poſitively unpleaſant or 
painful of itſelf, had we never obſerv'd an 
thing better of the Kind. Deformzty is only 
the abſence of Beauty, or deficiency in the 
Beauty expected in any Species: Thus bad 
Muſichè pleaſes Ruſticks who never heard any 
better, and the fineſt Ear is not offended 
with tuning of Inſtruments if it be not too 
tedious, where no Harmony is expected; and 
yet much ſmaller Diſſonancy ſhall offend a- 
midſt the Performance, where Harmony is 
expected. A rude Heap of Stones is no way 
offenſive to one who ſhall be diſpleas'd with 
Irregularity in Architecture, where Beauty 
was expected. And had there been a Spe- 
cies of that Form which we now call 24 
or deform'd, and had we never ſeen or expec- 
ted greater Beauty, we ſhould have receiv'd 
no diſguſt from it, altho the Pleaſure would 
not have been ſo great in this Form as in 
thoſe we now admire. Our Senſe of Beauty 
ſeems deſign d to give us poſitive Pleaſure, 
but not poſitive Pain or Diſguſt, any farther 
than what ariſes from diſappointment. 
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Sect. 6. 


Approba- 
tion and 
Diſlike 

from A, 
ſociations 


of Ideas. 


* ſweetneſs of Temper, Humanity and Cheer- 
fulneſs, altho the bodily Form continues, it 
ſhall 


An INQUIRY concerning 


II. THE R 5 are indeed many Faces 
which at firſt View are apt to raiſe Diſlike; 
but this is generally not from any Defor- 


mity which of it ſelf is F diſpleaſing, 


but either from want of expected Beauty, or 
much more from their carrying ſome natural 
indications of morally bad Diſpoſitions, which 
we all acquire a Faculty of diſcerning ' in 
Countenances, Airs, and Geſtures. That this 
is not occaſion'd by any Form poſitively diſ- 
guſting, will appear from this, That if upon 
long acquaintance we are ſure of finding 


give us no Diſguſt or Diſpleaſure; 
whereas if any thing were naturally diſagree- 
able, or the occaſion of Pain, or poſitive 
Diſtaſte, it would always continue ſo, even 
altho the Averſion we might have toward it 
were counterbalanc'd by other Confidera- 
tions. There are Horrors rais'd by ſome 
Objects, which are only the Effect of Fear 


for our ſelves, or Compaſſion towards others, 


when either Reaſon, or ſome fooliſh Abo- 


ciation of Ideas, makes us apprehend Dan- 


ger, and not the Effect of any thing in the 
Form it ſelf: for we find that moſt of thoſe 
Objects which excite Horror at firſt, when 
Experience or Reaſon has remov'd the Fear, 
may become the occaſions of Pleaſure; as 
ravenous Beaſts, a tempeſtuous Sea, a craggy 


Precipice, a dark ſhady Valley. 
Ton ” — 
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. | Sect. 6. 
III. Wr ſhall fee * hereafter, © That 


« Aſottations of Ideas make Objects plea- 
« fant, and delightful, which are not na- 
ee turally apt to give any ſuch Pleaſures; 
« and the ſame way, the caſual Conjunctions 
« of Ideas may Eve a Diſguſt, where there 
„js nothing diſagreeable in the Form it 
e ſelf.” And this is the occaſion of many 


fantaſtick Averſions to Figures of ſome Ani- | 


mals, and to ſome other Forms: Thus 
Swine, Serpents of all Kinds, and ſome In- 
ſefts really beautiful enough, are beheld 
with Averfion by many People, who have 
got \ſome accidental Ideas aſſociated to them. 
And for Ditaftes of this Kind, no other Ac- 
count can be given, Oe 


Aſſociati- 
Ns. ö 


IV. Bor as to the univerſal Agreement Univerſa- 
of Mankind in their Senſe of Beauty from 23 


Uniformity amidſt Variety, we muſt conſult 
Experience: and as we allow all Men Rea- 
fon, fince all Men are capable of underſtand- 


ing fimple Arguments, tho few are capable 


of complex Demonſtrations ; ſo in this Caſe 
it muſt be ſufficient to prove his Senſe of 
Beauty univerſal, © if all Men are better 
<« pleasd with Uniformity in the ſimpler 
<« Inſtances than the contrary, even when 
there is no Advantage obſery'd attending 
it; and likewiſe if all Men, according as 


ds 


* See below Art. 11, 12. of this Section. 
« their 


Senſe. 
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© their Capacity enlarges, ſo as to receive 

and compare more complex Ideas, have 
a greater Delight in Unrzformity, and are 
"TX 80 with its more complex Kinds, 
oth Original and Relative. 


No v let us conſider if ever any Perſon 
was void of his Senſe in the ſimpler Inſtan- 
ces. Few Trials have been made in the 
ſimpleſt Inſtances of Harmony, becauſe as 
ſoon as we find an Ear incapable of reliſhing 
complex Compoſitions, | ſuch as our Tunes 
are, no farther Pains are employ'd about 
fuch. But in Figures, did ever any Man 
make choice of a Trapezium, or any irre- 
_ gular Curve, for the Ichnagraphy or Plan of 
his Houſe, without Neceſſity, or ſome great 
Motive of Convenience? or to make the 
oppoſite Walls not parallel, or unequal in 
Height? Were ever Trapeziums, irregular 
Polygons or Curves choſen: for the Forms of 
Doors or Windows, tho theſe Figures might 
have anſwer'd the Uſes as well, and would 
have often ſav'd a great part of the Time, 
Labour and Expence to Workmen, which 
is now employ'd in ſuiting the Stones and 
Timber to the regular Forms? Among all 
the fantaſtick Modes of Dreſs, none was 
ever quite void of Uniformity, if it were 
only in the reſemblance of the two Sides of 
the ſame Robe, and in ſome general Aptitude 
to the human Form. The Pictiſo Painting 
had always relative Beauty, by reſemblance 
to 


BEAUTY, ORDER, Ge. ys 
to other Objects, and often thoſe Objects Sect. 6. 
were originally beautiful: however juſtly . 
we might here apply HorRacz's Cenſure 

of impertinent Deſcriptions in Poetry, 


# 


. i 1 - \ 
Sed non erat his locus -“ 


But never were any ſo extravagant as to 
affect ſuch Figures as are made by the ca- 
ſual ſpilling of liquid Colours. Who was 
ever pleas'd with an inequality of Heights 
in Windows of the ſame. Range, or diſſimilar 
Shapes of them ? with unequal Legs or Arms, 
Eyes of Cheeks in a Miſtreſs # It muſt however 
be acknowledg'd, That Intereſt may often 
*. counterbalance our Senſe of Beauty, in 
* this Affair as well as in others, and ſupe- 
* rior good Qualitys may make us overlook 
** ſuch Imperfections. | 


V. Nay farther, it may perhaps appear, ral Bea. 
* 'That Regularity and Uniformity are ſo co- ame = 
© piouſly diffus d thro' the Univerſe, and we! er 
are ſo readily determin d to N this as 

ce the Foundation of Beauty in Works of Art, 
* that there is ſcarcely any thing ever. fan- 
* ſy'd as Beautiful, where there is not really 
“ ſomething of this Uniformity and Regula. 
* rity,” We are indeed often miſtaken in 
imagining that there is the greateſt poſſible 
Beauty, where it is but very imperfect ; but 


— 


* Hor. de Arte Poet. V. 1 


ſtill 


56 An INQUIRY. concerning 
Sect. 6. ſtill it is ſome degree of Beauty, which pleaſ- 
es, altho there may be higher Degrees which 

we do not obſerve ; and our Senſe acts with 
full Regularity when wie are pleas'd, altho 
we are kept by a falſe Prejudice from pur- 
ſuing Objects which would pleaſe us more. 


AGO rA, for inſtance, is miſtaken, when 
from Education he imagines the Archizec- 
ture of his Country to be the moſt perfect: 
and a Conjunction of ſome hoſtile Ideas, ma 
make him have an Averſion to Roman Butild- . 
ings, and ſtudy to demoliſh them, as ſome of 
our Reformers did the Popiſh Buildings, not 
being able to ſeparate the Ideas of the ſuper- 
ſtitious Worſhip from the Forms of the Build- 

ings where it was practiſed: and yet it is {till 
real Beauty which pleaſes the Go n, found- 
ed upon Uniformity amidſt Variety. For the 
Gothick Pillars are uniform to each other, 
not only in their Sections, which are Lozenge- 
form'd ; but alſo in their Heights and Orna- 
ments: Their Arches are not one uniform 
Curve, but yet they are Segments of fmilar 
Curves, and generally equal in the ſame 
Ranges. The very Indian Buildings have 
ſome kind of Uniformity, and many of the 
EASTERN NaATIoNs, tho they differ 
much from us, yet have great Regularity 
in their Manner, as well as the Romans 
in theirs. Our Indian Screens, which wot 
derfully fupply our Imaginations with Ideas 
of Deformity, in which Natureis very * 


liſh and ſparing, do want indeed all the Beau- Sect. 6. 

2 from Proportion of Parts, and Con- 
ormity to Nature; and yet they cannot di- 
veſt themſelves of all Beauty and Uniformity 
in the ſeparate Parts: And this diverſifying 
the human Body into various Contortions, 
may give ſome wild Pleaſure from Variety, 
ſince ſome Uniformity to the human Shape is 
ſtill retain'd. 


VI. TRR is one ſort of Beauty which Hifory 
might perhaps have been better mention d n 


, 0 . like man- 
before, but will not be impertinent here, tr. 


becauſe the Taſte or Reliſh of it is aniver- | 


ſal in all Nations, and with the Young as WY | 


well as the Old, and that is the Beauty of 
Hiſtory. Every one knows how dull a Stu- 
dy it is to read over a Collection of Gazertes, 
which ſhall perhaps relate all the ſame E- 
vents with the Hiforian : The ſuperior 
Pleafure then of Hijtory muſt ariſe, like 
that of Poetry, from the Manners; when 
we ſee a Character well drawn, wherein we 

find the ſecret Cauſes of a great Diverſity of 
ſeemingly inconſiſtent Actions; or an Inte- 
reſt of State laid open, or an artful View 
nicely unfolded, the Execution of which in- 
fluences very different and oppoſite Actions 
as the Circumſtances may alter. Now this 
reduces the whole to an Unity of Deſign at 
leaſt: And this may be obſerv'd in the very 
Fables which entertain Children, otherwiſe 
we cannot make them relith them. | 
VII. WAT 


„8 An INQUIRY concerning 
VII. Wu Ar has been faid will probably 
be aſſented to, if we always remember in our 
Inquirys into the Luiverſality of the Senſe of 
Beauty, That there may be real Beauty, 
« where there is not the greateſt; and that 
“ there are an Infinity of different Forms 
* which may all have ſome Unity, and yet 
differ from each other.” So that Men 
may have different Fancys of Beauty, and 
yet Uniformity be the univerſal Foundation of 
our Approbation of any Form whatſoever as 
Beautiful. And we ſhall find that it is fo in 
the ArchiteFure, Gardening, Dreſi, Equi- 
page, and Furniture of Houſes, even among 
the moſt uncultivated Nations; where Uni- 
Formity ſtill pleaſes, without any other Ad- 
vantage than the Pleaſure of the Coptempla- 
tion. of it. | e 


Diverſtly VIII. Ir will deſerve our Conſideration 
2 e, on this Subject, how, in like Caſes, we form 
cerning our very different Judgments concerning the 
Senſes. internal and external Senſes. Nothing is 
more ordinary among thoſe, who after Mr. 
Locks have rejected mate Ideas, than to 
alledge, That all our Reliſh for Beauty, 

« and Order, is either from proſpect of Ad- 

« vantage, 4 1 or Education, for no 

other Reaſon but the Variety of Fancys in 

the World: and from this they conclude, 

* That our Fancys do not ariſe from any 

e natural Power of Perception, or me 


their Senſations, however they may be in- 
creas d, or diminiſh'd, by Custom, or Edu- 
cation, and counterbalanc'd by Intereſt, yet 
are really antecedent to Cuſtom, Habit, 
Education, or Proſpect of Intereſt. Now 
it is certain, That there is at leaſt as 
« great a variety of Fancys about their Ob- 
« jects, as the Objects of Beauty: Nay it is 


much more difficult, and perhaps impoſſible, 


to bring the Fancys or Reliſhes of the exter- 
nal Senſes to any general Foundation at all, 
or to find any Rule for the agreeable or diſa- 
greeable : and yet we all allow © that theſe 
« are natural Powers of Perception.” 


IX, Tr x Reaſon of this different Judg- The Res- 
ment can be no other than this, That we 7 
have got diſtinct Names for the external 


Senſes and none, or very few, for the Inter- 
nal; and by this are led, as in many other 
Caſes, to look upon the former as ſome way 
more fix d and real and natural, than the lat- 
ter. The Senſe of Harmony has got its Name, 
VIZ. a good Ear; and we are generally brought 
to acknow Wir 5 this a natural Power of Per- 


ception, or a Senſe ſome way diſtinct from 


Hearing: now it is certain, © That there is 
« as neceſſary a Perception of Beauty upon 
the preſence of regular Objects, as of Har- 
« mony upon hearing certain Sounds. | 


5 A. BUT 
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And yet all allow our external Senſes to be Sect. 6. 
Natural, and that the Pleaſures or Pains of WWW 


its © 


80 An INQUIRY concerning 
K. Bur let it be obſerv d here once for 
nal Senſy all, That an internal Senſe no more pre- 
does no: © ſuppoſes, an innate Idea, or principle of 
| preſuppoſe “ Knowledge, than the external.” Both are 
Ideas, natural Powers of Perception, or Determina- 
Lions of the Mind to receive neceſſarily certain 
Ideas from the preſence of Objects. The in- 
ternal Senſe is, a paſſive Power of recetuing 
Ideas of Beauty from all Objects in which there 
:s Uniformity amidſt Variety. Nor does there 
ſeem any thing more difficult in this matter, 
than that the Mind ſhould be always deter- 
min'd to receive the Idea of Sweet, when Par- 
ticles of ſuch a Form enter the Pores of the 
Tongue; or to have the Idea of Sound upon 
any quick Undulation of the Air. The one 
ſeems to have as little Connection with its 
Idea, as the other: And the ſame Power 
could with equal eaſe conſtitute the former 


the occaſion of Ideas as the latter. 


_—_ ' XI. Tye Aſſciation of Ideas above 
of diſagree- hinted at, is one great Cauſe of the apparent 
ment. Diverſity of Fancys in the Senſe of Beauty, as 
well as in the external Senſes ; and often 
makes Men have an averſion to Objects of 
Beauty, and a liking to others void of it, but 
under different Conceptions than thoſe of 
Beauty or Deformity. And here it may not 
be improper to give ſome Inſtances of ſome 
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of theſe Aſſociations. The Beauty of Trees, Sect. 6. 


their cool Shades, and their Aptneſ to con- WWW 


ceal from Obſervation, have made Groves 
and Woods the uſual Retreat to thoſe who 
love Solitude, eſpecially to the Religious, the 
Penfive, the Melancholy, and the Amorous. 
And do not we find that we have ſo join'd 
the Ideas of theſe Diſpoſitions of Mind with 
thoſe external Objects, that they always re- 
cur to us along with them ? The Cunning 
of the Heathen Prieſts might make ſuch ob- 
ſcure Places the Scene of the fictitious Ap- 
pearances of their Deitys; and hence we 
join Ideas of ſomething Divine to them. 
We know the like Effect in the Ideas of our 
Churches, from the perpetual uſe of them 
only in religious Exerciſes, The faint Light 
in Gothick Buildings has had the fame Aſ- 
ſociation of a very foreign Idea, which our 
Poet ſhews in his Epithet, 


Dim religious Light. * 


I like manner it is known, That *** 


all the Circumſtances of Actions, or Places, 


or Dreſſes of Perſons, or Voice, or Song, 


which have occur'd at any time together, 


when we were ſtrongly affected by any Paſ- 
ſion, will be fo connected that any one of 
theſe will make all the reſt recur. And this 
is often the occaſion both of great Pleaſure 


— 


* Milt, 11 Penſeroſo. 1 


82 An INQUIRY concerning 
Sect. 6. and Pain, Delight and Averſion to many Ob- 
i jects, which of themſelves might have been 
erfectly indifferent to us: but theſe Appro- 
tions, or Diſtaſtes, are remote from the 
Ideas of Beauty, being plainly different Ideas. 


Fuſick, XII. THERE is alſo another Charm in 
| — Mufick to various Perſons, which is diſtinct 
22 from the Harmony, and is occafion'd by its 
raiſing agreeable Paſſions. The human Voice 

is obviouſly vary'd by all the ſtronger Paſ- 

fions; now when our Ear diſcerns any re- 
ſemblance between the Air of a Tune, whe- 

ther ſung or play'd upon an Inſtrument, ei- 

ther in its Time, or Modulation, or any other 
Circumſtance, to the ſound of the human 

Voice in any Paſſion, we ſhall be 8 

| Kin a very ſenſible manner, and have Me- 
lancholy, Joy, Gravity, e ee Exch 

ted in us by a fort of Sympathy or Contagion. 

The ſame Connexion is obſervable between 

the very Air of a Tune, and the Words ex- 
preſſing any Paſſion which we have heard it 

fitted to, ſo that they ſhall both recur to us 
together, tho but one of them affects our 
Senſes. en 


Now in ſuch a diverſity of pleaſing or 
diſpleaſing Ideas which may be Si 
Forms of Bodys, or Tunes, when Men are of 
fuch different Diſpoſitions, and prone to ſuch 
a variety of Paſſions, it is no wonder that 
they ſhould often diſagree in their F * 

6. 


9 


| 1 
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« of Objects, even altho their Senſe of Beau- Sect. 6: 
« fy and Harmony were perfectly uniform; 


becauſe many other Ideas may either pleaſe 
or diſpleaſe, according to Perſons Tempers, 
and paſt Circumſtances. We know how 
agreeable a very wild Country may be to any 
; Perſon who has ſpent the chearful Days of 
his Youth in it, and how diſagreeable very 
beautiful Places may be, if they were the 
Scenes of his Miſery. And this may help 
us in many Caſes to account for the Diver- 
ſitys of Fancy, without denying the Unifor- 

mity of our internal Senſe of Beauty. 


XIII. GRANDEUR and Novelty are two 
Ideas different from Beauty, which often re- 
commend Objects to us. The Reaſon of 
this is foreign to the preſent Subject. See 
Spectator Ne 412. | 


Re SECT. 
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SECT. VII. 


Of the Power of Cuſtom, Education, 


and Example, as to our internal 
Senſes. PTC GR 


— 


I. USTOM, Education, and Exam- 
| ple are ſo often alledg'd in this Af- 
fair, as the occaſion of our Reliſh for-beau- 
tiful Objects, and for our Approbation of, 


or Delight in a certain Conduct in Life in a 


Custom 
gives no 


new Senſe. 


us any new Power of Perception about 


moral Species, that it is neceſſary to examine 
theſe three particularly, to make it appear 
e that there is a natural Power of Percep- 
« tion, or Senſe of Beauty in Objects, ante- 
e cedent to all Cuſtom, Education, or Ex- 
« ample.” . 


II. Cus ro M, as diſtin&t from the other 
two, operates in this manner. As to Ac- 
tions, it only gives a diſpoſition to the Mind 
or Body more eaſily to perform thoſe Actions 
which have been frequently repeated, but 
never leads us to apprehend them under any 
other View than what we were capable of 
apprehending them under at firſt; nor * 

em. 


We are naturally capable of Sentiments of 
Fear, and Dread of any powerful Preſence l 
an 
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and ſo Cuſtom may connect the Ideas of religi- Se. 7. 
ous Horror to certain Buildings: but Com 


could never have made a Being naturally in- 
capable of Fear, receive ſuch Ideas. So had 
we no other Power of perceiving, or form- 
ing Ideas of Actions, but as they were ad- 
vantageous or diſadvantageous, Cuſtom could 
only have made us more ready at perceiving 
the Advantage or Diſadvantage of Actions. 
But this is not to our preſent purpoſe. 


As to our Approbation of, or Delight 
in external Objects. When the Blood or 
Spirits, of which Anatomiſts talk, are rous d, 
quicken' d, or fermented as they call it, in 
any agreeable manner by Medicine or Nu- 
triment; or any Glands frequently ſtimula- 
ted to Secretion; it is certain that to preſerve 
the Body eaſy, we ſhall delight in Objects of 
Taſte which of themſelves are not imme- 
diately pleaſant to it, if they promote that 
agreeable State which the Body had been ac- 


cuſtom d to. Farther, Cufſtom will ſo alter 


the State of the Body, that what at firſt rais d 


uneaſy Senſations will ceaſe to do ſo, or per- 
haps raiſe another agreeable Idea of the 
ſame Senſe ; but Cujſtom can never give us 
any Idea of a Senſe different from thoſe we 
had antecedent to it : It will never. make the 
Blind approve Objects as coloured, or thoſe 
who have no Tate approve Meats as deli- 
cious, however they might approve them as 

Strengthning or Exhilarating. Were our 
* EO | G 3 Glands 


86 An INQUIRY concerning 
Sect. 7.Glands and the Parts about them void of 


feeling, did we perceive no Pleaſure from 

certain brisker Motions in the Blood, Cuſtom 

could never make ſtimulating or intoxicating 

Fluids or Medicines agreeable, when they 

were not ſo to the Taſte : So by like Rea+ 
ſoning, had we no natural Senſe of Beauty 
from Uniformity, Cuſtom could never have 
made us imagine any Beauty in Objects; if 
we had had no Ear, Cuſtom could never 
have given us the Pleaſures of Harmony, 

When we have theſe natural Senſes antece- 
dently, Cuſtom may make us capable of ex- 
tending our Views farther, and of receiving 
more complex Ideas of Beauty in Bodys, or 
Lahe in Sounds, by increaſing our Atten- 
tion and quickneſs of Perception. But how - 
ever Cuſtom may increaſe our Power of re- 
ceiving or comparing complex Ideas, yet it 
ſeems rather to weaken than ſtrengthen the 
Ideas of Beauty, or the Impreſſions of Plea- 
ſure from regular CN elſe how is it 
poſſible that any Perſon could go into the 
open Air on a ſunny Day, or clear Evening, 
without the moſt extravagant Raptures, ſuch 
as MILTON * repreſents our Anceſtor in 
upon his firſt Creation? For ſuch any Per- 
ſon would certainly fall into, upon the firſt 

Repreſentation of ſuch a Scene. 
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* See Paradiſe Loft, Book 8, 
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CusToM in like manner may make it 
eaſier for any Perſon to diſcern the Uſe of 
a complex Machine, and approve it as ad- 


By 
Sect. 7. 
AN. 


vartageous ; but he would never have ima- 


gin'd it Beautiful, had he no natural Senſe 
of _— Cuſtom may make us quicker 
in apprehending the Truth of complex The- 
orems, but we all find the Pleaſure or Beauty 
of Theorems as ſtrong at firſt as ever. Cuſtom 


makes us more capable of retaining and com- 


paring complex Ideas, ſo as to diſcern more 


complicated Uniformity, which eſcapes the 


Obſervation of Novices in any Art; but all 
this preſuppoſes a natural S enſe of Beauty in 
Uniformity : for had there been nothing in 
Forms, which was conſtituted the neceſſa 


occaſion of Pleaſure to our Senſes, no Repe- 


tition of indifferent Ideas as to Pleaſure or 
Pain, Beauty or Deformity, could ever have 
made them grow pleaſing or diſpleaſing. 


III. T uE Effect of ErucAaTIoON is this, 
that thereby we receive many ſpeculative 
Opinions, which are ſometimes true and 
ſometimes falſe; and are often led to believe 
that Objects may be naturally apt to give 
Pleaſure or Pain to our external Senſes, 
which in reality have no ſuch Qualitys. And 
farther, by Education there are ſome ſtrong 
Aſſociations of Ideas without any Reaſon, 


Nor Edus 
cation, 


by mere Accident ſometimes, as well as by 


Deſign, which it is very hard for us ever 
| G 4 after 


R 
4 2 
* 
* 
* 
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Set. 7. after to break aſunder. Thus Averſions are 
WV V raisd to Darkneſs, and to many kinds of 


\ 


Meat, and to certain innocent Actions: Ap- 
probations without Ground are rais'd in like 
manner. But in all theſe Inſtances, Edu- 
cation never makes us apprehend any Qua- 
litys in Objects, which we have not naturally 
Senſes capable of perceiving. We know 
what Sickneſs of the Stomach is, and may 
without Ground believe that very healthful 
Meats will raiſe this; we by our Sight and 
Smell receive diſagreeable Ideas of the Food 
of Swine, and their Styes, and perhaps can- 
not prevent the recurring of theſe Ideas at 
Table: but never were Men naturally Blind 
prejudic'd againſt Objects as of a diſagreeable 


Colour, or in favour of others as of a beau- 


tiful Colour; they perhaps hear Men dif- 


raiſe one Colour, and may imagine this Co- 
— to be ſome quite different ſenſible Qua- 
lity of the other Senſes, but that is all. And 
the ſame way, a Man naturally void of Taſte 


could by no Education receive the Ideas of 


Taſte, or be ay rs in favour of Meats as 
delicious : So, had we no natural Senſe of 
Beauty and Harmony, we could never be pre- 


| Judic'd in favour of Objects or Sounds as Beau- 


tiful or Harmonious. Education may make 
an unattentive Go T H imagine that his Coun- 
trymen have attain'd the Perfection of Archi- 
tecture; and an Averſion to their Enemys 
the Ro MAN s, may have join'd ſome diſ- 
agreeable Ideas to their very Buildings, and 

5 excited 


” 1 * * 
. 
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excited them to their Demolition; but he Sect. 7: 
had never form'd thefe Prejudices, had he www 


been void of a Senſe of Beauty. Did ever 
blind Men debate whether 4 or Scarlet 
were the finer Colour ? or could any Educa- 
tion 3 them in favour of either as Co- 
lours &. 5 


Tnvs Education and Cuſtom may influ- 
ence our internal Senſes, where they are 
antecedently, by enlarging the Capacity of 
our Minds to retain and compare the Parts 
of complex Compoſitions: And then if the 
fineſt Objects are preſented to us, we grow 
conſcious of a Pleaſure far ſuperior to what 
common Performances excite. But all this 
py ppoſes our Senſe of Beauty to be natural. 

nſtruction in Anatomy, Obſervation of Na- 
ture, and of thoſe Airs of the Countenance 
and Attitudes of Body, which accompany 
any Sentiment, Action, or Paſſion, may enable 
us to know where there is a juſt Imitation: 
but why ſhould an exact Imitation pleaſe up- 
on Obſervation, if we had not naturally a 
Senſe of Beauty in it, more than the obſery- 
ing the Situation of or a hundred Peb- 
bles thrown at random ? and ſhould we ob- 
ſerve them ever ſo often, we ſhould never 
dream of their growing Beautiful. 


IV. THERE is ſomething worth our Ob- prejudices 


ſervation as to the manner of rooting out the“ 
0 * . * » 30V 
Prejudices of Education, not quite foreign to 
| the 
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Sea. 7.the preſent purpoſe. When the Prejudice 


WW 


4 * * 


ariſes from Aſſociations of Ideas without any 
natural Connection, we muſt frequently force 
our ſelves to bear Repreſentations of thoſe 
Objects, or the Uſe of them when ſeparated 
from the diſagreeable Idea; and this may at 
laſt disjoin the unreaſonable Aſſociation, eſ- 
pecially if we can join new ee Ideas 
to them: Thus Opinions of Superſtition are 
beſt remov d by pleaſant Converſation of Per- 
ſons we eſteem for their Virtue, or by ob- 
ſerving that they deſpiſe ſuch Opinions. But 
when the Prejudice ariſes from an Apprehen- 
ſion or Opinion of natural Evil, as the At- 
tendant, or Conſequent of any Object or Ac- 
tion; if the Evil be apprehended to be the 
conſtant and immediate Attendant, a few 
Trials without receiving any Damage will 
remove the Prejudice, as in that againſt 
Meats : But where the Evil is not repre- 
ſented as the perpetual Concomitant, but as 
what may poſſibly or probably at ſome time 
or other accompany the uſe of the Object, 
there muſt be frequent Reaſoning with our 
ſelves, or a long Series of Trials without any 
Detriment, to remove the Prejudice; ſuch 
is the Caſe of our Fear of Spirits in the dark, 


and in Church yard. And when the Evil is 


repreſented as the Conſequence perhaps a 
long time after, or in a future State, it is 
then hardeſt of all to remove the Prejudice; 
and this is only to be effected by flow Pro- 
ceſſes of Reaſon, becauſe in this Caſe there 


can 
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can be no Trials made: and this is the Caſe Se; 7. 
of ſuperſtitious Prejudices againſt Actions ap- WW 
pos as offenſive to the DE IT x; and 
ce it is that they are ſo hard to be root- 


- 


ed out. 


V. EXAMPLE ſeems to operate in this Er. 
manner. We are conſcious that we act ve- — gk 
ry much for Pleaſure, or private Good ; and internal 
are thereby led to imagine that others do f. 
ſo too: hence we conclude there muſt be 
ſome Perfection in the Objects which we ſee 
others purſue, and Evil in thoſe which we 
obſerve them conſtantly ſhunning. Or, the 
Example of others may ſerve to us as ſo ma- 
ny Trials to remove the Apprehenſion of 

il in Objects to which we had an Aver- 
ſion. But all this is done upon an Appre- 
henſion of Qualitys perceivable by the Senſes 
which we have; Er no Example will in- 
duce the Blind or Deaf to purſue Objects as 
Colour d or Sonorous; nor could Example an 
more engage us to 's rſue Objects as Beauti- 
ful or Harmonious, had we no natural Senſe 


of Beauty or Harmony. 


EXAMPLE may make us conclude with- 
out Examination, that our Countrymen have 
obtain'd the Perfection of Beauty in their 
Works, or that there is leſs Beauty in the Or- 
ders of Architecture or Painting us d in other 
Nations, and ſo content our ſelves with very 


imperfect Forms. And Fear of Contempt as 
| I | void 


—— 
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Sgecſt. 7. void of Taſte or Genius, often makes us join 
ae] EE the Performances of the repu- 

ted Maſters in our Country, and reſtrains 

thoſe who have naturally a fine Genius, or 
the internal Senſes very acute, from ſtudying 
to obtain the greateſt Perfection; it makes 
alſo thoſe of a bad Taſte pretend to a live- 
lier Perception of Beauty than in reality 
they have: But all this preſuppoſes ſome 
natural Power of receiving Ideas of Beauty 
and Harmony. Nor can Example effe& any 
thing farther, unleſs it be to lead Men to 
urſue Objects by implicit Faith, for ſome 
perfection which the Purſuer is conſcious he 
does not know, or which perhaps is ſome 
very different Quality from the Idea per- 

2 by thoſe of a good 7ſte in ſuch Af- 

alrs. 


SECT. 
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S ECT. VII. 


Of the Importance 7 the internal 
Senſes in Life, and the final Cau- 
ſes of them. 5 cnt 


I THE buſy part of Mankind may par- 

3 look upon theſe things as airy z 2. 

Dreams of an inflam'd Imagination, which nal Senſes. 
a wiſe Man ſhould deſpiſe, who rationally 
purſues more ſolid Poſſeſſions Jo on 
Fancy: but a little Reflection will convince 
us, That the Gratifications of our internal 
« Senſes are as natural, real, and ſatisfying 
e Enjoyments as any ſenſible Pleaſure what- 
c ſoever; and that they are the chief Ends 
c for which we commonly purſue Wealth 
ce and Power.” For how is Wealth or Power 
advantageous? How do they make us happy, 
or prove good to us? No otherwiſe than as 
they ſupply Gratifications to our Sex/es or 
Facultys of perceiving Pleaſure. Now, are 
theſe Senſes or Facultys only the External 
ones? No: Every body ſees, that a ſmall 
rtion of Wealth or Power will ſupply more 
leaſures of the external Senſes than we 
can enjoy; we know that Scarcity often 
heightens theſe Perceptions more than A- 
bundance, which cloys that Appetite which 
- 18 
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ect. g. is neceſſary to all Pleaſure in Enjoyment * 
ud hence the Poers Advice is perfectly 
juſt; A 
an Tt pulmentaria quare 
. 5 


In ſhort, the ooly uſe of a great Fortune a- 

bove a very ſmall one (except in good Offices 
and moral "1s. an muſt be to ſupply us 
with the Pleaſures of Beauty, Order, and 
Harmony. | 5 


IT is true indeed, that the nobleſt Plea- 
ſures of the internal Senſes, in the Contem- 
plation of the Works of Nature, are expos d 

to every one without Expence; the Poor and 
the Low, may have as free uſe of theſe 
jects, in this way, as the Wealthy or Power- 


And even in Objects which may be ap. 
—— the Property is of licele Conte. 
quence to the Enjoyment of their Beauty, 
which is often enjoy'd by others beſide the 

| Proprietor. But then there are other Ob- 
pw of theſe internal Senſes, which require 

_ Wealth, or Power to e uſe of then 
as uently as We ſire; as a in 
8 — Mufick, 3 12 
Dreſs, Equipage, Furniture; of which we 
cannot have the full Enjoyment without 


* 8 8 1 


— 


* Hor, Lib. 2. Sat. 2. v. 20, Pro- 
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Property. And chere are ſome confus d Ima- Sect. 8. 
ginations, which often lead us to purſue ww 


Property, even in Objects where it is not ne- 
ceflary to the true Enjoyment of them. 
Theſe are the ultimate Motives of our pur- 
ſuing the greater Degrees of Wealth, where 
there are no generous Intentions of virtuous 
Actions. | 


Tars is confirm'd by the conſtant Prac- 
tice of the very Enemys to theſe Senſes. 
As ſoon as they think they are got above 
the World, or extricated from the Hurrys 
of Avarice and Ambition; baniſh'd Na- 
ture will return upon them, and ſer them 
upon Purſuits of Beauty and Order in their 

ouſes, Gardens, Dreſs, Table, Equipage. 
They are never eaſy without ſome degree of 
this; and were their Hearts open to our 
View, we ſhould fee Regularity, Decency, 
Beauty, as what their Wiſhes terminate up- 
on, either to themſelves or their Poſterity; 
and what their Imagination is always pre- 
ſenting to them as the poſſible Effects of 
their Labours. Nor without this, could they 
ever juſtify their Purſuits to themſelves. 


THERE may perhaps be ſome Inſtances 
of human Nature perverted into a thorow 
Miſer, who loves nothing but Money, and 
whoſe Fancy ariſes no higher than the cold 
dull Thought of Poſſeſſion; bur fuch an In- 
ſtance in an Age, muſt not be _— the 


5 4 . 8 =y wm 9 - e * * 
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Sect. 8. Standard of Mankind againſt the whole Bo- 
dy. 2 | _—_ 


Ir we examine the Purſuits of the Lux- 
urious, who is imagin'd. wholly devoted to 
his Belly; we ſhall generally find that the 
far greater part of his Expence is employ'd 
to procure other Senſations than thoſe of 
Taſte; ſuch as fine Attendants, regular A- 
s. partments, Services of Plate, and the like. 
. Beſides, a large ſhare of the Preparation muſt 
be ſuppos d deſign'd for fome ſort of generous 
friendly Purpoſes, to pleaſe Acquaintance, 
Strangers, Paraſites. How few would be 
- contented to enjoy the ſame Senſations alone, 
in a Cottage, or out of earthen Pitchers? To 
conclude this Point, however theſe internal 
Senſations may be overlook'd in our Philo- 
ſophical Inquirys about the human Facul- 
tys, we ſhall find in Fact, That they em- 
* ploy us more, and are more efficacious in 
« Life, either to our Pleaſure, or Uneafineſs, 
. © than all our external Senſes taken toge- 
e ther.” | 


Final II. As to the final Cauſes of this internal 
gy & Senſe, we need not inquire, © Whether, to 
nal Senſes © an almighty, and all-knowing Being, there 
| © be any real Excellence in regular Forms, 

*in acting by general Laws, in knowing by 
 « Theorems?” We ſeem ſcarce capable of 
anſwering ſuch Queſtions any way ; nor 
need we Inquire, Whether other Animals 
gs | « may 
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« may not diſcern Uniformity and Regula- Sect. 8. 
& rity in Objects which eſcape our Obſerva- . 
&« tion, and may not perhaps have their 
« Senſes conſtituted fo; as to perceive Beauty 
«© from the ſame Foundation which we do, 
e in Objects which our Senſes are not fit to 
„ examine or compare?” We ſhall confine 
our ſelves to a Subject where we have ſome 
certain Foundation to go upon, and only .in- 
quire, © if we can find any Reaſons worthy 
«« ofthegreat AUTH oR of Nature, for ma- 
« king ſuch a Connection between regular 
« Objects, and the Pleaſure which accom- 
« pos our Perceptions of them ; or, what 
«© Reaſons might poſſibly influence him to 
* create the World, as it at preſent is, as far 
e as we can obſerve, every where full of Re- 
« gularity and Uniformity ?” 


LET it be here obſerv'd, that as far as we 
know concerning any of the great Bodys of 
the Univerſe, we ſee Forms and Motions real- 

ly Beautiful to our Senſes; and if we were 
plac'd in any Planet, the apparent Courſes 
would ſtill be Regular and Uniform, and con- 
ſequently Beautiful to us. Now this gives us 
no ſmall Ground to imagine, that if the Sen- 
ſes of their Inhabitants are in the ſame man- 
ner adapted to their Habitations, and the Ob- 
jects occurring to their View, as ours are 
here, their Senſes muſt be upon the ſame ge- 
neral Foundation with ours, 


H " "BET 


Bur to return to the Queſtions : What 
occurs to reſolve them, may be contain'd in 
the following Propoſitions. a 


1. Tye Manner of Knowledge by uni- 
verſal Theorems, and of Operation by ani ver- 
ſal Cauſes, as far as we can attain it, muſt be 
moſt convenient for Beings of limited Under- 
ſtanding and Power; ſince this prevents Diſ- 
traction in their Underſtandings thro' the 
Multiplicity of Propoſitions, and Toil and 
Wearineſs to their Powers of Action: and 
conſequently their Reaſon, without any Senſe 
of Beauty, muſt approve of ſuch Methods 
when they reflect upon their apparent Ad- 
vantage. A ret Fe ann, 


2. THOSE Objects of Contemplation in 
which there is Uniformity amidſt Variety, are 
more diſtinctly and eaſily comprehended and 
Tetain'd, than irregular Objects; becauſe the 
accurate Obſervation of one or two Parts of- 
ten leads to the Knowledge of the Whole: 
Thus we can from a Pillar or two, with an 
intermediate Arch, and Cornice, form a di- 

ſtinct Idea of a whole regular Building, if we 
know of what Species it is, and have its 
Length and Breadth: From a Side and ſolid 
Angle, we have the whole regular Solid; 
the meaſuring one Side, gives the whole 
Square ; one Radius, the whole Circle; two 
Diameters, an Oval; one Ordinate and Al- 


ſcilſa, 
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| feiſa, the Parabola; thus alſo other Fi- Sect. 8, 
gures, if they have any Regularity, are in WWW 
every Point determin'd from a few Data: 
Whereas it muſt be a long Attention to a vaſt 
Multiplicity of Parts, which can aſcertain or 
fix the Idea of any irregular Form, or give 
any diſtinct Idea of it, or make us capable of 
retaining it ; as appears in the Forms of rude 
Racks, and Pebbles, and confus d Heaps, even 
when the Multitude of ſenſible Parts is not 
ſo great as in the regular Forms : for ſuch 
irregular Objects diſtract the Mind with Va- 
riety, ſince for every ſenſible Part we muſt 
have a quite different Idea. 


3. FRo M theſe two Propoſitions it fol- 
lows, That Beings of limited Underſtand- 
« ing and Power, if they act rationally for 
their own Intereſt, muſt chooſe to operate 

„ by the ſimpleſt Means, to invent general 
« Theorems, and to ſtudy regular Objects, if 
ce they be as uſeful as zrregular ones; that 
they may avoid the endleſs Toil of produ- 
«« cing each Effect by a ſeparate Operation, 
« of ſearching out each different Truth by a 
« different Inquiry, and of imprinting the 
« endleſs Variety of diflimilar Ideas in irre- 
« gular Objects. 


4. Bu T then, beſide this Conſideration 
of Intereſt, there does not appear to be any 
neceſſary Connection, antecedent to the Con- 
ſtitution of the Au r HO R of Nature, be- 

| H tween 
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Sect. 8. tween regular Forms, Actions, Theorems, and 


that ſudden ſenſible Pleaſure excited in us up- 
on obſervation of them, even when we do 
not reflect upon the Advantage mention'd in 
the former Propoſition. And poffibly, the 
DEI Tx could have form'd us ſo as to have 
receiv d no immediate Pleaſure from ſuch 
Objects, or connected Pleaſure to thoſe of a 
quite contrary Nature. We have a tolerable 


Preſumption of this in the Beautys of various 
Animals; they give ſome ſmall Pleaſure in- 


deed to every one who views them, but then 


every one ſeems far more delighted with the 


peculiar Beautys of its own Species, than 
with thoſe of a different one, which ſeldom 
raiſe any deſire. This makes it probable, 


that the Pleaſure is not the neceſſary Reſult 


of the Form it ſelf, otherwiſe it would e- 


qually affect all Apprehenſions in what Spe- 
cies ſoever; but depends upon a voluntary 


c 


Conſtitution, adapted to preſerve the Regu- 
larity of the Univerſe, and is probably not the 


Effect of Neceſſity but Choice in the 8 u- 
PREME AGENT, who conſtituted our Sen- 


_ 


5. Now from the whole we may con- 
clude, © That ſuppoſing the DE1Ty ſo kind 
« as to connect ſenſible Pleaſure with certain 
« Actions or Contemplations, beſide the ra- 
« tional Advantage perceivable in them; 
there is a great moral Neceſſity, from his 


 »® Goodneſs, that the internal Senſe of Men 


ſhould 
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te ſhould be conſtituted as it is at preſent, ſo Sect. 8. 
« as to make Uniformity amidſt Variety the 
&« Occaſion of Pleaſure.” For were it not fo, 
but on the contrary, if irregular Objects, par- 
ticular Truths and Operations pleaſed us, be- 
fide the endleſs Toil this would involve us 
in, there muſt ariſe a perpetual Diſſatisfac- 
tion in all rational Agents with themſelves ; 
ſince Reaſon and Intereſt would lead us to 
ſimple general Cauſes, while a contrary Senſe 
of Beauty would make us diſapprove them: 
Univerſal Theorems would appear to our Un- 
derſtanding the beſt Means of increaſing our 
Knowledge of what might be uſeful; while 
a contrary Senſe would ſet us on the ſearch af- 
ter particular Truths: Thought and Reflection 
would recommend Objects with Un:iformity 
amidſt Variety, and yet this perverſe Inſtinct 
would involve us in Labyrinths of Confufion 
and Diiſimilitude. And hence we ſee © how 
e ſuitable it is to the ſagacious Bounty which 
« we ſuppoſe in the DE IT v, to conſtitute 
e our internal Senſes in the manner in which 
te they are; by which Pleaſure is join d to 
c the Contemplation of #hoſe Objects which 
« a finite Mind can beſt imprint and retain 
ce the Ideas of with the leaſt Diſtraction; to 
« thoſe Actions which are moſt efficacious; 
c and fruitful in uſeful Effects; and to tho/e 
ce Theorems which moſt enlarge our Minds. 


III. As to the other Queftion, What . ef 
* Reaſon might influence the Dprry, whom, 
H 3 4 cc no N 


ect. 8. no Diverſity of Operation could diſtract or 
A < weary, to chooſe to operate by /impleſt 
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& Means and general Laws, and to diffuſe 
« Uniformity, Proportion and Similitude thro” 
te all the Parts of Nature which we can ob- 
« ſerve?” Perhaps there may be ſome real 
Excellence in this a of Operation, and 
in theſe Forms, which we know not: but 
this we may probably ſay, that ſince the di- 
vine Goodneſs, for the Reaſons above men- 
tion d, has conſtituted our Senſe of Beauty as 
it is at preſent, the ſame Goodneſs might 
have determined the Great ARCHITECT to 
adorn this ſtupendous Theatre in a manner 
agreeable to the Spectators, and that part 
which is expos'd to the Obſervation of Men, 
ſo as to be pleaſant to them; eſpecially if we 
ſuppoſe that he deſign'd to diſcover himſelf 
to them as Wiſe and Good, as well as Power- 
ful: for thus he has given them greater Evi- 
dences, thro' the whole Earth, of his Art, 
Wiſdom, Deſign, and Bounty, than they can 
poſſibly have for the Reaſon, Counſel, and 
Good-will of their fellow-Creatures, with 
whom they converſe, with full Perſuaſion of 
_ theſe qualities in them, about their common 
Affairs. 


As to the Operations of the DE IT V by 
generg/ Laws, there is ſtill a farther Reaſon 
from a Senſe ſuperior to theſe already conſi- 
der'd, even that of VIRTUE, or the Beauty 
of Action, which is the Foundation of our 
| greateſt 
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greateſt . 8 agen For were there no gene- Sect. 8. 


ral Laus fix 
could be no Prudence or Deſgn in Men, no 
rational Expectation of Effects from Cauſes, no 
Schemes of Action projected, or any regular 
Execution. If then, according to the Frame 
of our Nature, our greateſt Happineſs muſt 
depend upon our Actions, as it may perhaps 
be made appear it does, The Univer/e muſt 
© be govern'd, not by particular Wills, but 
« by general Laws, upon which we can 
« found our Expectations, and project our 
« Schemes of Action.” Nay Aer, tho 
general Laws did ordinarily obtain, yet if the 
DEI T uſually ſtopp'd their Effects when- 
ever it was neceſſary to prevent any parti- 
cular Evils; this would effectually, and 
juſtly fuperſede all human Prudence and Care 
about Actions; ſince a ſuperior Mind did 
thus relieve Men from their Charge. | 


in the Courſe of Nature, there WWW 
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INTRODUCTION. 
| HE Word Morar Goop- 
NESS, in this Treatiſe, denotes 
our Idea of ſome Quality appre- 
hended in Actions, which procures 
Approbation, attended with Defire of the Agents 
Happineſs. MoRaL Evir, denotes our Idea 
"of a contrary Quality, which excites Condem- 
nation or Diſtibe. Approbation and Condem- 
nation are probably fimple Ideas which can- 
not be farther explained. We muſt be con- 
tented with theſe imperfect Deſcriptions, un- 
til we diſcover whales we really have ſuch 
Ideas, and what general Foundation there is 


in Nature for this Difference of Actions, as 
morally Good or Evil, | 


— 


THESE 
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_ Tnxsx Deſcriptions ſeem to contain an 
univerſally acknowledg'd Difference of Ma- 
ral Good and Evil, from Natural, All Men 
who ſpeak of moral Good, acknowledge that 
it procures Approbation and Good-will to- 
ward thoſe we apprehend poſſeſs'd of it; 
whereas natural Good does not. In this mat- 
ter. Men muſt conſult their own Breaſts. 
How differently are they affected toward 
theſe they ſuppoſe poſſeſs d of Hongſiy, Faith, 
Generofity, Kindneſs ; and thoſe who are poſ- 
ſeſs'd of the natural Goods, ſuch as Houſes, 
Lands, Gardens, Vineyards, Health, Strength, 
Sagacity ? We ſhall find that we neceſſarily 
love and approve the Poſſeſſors of the former; 
but the Poſſeſſion of the latter procures no 
Approbation or Good-will at all toward the 
Poſſeſſor, but often contrary Affections of 
Envy and Hatred. In the ſame manner, 
whatever Quality we re to be mo- 
rally Evil, raiſes our Diſſike toward the Per- 
ſon in whom we obſerve it, ſuch as Treache- 
ry, Cruelty, Ingratitude ; whereas we hear- 
tily love, eſteem, and pity many who are ex- 

d to natural Evils, ſuch as Pain, Pover- 
ty, Hunger, Sickneſs, Death. 


N ow the firſt Queſtion on this Subject 
is, © Whence ariſe theſe different Ideas of 


Actions? | 


Intereſt. 


\ Advan- 


tage. 
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Bzcavss we ſhall afterwards frequently 
uſe. the Words 2 Advanta A. — 
Good, it is neceſſary here to fix eir Ideas. 


The Pleaſure in our ſenſible Perce ee of 


any kind, gives us our firſt Idea of natural 
Good, or Happineſs; and then all Objects 
which are apt to excite this Pleaſure are 


call d immediately Goad. Thoſe Objects which 


may procure others ene pleaſant, are 
call d Advant er and we purſue both 
1 from a ew of Intersf 2 from l 


Ovn Senſe of ba is antecedent to 
Advantage or Intereſt, and is the Foundation 
of it. We do not perceive Pleaſure in Ob- 


jects, becauſe it is our Intereſt to do ſo; but 


Objects or Actions are Advantageous, and are 
purſu'd or undertaken from Int erg, becauſe 
we receive Pleaſure from them. Our Per- 
ception of Pleaſure is 7 75 and nothing 

is Advantageous or natur ood to us, but 
what is apt to raiſe 5 mediately, or im- 


mediately. Such Objects as we know, either 


from Experience of Senſe, or Reaſon, to be 


immediately, or mediately Advantageous, or 


apt to miniſter Pleaſure, we are ſaid to pur- 
ſue from ina, when our Intention is 


only to enjoy this Pleaſure, which they have 


the Power of exciting. Thus Meats, Drink, 
Harmony, fine Preſpects, Painting, Statues, 


are perceiv'd by our Senſes to be immediateiy 
Good ; ; 


o 
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Good; and our Reaſon ſnews Riches and 
Power to be mediateiy ſo, that is, apt to fur- 


niſh us with Objects of immediate Pleaſure: 


and both Kinds of theſe natural Goods are 
purſu d from Intereſt, or Sei- Love. 


Now the greateſt part of our latter Mo. Opinions 
ralifis eſtabliſh it as undeniable, That all 4% 9 


« moral Qualityt have neceſſarily ſome Rela- 


<« tion to the Law of a Superior, of ſufficient and Evil. 


« Power to make us Happy or Miſerable ;” 
and fince all Laws operate only by Sanctions 


of Rewards, or Pumſhments, which deter- 


mine us to Obedience by Motives of Self 
Tatereſt, they ſuppoſe, that it is thus that 
« Laus do conſtitute ſome Actions mediate- 
ce by Good, or Advantageous, and others the 


% fame way Diſadvantageous.” They ſay 
« Th 


indeed, at a benevolent Legiſlator con- 
« ftitures no Actions Advantageous to the 
a 8 by Law, but ſuch as in their own 
« Nature tend to the natural Good of the 
« Whole, or, at leaſt, are not inconfiſtenr 
« with it; and that therefore we approve 
ce the Virtue of others, becauſe it has ſome 
« ſmall Tendency ro our Happineſs, either 
« from its own Nature, or from this ge- 
« neral Conſideration, That Obedience to 
« a benevolent Legiſlator, is in general Au- 


c vantageous to the Whole, and to us in parti- 


« that is, the pro 


« cular; and that for the contrary Reaſons 
« alone, we a e. the Vice of others, 


bited Action, as tending 
« to 


* 
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__ © to our particular Detriment in ſome de- 
„ gree. And then they maintain, That 
« we are derermin'd to Obedience to Laws, 
* or deterr'd from Diſobedience, merely by 
« Motives of Self-Tntereft, to obtain either 
« the natural Good arifing from the com- 
« manded Action, or the Rewards promiſed 
« by the Sanction; or to avoid the natu- 
e ral evil Conſequences of Diſobedience, or 
e at leaſt the Penaltys of the Law.” 


SOME other Moraliſts ſuppoſe, © an im- 
« mediate natural Good in the Actions call'd 
cc V;rtuous ; that is, That we are determin'd 
* to perceive ſome Beauty in the Actions of 
< others, and to love the Agent, even with- 
« out reflecting upon any Advantage which 
< can any way redound to us from the Ac- 
« tion; that we have alſo a ſecret Senſe of 
« Pleaſure ariſing from reflection upon ſuch 
of our own Actions as we call Y/irtuous, 
© even when we expect no other Advantage 
from them.” But they alledge at the ſame 
time, © That we are excited to perform theſe 
« Actions, even as we purſue, or purchaſe 

« Pictures, Statues, Landskips, from Self- 
Intereſt, to obtain this Pleaſure which 
« ariſes from Reflection upon the Action, 
* or ſome other future aanes.” The 
Deſign of the following Sections is to in- 
quire into this matter; and perhaps the 
Reaſons to be offered may prove, 


'S cc That 
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IL. «THAT ſome Actions have to Men 
« an immediate Goodneſs; or, that by a ſupe- 
« rior Senſe, which I call a Moral one, we 
« approve the Actions of others, and per- 
« ceive them to be their Perfection and 
. « Dignity, and are determin'd to love the 
« Agent; a like Perception we have in re- 
c flecting on ſuch Actions of our own, with- 
out any View of natural Advantage from 
cc them.” | 


II. IT may perhaps alſo appear, That 
« the Aﬀeftion, E Hege, or ane which 
„ gains Approbation to the Actions flowing 
« from it, is not an Intention to obtain even 
« this /enfible Pleaſure; much leſs the future 
« Rewards from Sanctions of Laws, or any 
« other natural Good, which may be the 
« Conſequence of the virtuous Action; but 
« an intirely different Principle of Action 
te from Self-Love, or Deſire of private Good.” 


SECT. 
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Of the Moral Senſe by which ae per- 

ceive Virtue and Vice, and approve 
or diſapprove them in others. 


Different I. HAT the Perceptions of moral 
— Good and Evil, are perfectly dif- 


and Natu-ferent from thoſe of natural Good, or Ad- 
ral Good. antage, every one muſt convince. himſelf, . 
by reflecting upon the different Manner in 
which he finds himſelf aftected when theſe 
Objects occur to him. Had we no Ser/e. 
of Good diſtin from the Advantage. or 
Interęſt ariſing from the external Senſes, and 
the Perceptions of Beauty and Harmony; 
the Senſations and Affections toward a 
Fruitſul Field, or commodious Habitation, 
would be much the [ſame with what we 
have toward a generous Friend, or any noble 
Character; for both are, or may be ad- 
vantageous to us: And we ſhould no more 
admire any Action, or love any Perſon in 
a diſtant Country, or Age, whoſe Influ- 
ence could not extend to us, than we love 
the Mountains of PR Ru, while we are un- 
concern'd in the Spaniſh Trade. We ſhould 
have the ſame Sentiments and Aﬀections 
toward inanimate Beings, which we have 
toward rational Agents; which yet every 
| | One 
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one knows to be falſe. Upon Compariſon, Se&. r. 
we ſay, © Why ſhould” we approve” or love 
« ñjnanimate Beings? They — no Inten- 
« tion of Good to us or to any other Perſon, 
« their Nature makes them fit for our Uſes, 
« which they neither know nor ftudy to 
A ſerve. But it is not ſo with rational A. 

« gents : they ſtudy the Prfereft, and defire 


« the Happineſs of other Beings with whom 
cc they converſe.” | 5 


Wr are all then n ivus r the Diffe- 
rence between that Approbation or Perception 
of moral Excellence, which Benevolence ex- 
cites toward the Perſon in whom we obſerve 
it, and that Opinion of natural Goodneſs, 
which only = De 0 of Poſſeſſion toward 
the good Object. < what ſhould make 
<« this Dilierence, if all Approbation, or 
<« Senſe of Good be from Proſpect of Advan- 
« rage? Do not inanimate Objects promote 
« our Advantage, as well as Benevolent Per- 

« ſons who do us Offices of Kndneſs, and 
« Priend/hip? ſhould we not then have the 
« ſame endearing — of both? or 
« only the fame col inion of Advantage 
c in both?“ The — why it is not ſo, 
muſt be this, That we have a diſtinct 
Perception of Beauty, or Excellence in the 
« kind Affections of rational Agents; whence 
«:we are determin'd to admire and love ſuch 
« Charadters and 8 
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ſelves. 


of Evil, 
Moral a 
Natural. 


Beam, a Ti 


Sect. 1. N 


8 ur rOSE we reap the ſame Advantage 


. two Men, one of whom ſerves us from 


an ultimate Defire of our Happineſs, or 
Good-will toward us; the other from Views 
of Self-Intereft, or by Conſtraint: both are 


in this Caſe equally beneficial or advantageous 


to us, and yet we ſhall have quite different 
Sentiments of them. We muſt then cer- 
tainly have other Perceptions of moral Ac- 


- #Fions than thoſe of Advantage : And that 
Power of receiving theſe Perceptions may be 


call'd a MoRAL SENSE, ſince the Defini- - 
tion agrees to it, V/2..a Determination of the 
Mind, to receive any Idea from the Preſence 
of an Object which occurs to us, independent on 


our Will. * 


T x1s perhaps will be equally evident 
from our Ideas of Evil, done to us deſigned- 
ly by a rational Agent. 'Our Senſes of natu- 
ral Good and Evil would make us receive, 
with equal Serenity and Compoſure, an A, 


fault, a Buffet, an Affront from a Neighbour, 


a Cheat from a Partner, or Truſtee, as we 
would an equal Damage from the Fall of a 

5 or a Tempeſt; and we ſhould 
have the ſame Affections and Sentiments on 


both occaſions. Villany, Treachery, Cruelty, 


would be as meekly reſented as a Blaſt, or 
Mildew, or an overflowing Stream. But I 


ws 


fanſy 
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fanſy every one is very differently affected Set. 1. 
on theſe Occaſions, tho there may be equal WWW 
natural Evil in both. Nay, Actions no way 
detrimental, may occaſion the ſtrongeſt An- 
ger, and Indignation, if they evidence only 
impotent Hatred, or Contempt. And, on 
the other hand, the Intervention of moral 
Ideas may prevent our Condemnation of the 
Agent, or bad moral Apprehenſion of that 
Action, which cauſesto us the greateſt natu- 
ral Evil. Thus the Opinion of Juſtice in 
any Sentence, will prevent all Ideas of moral 
Evil in the Execution, or Hatred toward the 
Magiſtrate, who is the immediate Cauſe of 
our greateſt Sufferings. | 


II. In our Sentiments of Actions which u Ad 
affect our ſelves, "there is indeed a Mixture of _ 
the Ideas of natural and moral Good, which 
require ſome Attention to ſeparate them. 

But when we reflect upon the Actions which 
affect other Perſons only, we may obſerve 
the moral Ideas unmix d with thoſe of natu- 
ral Good, or Evil. For let it be here ob- 
ſervd, that thoſe Senſes by which we per- 
ceive Pleaſure in natural Objects, whence 
they are conſtituted Advantageous, could 
never raiſe in us any Deſire of publick Good, 
but only of what was good to our ſelves 
in particular. Nor could they ever make us 
approve an Action merely becauſe of its 
promoting the Happineſs of others. And 

yet as ſoon as any is repreſented to us 

| as 
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Sect. 1. as flowing from Love, Humanity, Gratitude, 
' Ur Y'V Compaſjion, a Study of the good of others, 


and an ultimate Defire of their Happineſs, 
altho it were in the moſt diſtant; Part of the 
World, or in ſome paſt Age, we feel Joy 
within us, admire the lovely Action, and 
praiſe its Author. And on the contrary, 
every Action repreſented as flowing from 
Il-will, Defire of the Miſery of others with- 
out view to any prevalent Good to the Pub- 
lick, or Ingratitude, raiſes Abhorrence and 
Averſion. ee eB 


IT is true indeed, that the Actions we ap- 
prove in others, are generally imagin'd to 
tend to the natural Good of Mankind, or of 
ſome Parts of it. But whence this /ecret 
Chain between each Perſon and Mankind ? 
How is my Intereſt connected with the moſt 
diſtant Parts of it? And yet I muſt admire 
Actions which ſhew Good-will toward them, 
and love the Author. Whence this Love, 
Compaſſion, Indignation and Hatred toward 
even feign d Characters, in the moſt diſtant 
Ages, and Nations, according as * appear 
Kind, Faithful, Compaſſionate, or of the op- 
Pqſite Diſpoſitions, toward their imaginary 
Contemporaries? If there is no moral Senſe, 
which makes benevolent Actions appear Beau- 
tiful; if all Approbation be from the In- 
tereſt of the Approver, 


What's 
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What's HEcuBA to us, or we t HE CUBA?® WWW, 


III. Some refin'd Explainers of Se Love Moral = 
may tell us, That we approve or condemn 2 = 
« Characters, according as we apprehend . 
. « we ſhould have been ſupported, or injur'd 
« by them, had we liv'd in their Days.” But 
how obvious is the Anſwer, if we only ob- 
ſerve, that had we no Senſe of moral Good in 
Humanity, Mercy, Faithfulneſs, why ſhould 
not Self-Love, and our Senſe of natural Good 
engage us always to the victorious Side, and 
make us admire and love the ſucceſsful Ty- 
rant, or Traitor? Why do not we love 
 SINoN, or PYRRHUs, in the Æneid? for 
had we been GREEKs, theſe two would 
have been very advantageous Characters. 
Why are we affected with the Fortunes of 
PrRiAMus, PoLITES, CHoORoEBUS or 
AN=t'as? Would not the Par/imony of a 
Miſer be as adyantageous to his Heir, as the 
Generofity of a worthy Man is to his Friend? 
And cannot we as eaſily imagine ourſelves 
Heirs to Miſers, as the Favourites of Heroes? 
Why don't we then approve both alike ? 
It is plain we have ſome ſecret Senſe which 
determines our Approbation without regard 
to Sei Interęſt; otherwiſe we ſhould always 
favour the fortunate Side without regard to 
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T Tragedy of Hamlet. 
1 2 Virtue, 
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Sect. 1. Virtue, and ſuppoſe ourſelves engaged with 
V that Party. | CR 


1 . 
1 


SUPPOSE any great Deſtruction occa- 
ſion d by mere Accident, without any De- 
ſign, or Negligence of the Perſon ca- 
ſually was the Author of it: This Action 
might have been as diſadvantageuus to us 
as deſign d Cruelty, or Malice; but who 
will fay he has the ſame Idea of both Ac- 
tions, or Sentiments of the Agents? Thus 


alſo an eaſy, indolent Simplicity, which ex- 


poſes a Man of Wealth as a Prey to others, 
may be as advantageous a Diſpoſition as the 
molt prudent Generoſity, to thoſe he converſes 
with; and yet our Sentiments of this latter 


'Temper are far nobler than of the former, 


ce Whence then this Difference?! | 


AND farther, Let us make a Suppoſition, 
which perhaps is not far from Matter of Fact, 
to try if we cannot approve even diſadvan- 
tageous Actions, and perceive moral Good in 


them. A few ingenious Artiſans, perſecuted 


in their own Country, flee to ours for Protec- 
tion; they inſtruct us in Manufactures which 


ſupport Millions of Poor, increaſe the Wealth 
of almoſt every Perſon in the State, and make 


us formidable to our Neighbours. In a Na- 
tion not far diſtant from us, ſome reſolute 
Burgomaſters, full of Love to their Country, 
and Compaſſion toward their Felluu-Citigens, 
oppreſt in Body and Soul by a Tyrant, and 

Inqui- 
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Inquiſition, with indefatigable Diligence, pub- Sect. 1. 
lick Spirit, and Courage, ſupport a tedious pe- 
rilous War againſt the Tyrant, and form an 
induſtrious Republick, which rivals us in Trade, 
and almoſt in Power. All the World ſees whe- 
ther the former or the latter have been more 
' advantageous to us: and yet let every Man 
conſult his own Breaſt, which of the two 
Characters he has the moſt agreeable Idea of ? 
whether of the uſeful Refugee, or the publick- 
ſprrited Burgomaſter, by whoſe Love to his 
own Country, we have often ſuffer d in our 
Intereſts? and I am confident he will find 
ſome other Foundation of Eſteem than Ad- 
vantage, and will ſee a juſt Reaſon, why the 
Memory of our Artiſans is ſo obſcure among 
us, and yet that of our Rivals is im- 
mortal. 


IV. Some Morahfts. who will rather twiſt os 
Self-Love into a thouſand Shapes, than allow cou of 
any other Principle of Approbation than I- 42proba- 
tereſt, may tell us, © That whatever profits 
* one Part without detriment to another, 

« profits the Whole, and then ſome ſmall 

«* Share will redound to each Individual; 

« that thoſe Actions which tend to the Good 

« of theWhole, if univerſally perform'd, would 

t moſt effectually ſecure to each Individual 

« his own Happineſs; and that conſequent- 

« ly, we may approve ſuch Actions, from 

« the Opinion of their tending ultimately to 

« our own Advantage.” 
yy : WI 
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LVM need not trouble theſe Gentlemen to 
ſhew by their nice Train of Conſequences, 
and Influences of Actions by way of Prece- 
dent in particular Inſtances, that we in this 
Age reap any Advantage from OREsTEs's 
killing the #reacherous GysTHus, or 
from the Actions of Coprvus or DE- 
cius. Allow their Reaſonings to be per- 
fectly good, they only prove, that after Iong 
Reflection and Reaſoning, we may find out 
ſame ground to judge certain Actions ad- 
vantageous to us, which every Man admires 
as ſoon as he hears of them; and that too 
under a quite different Conception. 


 SHoULD any of our Travellers find 
ſome old Grecian Treaſure, the Miſer who 
hid it, certainly perform'd an Action more 
to the Traveller's Advantage than Coprus 
or OREsSTEs; for he muſt have but 
a ſmall Share of Benefit from - their Ac- 
tions, whoſe Influence is ſo diſpers d, and 
loſt in various Ages, and Nations: Surely 
then this M:/er muſt appear to the Tra- 
veller a prodigious Hero in FY:irtue ! For 
. Self-Intereſt will recommend Men to us only 
according to the Good they do to our Selves, 
and not give us high Ideas of public Good, 
but in proportion to our Share of it. But 
muſt a Man have the Reflection of Cu M- 
B ERL AND or Pur EN DORT, to ad- 
mire Generofity, Faith, Humanity, _— 
s Fu 
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tude? Or reaſon ſo nicely to apprehend Sect. 1 
the Evil in Cruelty, Treachery, Tngratitude ? WWNI 
Do not the former excite our Admiration, 
and Love, and Study of Imitation, where- 
ever we ſee them, almoſt at firſt View, 
without any ſuch Reflection, and the /at- 
ter, our Contempt, and Abborrence? Unhap- 

7 would it be for Mankind, if a Senſe of 
Virtue was of as narrow an Extent, as a 


Capacity for ſuch Metaphyficks. 


V. Tris moral Senſe, either of our ohn Our Moral 
Actions, or of thoſe of others, has this in _ OY 
common with our other Senſes, that how- 34 
ever our Deſire of Virtue may be counter- 
balanc'd by Intereſt, our Sentiment or Per- 
ception of its Beauty cannot; as it certain- 
ly might be, if the only Ground of our Ap- 
probation were Views of Advantage. Let us 
conſider this both as to our own Actions and 


thoſe of others. 


A Co vꝝrrous Man ſhall diſlike any 7» judging 
Branch of Trade, how uſeful ſoever it mayY 9% n 
be to the Publick, if there is no Gain — 
himſelf in it; here is an Averſion from 
Intereſt. Propoſe a ſufficient Premium, and 
he ſhall be the firſt who ſets about it, 
with full Satisfaction in his own Condudt. 
Now is it the fame way with our Senſe 
of moral Actions? Should any one adviſe 
us to wrong a Minor, or Orphan, or to do 
an ungrateful Action toward a Benefactor; 

14 we 
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Se. 1.we at firſt View abhor it: Aſſure us that 

i will be very advantageous to us, propoſe 
even a Reward; our Senſe of the Action is 
not alter d. It is true, theſe Motives may 
make us undertake it; but they have no 
more Influence upon us to make us approve 
it, than a Phyſician's Advice has to make a 
nauſeous Potion pleaſant to the Taſte, when 
we perhaps force ourſelves to take it for 
the Recovery of Health. 


Hap we no Notion of Actions, beſide 
our Opinion of their Advantage, or Di/ad- 
vantage, could we ever chooſe an Action as 
Advantageous, which we are conſcious is 
ſtill Evil? as it too often happens in human 

Affairs. Where would be the need of ſuch 
hh B ribes to prevail with Men to aban- - 
don the Intereſts of a ruin'd Party, or of 
Tortures to force out the Secrets of their 
Friends? Is it ſo hard to convince Mens 
Underſtandings, if that be the only Facul- 

ty we have to do with, that it is proba- 
bly more advantageous to ſecure preſent Gain, 
and avoid preſent Evils, by joining with the 
prevalent Party, than to wait for the re- 
mote Poſſibility of future Good, upon a 

Revolution often improbable, and ſometimes 
unexpected? And when Men are over- per- 
ſuaded by Advantage, do they always ap- 
prove their own Conduct? Nay, how of- 
ten 1s their remaining Life odious, and ſhame- 
ful, in their own Senſe of it, as well * 
that 
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that of others, to whom the baſe Action was Seck. x. 


profitable ? 


Ir any one becomes ſatisfyd with his own 
Conduct in ſuch a Caſe, Y what Ground 
is it? How does he pleaſe himſelf, or vindi- 


cate his Actions to others? Never by reflect- 


ing upon his private Advantage, or alledging 
this to others as a Vindication ; but by gra- 
dually warping into the moral Principles of 
his new Party; for no Party is without them. 
And thus Men become pleas'd with their Ac- 
tions under ſome Appearance of moral Good, 
diſtin from Advantage. | 


Ir may N 4 be alledg'd, © That in 
cc thoſe Actions o 

e Good, there is this conſtant Advantage, 
« ſuperior to all others, which is the Ground 


« of our Approbation, and the Motive to 


te them from Se Love, viz. That we ſup- 
« poſe the DEI T will reward them.” 
This will be more fully confider'd * here- 
after: At preſent it is enough to obſerve, 
that many have high Notions of Honour, 
Faith, Generofity, Juſtice, who have ſcarce 
„ Opinions about the DEI IT , or any 


oughts of future Rewards; and abhor. 


any thing which is Treacherous, Cruel, or 
Unjuft, without any regard to future Puniſh- 


ments. | 


A 


* See Seck. il. Art. 7. Y 
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no r farther, tho cheſe Rewards and Pu- 
nifhments may make my own Actions appear 
advantageous to me, yet they would never 
make me approve, and love arother Perſon 
for the like Actions, whoſe Merit would not 
be imputed to me. Thoſe Actions are ad- 
vantageous indeed to the Agent; but his Ad- 
vantage is not my Advantage: and Self- 
Love could never recommend to me Ac- 
tions as advantageous to others, or make 
me like the RES of them on that ac- 
a 


— 


— TH1s is the ſecond thing to be con- 

the de. ſider d, Whether our Senſe of the moral 

tions of . © Good or Evil, in the Actions of others, 

#hers, not &« can be over-balanc'd, or brib'd by Views 

bribds, © of Intereſt,” Now I may indeed eaſily 

be capable of wiſhing, that another would 
do an Action I abhor as morally Evil, if 

it were very Advantageous to me : Intereſt 

in that Caſe may elbe my Deſire of 

Virtue in another. But no Intereft to my 

elf will make me approve an Action as 

morally Good, which without that Inte- 

. reft to my ſelf, would have appear'd mo- 

rally Evil ; if, upon computing its whole 

Effects, it appears to produce as great a 

moment of Good in the Whole, when ir 

is not beneficial to me, as it did before when 

it was. In our Senſe of moral Good or 

Evil, our own private Advantage or Laſs 

is 
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is of no more moment, than the Advantage Sect. 


' 4 


or Loſs of a third Perſon, to make an Ac 


tion appear Good or Evil. This Senſe there- 
fore cannot. be over-balanc'd by Intereſt. 
How ridiculous an Attempt wou'd it be, 
to engage a Man by Rewards or Threat- 
nings into a good Opinion of an Action, 
' which was contrary. to his moral Notions? 
We may procure Diſſimulation by ſuch 
means, and that is all. 


VLA LATE witty Author * ſays, That x oa 
te the Leaders of Mankind do not really ad- by 
« mire ſuch Actions as thoſe of R E G u-. 


« L Us, or DECrus, but only obſerve, 
that Men of ſuch Diſpoſitions are very 
« uſeful for the Defence of any State; 
« and therefore by 9 and Sta- 
« tues, they encourage fuch Tempers in 
ce others, as the moſt t᷑ractable, and uſeful.” 
Here firſt let us conſider, If a Traitor, who 
would fell his own Country to us, may 
not often be as advantageous to us, as a 
Hero who defends us: And yet we can 
love the Treaſon, and hate the Traitor. We 
can at the ſame time praiſe a gallant Enemy, 
who is very pernicious to us. Is there no- 
thing in all this but an Opinion of Advan- - 
rage | 


x03 „ 
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See the Fable of the Bees, Page 34, 36. 3d Edition. 
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AAN, upon this Scheme what could a 
Statue or Panegyrick effe& ? —— Men love 
Praiſe — They will do the Actions which 
they obſerve to be praiſed—Praiſe, with Men 
| Who have no other Idea of Good but Self-In- 
tereſt, is the Opinion which a Nation or Party 
have of a Man as uſeful to them RE OGul us, 
or CAT o, or DEctus, had no Advan- 
tage by the Actions which profited their 
Country, and therefore they themſelves could 

not admire them, however the Perſons who 
reap'd the Advantage might praiſe ſuch Ac- 
tions. RE GUT us or CAT o could not 
poſſibly praiſe or love another Hero for a 
virtuous Action; for this would not gain them 
the Advantage of Honour; and their own 
Actions they muſt have look'd upon as the 
hard Terms on which Honour was to be 
purchas'd, without any thing amiable in 
them, which they could contemplate or re- 
flect upon with Pleaſure. Nay, what ſhould 
excite a CAT O or a DxEcrus to defire 
Praiſe, if it is only the cold Opinion of others 
that they were uſeful to the State, without 
any Perception of Excellence in ſuch Con- 
duct? Now how unlike is this to what 
the leaſt Obſervation would teach a Man 

concerning ſuch Characters: | 


Bur fays * he, © Theſe wondrous cun- 
« ning Governors: made Men believe, by 


= See the ſame Author in the ſame Place, : 
* 3 ce their 


« {elf Excellent; and hence Men are led to 
© admire it in others, and to imitate it in 
te themſelves, forgetting the Purſuit of their 
« own. Advantage.” So eaſy a matter it 
ſeems to him, to quit Judging of others 
by what we feel in ourſelves! —— for a 
Perſon who is wholly eld, to imagine o- 
thers to be publick-ſpirited ! or one 
who has no Ideas of Good but in his own 
Advantage, to be led, by the Perſuaſions 
of others, into a Conception of Goodneſs 
in what is avowedly detrimental to him- 
felf, and profitable to others; nay fo in- 
tirely, as not to approve the Action thorow- 
ly, but ſo far as he was conſcious that it 
proceeded from a di/interefted Study of the 
Good of others ! Let this it ſeems Statues 
and Panegyricks can accompliſh! A 


Nil intra eft oleam, nil extra eft in nuce 
duri ! * 1 


II is an eaſy matter for Men to aſſert oy 


thing in Words ; but our own Hearts mul 
decide the Matter, Whether ſome moral 


« Actions do not at firſt View appear ami- 


« he, even to thoſe who are unconcern'd 
« in their Influence? Whether we do not 


—_ — 


"0 Hor. Ep. 1. Lib. 2. v. 31. 


« ſincere- 


«= their Statues and Panegyricbs, that there Sect. 1. 
« was publick Spirit, and that this was in it 
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126 A INQUIRY concerning 
Sect. 1. 4 ſincerely approve and love a generous kind 
Friend, or Patriot, whoſe Actions pro- 

cure Honour. to him only, without any 
* Aduantage to our ſelves?” It is true, that 
the Actions which we approve, are uſeful to 
Mankind; but not always to the Appro- 
ver. It would perhaps be uſeful to the 


Whole, that all Men agreed in performing 
ſuch Actions; and then every one would 


have his Share of the Advantage: But this 
only proves, that Reaſon and calm Reflection 
may recommend to us, from Se, Intereſt, 


thoſe Actions, which at firſt View our n- 


ral Senſe determines us to admire, without 
conſidering this Intereſt. Nay, our Sen/e 
operate even where the Advantage to 

our ſelyes does not hold. We can approve 

the Juſtice of a Sentence againſt our ſelves : 
A condemn'd Traitor may approve the Vi- 
gilance of a CIERO in diſcovering Con- 

ſpiracies, tho it had been for the Traitor's 

Advantage, that there never had been in the 

World any Men of ſuch N To ſay 

that he may ſtill 77 ſuch Conduct as 

tending to the public Good, is a Jeſt from 


one whoſe only Idea of Good is Self- Inte- 


| reſt. Such a Perſon has no Approbation of 


public Spirit, nor Deſire of public Good, 


farther than it tends to his own Advantage, 


which it does not at all in the preſent 


Caſe. | 


VII. Ir 


i 2 SWS Fe N W V Erie | 
VII. Ir what is ſaid makes it appear, | 
4 b * i OR * 14 a» g . 5 A N 
that we have ſome other amiable Idea of jo m_ | 
» 2 


Actions than that of Auuantagtous to our cation, &c. 
ſelves, we may conclude, That this Per- 
«© ception of moral Good is not deriv'd from 
e Cuſtom, Education, Example, or Study.” 
Theſe give us no new Ideas: They might 
make us ſee private Advantage in Actions 
whoſe Uſefulneſs did not at firſt appear; 
or give us Opinions of ſome Tendency of 
Actions to our Detriment, by ſome nice De- 
ductions of Reaſon, or by a raſh Prejudice, 
when upon the firſt View of the Action we 
ſhould have obſerv'd no ſuch thing: but 
they never could have made us apprehend 
Actions as amiable or odious, without any 
Conſideration of our own Advantage. 


- 


— 


VIII. Ir remains then, That as the 
CA uT H OR of Nature has determin'd us 
« to receive, by our external Senſes, plea- 
« ſant or diſagreeable Ideas of Objects, ac- 
« cording as they are uſeful or hurtful to 
« our Bodys; and to receive from uniform 
« Objects the Pleaſures of Beauty and Har- 
« mony, to Excite us to the Purſuit of Know- 
e ledge, and to reward us for it; or to be 
« an Argument to us of his Goodneſs, as the 
« Uniformity it ſelf proves his Exiſtence, 
« whether we had a Senſe of Beauty in 
« Uniformity or not ; in the ſame manner 


ze he has given us a MORAL SENSE, 
«to 
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128 . INQUIRY concerning” 
Se&, 1.“ to direct our Actions, and to give us ſtill 
Haber Pleaſures: fo that while we are 
« only intending the Good of others, we 
te undeſignedly promote our own greateſt 
ce private Good.” | 
A W are not to imagine, that this moral 
dass not Senſe, more than the other Senſes, ſuppoſes 
mfer im any innate Ideas, Knowledge, or prattical 
nate Idea: ”_ | 4 
or Propoſs. Propgition: We mean by it only a De- 
tions. termination of our Minds to receive the fimple 
Ideas of Approbation or Condemnation, from 
Attions obſerved, antecedent to any Opinions 
of Advantage or Loſs to redound to our ſelves 
them; even as we are pleas'd with a 
Form, or an harmonious Compoſition, 
without having any Knowledge of Mathe- 
maticks, or ſeeing any Advantage in that 
Form, or Compoſition, different from the 
immediate Pleaſure. 


THAT we may diſcern more diſtinctly 
the difference between moral Perceptions 
and others, let us conſider, when we taſte 
a pleaſant Fruit we are conſcious of Plea- 
ſure; when another taſtes it, we only con- 
clude or form an Opinion that he enjoys 
Pleafure ; and, abſtracting from ſome pre- 
vious Good-Will or Anger, his enjoying this 
Pleafure is to us a matter wholly indiffe- 
rent, raiſifg no new Sentiment or Affection. 
But when we are under the influence of a 
virtuous Temper, and thereby engaged in 


virtuous 
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virtuous Actions, we are not always conſci- Sect. 1. 
ous of any Pleaſure, nor are we only purſe wy 


ing private Pleaſures, as will appear hereaf- 
ter: tis only by reflex Ads — Tem- 
per and Conduct that we enjoy the Delights 
of Virtue. When alſo we judge the Tempe 
of another to be virtuous, we do not W 
rily imagine him Zhen to enjoy Pleaſure, tho 
we know Reflection will give it to him: And 
farther, our * of his virtuous 
Temper raiſes Sentiments of Approbation, 
Efteem, or Admiration, and the Affection of 
Good-will toward him. The Quality ap- 
proved by our moral Senſe is conceived to re- 
ſide in the Perſon approved, and to be a Per- 
fection and Dignity in him: Approbation of 
another's Virtue is not conceived as making 
the Approver happy, or virtuous, or worthy, 
tho 'tis attended with ſome ſmall Pleaſure. 
Virtue is then called Amiable or Lovely, from 
its raiſing Good-will or Love in Spectators to- 
ward the Agent; and not from the Agent's 
perceiving the virtuous Temper to be ad- 
vantageous to him, or deſiring to obtain it 
under that View. A virtuous Temper is 
called Good or Beatifick, not that it is al- 
ways attended with Pleaſure in the Agent ; 
much leſs that ſome ſmall Pleaſure attends 
the Contemplation of it in the Approver : 
but. from this, that every Spectator is per- 
ſuaded that the reflex Acts of the virtuous 
Agent upon his own Temper will give him 
the higheſt Pleaſures, The admired Qua- 
K lity 


5 #39 


— 


5 —— N 


As INQUIRY concerning 4 2 


Sect. 1. lity is conceived as the Perfection of 


the Agent, and ſuch a one as is di- 
ſtint from the Pleaſure either in the 
Agent or the Approver; tho 'tis a ſure 
Source of Pleaſure to the Agent. The Per- 
ception of the Approver, tho attended with 
Pleaſure, plainly repreſents ſomething quite 
diſtin from this Pleaſure ; even as the Per- 
ception of external Forms is attended with 
Pleaſure, and yet repreſents ſomething di- 
ſtin& from this Pleaſure. This may prevent 
many Cavils upon this Subject. 


SECT, 


oF 
— + 


Concerning the immediate Motive to 


virtuous Actions. 8 


their immediate Cauſes, would be beſt 
underſtood after conſidering the Paſſions and 
Afections; but here we ſhall only conſi- 
der the Springs of the Actions which we 
call virtuous, as far as it is neceſſary to 
ſettle the general Foundation of the Mo-. 
ral Senſe. 4 


I. Every Action, which we apprehend 4fe%ione, 
. . the Motive: 
as either morally good or evil, is always , Alon, 


ſuppos d to flow from ſome Affection to- 
ward ſenſitive Natures; and whatever we 
call Virtue or Vice, is either ſome ſuch A 
fection, or ſome Action conſequent upon ir; 
Or it may perhaps be enough to make 
an Action, or Omiſſion, appear vitious, if 
it argues the Want of ſuch Affection to- 


ward rational Agents, as we expect in Cha- 
raters counted morally good. All the Ac- 


tions counted religious in any Country, are 


ſuppos d, by thoſe who count them ſo, to 


flow from ſome Affections toward the DEI Ty; 
and whatever we call ſocial Virtue, we ſtill 
KA ſup- 
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HE Motives of human Actions, or Naas 
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1 32 An INQUIRY concerning | 
Sect. 2, ſuppoſe to flow from Affections toward our 
WY WV Fellow-Creatures : for in this all ſeem to 

| agree, © That external Motions, when ac- 
, « company'd with no Affections toward 
eG oO p or Man, or evidencing no Want of 
te the expected Affections toward either, can 

« have no moral Good or Evil in them“ 


As k, for inſtance, the moſt abſtemious 
Hermit, if Temperance of it ſelf would be 
morally good, ſuppoſing it ſhew'd no Obe- 
dience toward the DEiTyY, made us no 
fitter for Devotion, or the Service of Man- 
kind, or the Search after Truth, than Luxu- 
ry; and he will eaſily grant, that it would 
be no moral Good, tho ſtill ir might be 
naturally good or advantageous to Health : 
And mere Courage, or Contempt of Dan- 
ger, if we conceive it to have no regard 
to the Defence of the Innocent, or repair- 
ing of Wrongs, or Self-Intereſt, wou'd on- 
ly entitle its Poſſeſſor to Bedlam. When 
ſuch ſort of Courage is ſometimes admir'd, 
it is upon ſome ſecret Apprehenſion of a 
good Intention in the uſe of it, or as a 

natural Ability capable of an uſeful Ap- 
plication. Prudence, if it was only em- 
ploy'd in promoting private Intereſt, is ne- 
ver imagin d to be a Virtue : and Fuſtice, or 
obſerving a ſtrict Equality, if it has no 
regard to the Good of Mankind, the Pre- 
ſervation of Rights, and ſecuring Peace, is 

a Quality properer for its ordinary Gefta- 

2 


men, 
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men, a Beam and Scales, than for a ratio- Sec. 2. 
nal Agent. So that theſe four Qualitys, Www 
commonly call'd Cardinal Virtues, obtain 
that Name, becauſe they are Diſpoſitions 
- univerſally neceſſary to promote publick Good, 
and denote Afections toward rational Agents; 
otherwiſe there would appear no Virtue in | 
them. FD | 1 
| 


— 
7 
— — — — — 
— 3 


II. Now if it can be made appear, that 4f*#ions, 
none of theſe Affections which we approve „ 1 
as virtuous, are either Self-love, or Deſire 
of private Intereſt ; ſince all Virtue is ei- 
ther ſome ſuch Affections, or Actions conſe- + 
quent upon them; it muſt neceſſarily fol- 
low, © That Virtue ſprings from ſome other 
« Affection than Self-Love, or deſire of pri- 

« vate Advantage. And where Self-Intereſt 
ce excites to the ſame Action, the Appro- 
« bation is given only to the diſintereſted 


« Principle.” 


THE Affections which are of moſt Im- Zove of 

rtance in Morals, are commonly included ©7?* , 

under the names Love and HATRED. Harred of 
Now in diſcourſing of Love, we need not Pi 
be caution'd not to include that Love be- 
tween the Sexes, which, when no other At- 
fections accompany it, is only Deſire of 
Pleaſure, and is never counted a Virtue. 
Love toward rational Agents, is ſubdivided 
into Love of Complacence or Eſteem, and 
Love of Benevolence: And Hatred is ſubdi- 
|S vided 


\ 


134 An INQUIRY concerning 
dect. 2. vided into Hatred of Diſplicence or Con- 
tent, and Hatred of Malice. Complacence 
denotes Approbation of any Perſon by our 
Moral Senſe; and is rather a Perception 
than an Affection; tho the Affection of 
Good-will is ordinarily ſubſequent to it. 
Benevolence is the deſire of the Happineſs of 
another. Their oppoſites are called Dif 
like and Malice. Concerning each of theſe 
ſeparately we ſhall conſider, Whether they 
4 _ be influenc'd by Motives of Self-Inte- 
FE ran,” 


weir COMPLACENCE, Efteem, ar Good- 
on cy 4 liking, at firſt view appears to be diſinte- 
3 reed, and fo Diſplicence or Diſſiłe; and 
are intirely excited by ſome moral Quali- 
tys, Good or Evil, apprehended to be in the 
Objects; which Qualitys the very Frame 

bi of our Nature determines us to approve 
1 or diſapprove, according to the moral Senfe 
10 * above explain'd. Propoſe to a Man all 
the Rewards in the World, or threaten all 
the Puniſhments, to engage him to E- 
=  fteem and Complacence toward a Perſon in- 
= tirely unknown, or if known, apprehended 
to be cruel, treacherous, ungrateful ; you 
| may procure external Obſequiouſneſs, ar 
TH good Offices, or Diflimulation ; but real 
11 Efteem no Price can purchaſe. And the 
| _- | fame is obvious as to Contempt, which no 


„K*. 


F See ect. i. 


I Motive 
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Motive of Advantage can prevent. On the Sect. 2. 
.contrary, repreſent a Character as generous, \w WW 

kind, faithful, humane, tho in the moſt di- 

ſtant Parts of the World, and we cannot 

avoid Efteem, and Complacence. A Bribe ( 
may poſſibly make us attempt to ruin ſuch a | 
Man, or ſome ſtrong Motive of Advantage bo 
may excite us to 2 his Intereſt; but 

it can never make us diſapprove him, while 
we retain the ſame Opinion of his Temper 
and Intentions. Nay, when we conſult our 
own Hearts, we ſhall find, that we can 
ſcarce ever perſuade our ſelves to attempt 
any Miſchief againſt ſuch Perſons, from any 
Motive of Advantage; nor execute it, with- 
out the ſtrongeſt Reluctance, and Remorſe, 
until we have blinded our ſelves into a 
falſe opinion about his Temper. 


HI. As to the Love of Benevolence, the Benevo- 
very Name excludes Self-Intereſt. We ne- oy wat wr 
yer call that Man benevolent, who is in 
fact uſeful to others, but at the ſame time 
only intends his own Intereſt, without an 
ultimate defire of the Good of others. If 
there be any Benevolence at all, it muſt be 
difinterefted; for the moſt uſeful Action 
imaginable, loſes all appearance of Bene- 
volence, as ſoon as we diſcern that it on- 
ly lowed from & have, or Intereſt. Thus, 


never were. any human Actions more ad- 


pantggeous, than the Inventions of Fire, and 


Iron; but if theſe were caſual, or if the In- 
„ ventor 
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136 An INQUIRY concerning 
Sect. 2. ventor only intended his own Intereſt in them, 
chere is nothing which can be call'd Benevo- 

tent in them. Where-ever then Benevolence 
is ſuppos d, there it is imagin'd diſinteręſi- 
ed, and deſign'd for the God, of others. To 
raiſe Benevolence, no more is required than 
calmly to conſider any ſenſitive Nature not 
rnicious to others. Gratitude ariſes from 
nefits conferred from Good-will on our 
ſelves or thoſe we love; Complacence is 
a perception of the moral Senſe. Grati- 
wit includes ſome Complacence, and Com- 
placence ſtill raiſes a ſtronger Good-will 
than that we have toward indifferent Cha- 
raters, where there is no oppoſition of 
Intereſts. | 


Self. Love Bur it muſt be here obſerv'd, That as 
e ball Men have Self-Love, as well as Bene- 
lence, Volence, theſe two Principles may jointly 
excite a Man to the ſame Action; and then 

they are to be conſider d as two Forces im- 
* the ſame Body to Motion; ſometimes 

they conſpire, ſometimes are indifferent to 

each other, and ſometimes are in ſome de- 

gree oppoſite. Thus, if a Man have ſuch 
ſtrong Benevolence, as would have produc'd 
an Action without any Views of Self Inte. 
reſt; that ſuch a Man has alſo in View 
private Advantage, along with publicꝶ Good, 

as the Effect of his Action, does no way 
diminiſh the Benevolence of the Action. 
When he would not have produc'd ſo much 

* es publick 
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public Good, had it not been for Proſpect of Sect. 2. 
Self-1; mere, then the Effect of Se/f-Love is WWW 
to be deducted, and his Benevolence is pro- 
portion'd to the remainder of Good, which 
pure Benevolence would have produc'd. When 
a Man's Benevolence\ is hurtful to himſelf, 
then Self-Love is oppoſite to Benevolence, 
and the Benevolence is proportion'd to the 
Sum of the Good produc'd, added to the 
Reſiſtance of Self-Love ſurmounted by it. 
In moſt Caſes it is impoſſible for Men to 
know how far their Fellows are influenc'd 
by the one or other of theſe Principles ; 
but yet the general Truth is ſufficiently 
certain, That this is the way in which the 
Benevolence of Actions is to be computed. 


IV. THERE are two ways in which ſome Brews 
may deduce Benevolence from Self-Love, — wh 
the one ſuppoſing that © we voluntarily . 
« bring this Affection > 9m our ſelves when- 

« ever we have an Opinion that it will 
« be for our Intereſt to have this Aﬀec- 
tion, either as it may be immediately 
« pleaſant, or may afford pleaſant Reflec- 
« tion afterwards by our Moral Senſe, or as 
<« 1t may tend to procure ſome external Re- 
« ward from Gop or Man.” The other 
Scheme alledges no ſuch Power in us of 
raiſing Defire or Affection of any kind by 
our Choice or Volition; but © ſuppoſes our 
Minds determined by the Frame of their 
“Nature to defire whatever is * 
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Sec. 2. ed as the Means of any private Happi- 
A < neſs; and that the Ob/ervation of the Hap- 
«© pineſs of other Perſons, in many Caſes is 

e made the neceſſary Occaſion of Pleaſure 
« to the Obſerver, as their Miſery is the 
« Occaſion of his Uneaſineſs: and in con- 
« ſequence of this Connexion, as ſoon as we 
ce have obſerved it, we begin to deſire the 
« Happineſs of others as the Means of ob- 
ee taining this Happineſs to our ſelves, which 
« we expect from the Contemplation of o- 
« thersin a happy State. They alledge it 
te to be impoſſible to deſire either the Hap- 
te pineſs of another, or any Event whit 
“ ever, without conceiving it as the Means 
of ſome Happineſs or Pleaſure to our 
« ſelues; but own at the ſame time, that 
« Defire is not raiſed in us directly by any 
te FVolition, but ariſes neceſſarily upon our 
«* apprehending any Object or Event to be 
'< conducive to our Happineſs.” 


The foes THAT the former Scheme is not juſt, 
On, may appear from this general Confidera- 

— tion, that © neither Benevolence nor any o- 

e ther Affection or Deſire can be direct- 

« ly raiſed by Volition-. If they could, 

then we could be bribed into any Affecti- 

on whatſoever toward any Object, even the 

moſt improper: we might raiſe TFealouſy, 

Fear, Anger, Love, toward any ſort of Per- 

ſons indifferently by an Hire, even as we 


engage. Men to external Actions, or to the 
Dis- 


— 
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VDiſſimulation of Paſſions; but this every Se&. 2. 
Perſon will by his own Reflection find to WWW 
be impoſſible. The Profpe& of any Ad- 
vantage to ariſe to us from having any Af 
fection, may indeed turn our Attention to 
thoſe 2yalities in the Object, which are na- 
_. turally conſtituted the nece Cauſes or 
Occaſions of the advantageous ction; and 
if we find ſuch Qualities in the Object, the 
Affection will certainly ariſe. Thus indi- 
reftly the Proſpect of Advantage may tend 
to raiſe any Affection; but if theſe Qualities 
be not found or apprehended in the Ob- 
ject, no Volition of ours, nor Defire will 
ever raiſe any Affection in us. fl 


Bur more particularly, that Defire of the 
Good of others, which we approve as virtu- 
ous, cannot be alledged to be voluntarily rai- 
ſed from Proſpect of any Pleaſure accompany- 
ing the Affection it ſelf : for tis plain that 
our Benevolence is not always accompanied 

with Pleaſure, nay 'tis often attended with 
Pain when the Object is in Diſtreſs. De- 
ſire in general is rather uneaſy than plea- 
ſant. Tis true, indeed, all the Paſſions and 
Affections juſtify tbemſelves; while they 
continue, (as Malebranch 1 it) we 
generally approve our being thus affected on 
this Occaſion, as an innocent Diſpoſition or 
a juſt one, and condemn a Perſon who 
would be otherwiſe affected on the like 
Occaſion. So the Sorrowful, the Angry, the 
N ealous, 


/ 
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Sect. 2. Fealous, the Compaſſionate approve their ſe- 
A veral Paſſions on the bated Occa- 
ſion; but we ſhould not therefore conclude 
that Sorrow, Anger, Jealouſy or Pity are 
leaſant, or choſen for their concomitant 

leaſure. The Caſe is plainly thus: The 

Frame of our Nature on the Occaſions which 

move theſe Paſſions, determines us to be 

thus affected, and to approve our Affec- 

tion at leaſt as innocent. DTneaſineſs gene- 

rally attends our Deſires of any kind; and 

this Senſation tends to fix our Attention, 
and to continue the Deſire. But the De- 

ſire does not terminate upon the removal 

of the Pain accompanying the Deſire, but 

upon ſome other Event : the concomitant 

Pain is what we ſeldom refle& upon, un- 

leſs when it is very violent. Nor does 

any. Deſire or Affection terminate upon the 
Pleaſure which may accompany the Affec- 
tion; much leſs is it raiſed by an Act of 

— Will, with a view to obtain this Plea- 

Jure. 


Trax ſame Reflection will ſhew that 
we do not by an Act of our Will raiſe in 
our ſelves that Benevolence which we ap- 
ae as virtuous, with a view to obtain 
ture Pleaſures of Self- Approbation by our 
Moral Senſe. Could we raiſe Affections in 
this manner, we ſhould be engaged to any 
AﬀeQion by the Proſpe of an Intereſt e- 
N * quivalent 
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quivalent to this of Self-Approbation, fuch Sect. 2. 
as Wealth or ſenſual Pleaſure, which with WWW 


many Tempers are more powerful; and 
yet bod univerſally own that ?hat Diſpoſi- 
tion to do good Offices to others which 
is raiſed by theſe Motives is not virtuous : 
-how can we then imagine that the virtu- 
ous Benevolence is brought upon us by a Mo- 
tive equally Seiſſb ? PF 


Bu r what will moſt effectually convince 
us of the Truth on this Point, is Reflection 
upon our own Hearts, whether we have not 
a Defire of the Good of others, generally 
without any Conſideration or Intention of 
obtaining theſe Pg Reflections on our 
own Virtue : nay, often this Deſire is ſtrong- 

eſt where we leaſt imagine Virtue, in ana- 

tural Affection toward Ofbpring, and in Gra- 
titude to a great Benefactor; the ab/ence of 
which is indeed the greateſt Vice, but the 
Affections themſelves are not eſteemed in any 
confiderable degree virtuous. The ſame Re- 
flection will alſo convince us, that theſe De- 
ſires or Aﬀections are not produced by Choice, 
with a View to obtain this private Good. 


IN like manner, if no Volition of ours 
can directly raiſe Affections from the former 
Proſpects of Intereſt, no more can any Vo- 
lition raiſe them from Proſpects of eter- 
nal Rewards, or to avoid eternal Puniſhments. 
The former Motives differ from theſe only 

as 


> > 
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142 An INQUIRY conrerning 
" Sect. 2. as ſmaller from greater, ſhorter from more 
durable. If Affections could be directly rai- 


ſed by Volition, the ſame Conſideration 
would make us angry at the moſt inno- 
cent or virtuous * and jealous of 
the moſt faithful and affectionate, or /or- 


_ rowful for the Proſperity of a Friend; which 


we all find to be impoſſible. The Proſpect 
of a future State, may, no doubt, have a 
greater indirect Influence, by turning our 
Attention to the Qualities in the Oby 

naturally apt to -raiſe the required Affec- 
tion, than any other Conſideration . 
tas g 6 as 'Tis 


3 


* 
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. *THESE ſeveral Motives of Intereſt, which, ſome alledge, 


do excite us to Benevolence, operate upon us in a very different 


Manner, Proſpect of external Advantage of any kind in 
this Life from our Fellows, is only a Motive to the Voli- 
tion of external Actions immediately, and not to raiſe Deſire 
of the Happineſs of others. Now being willing to do external 
Actions which we know do in fact promote the Happineſs 
of others, without any Deſire of their Happineſs, is not ap- 
proved as virtuous : Otherwiſe it were Virtue to do a benefi- 
cent Action for a Bribe of Money. 


- 


THE Proſpett of Rewards from the DEITY of fu 


ture Pleaſures, from the Self. Approbation of our Moral Senſe; 


or of any Pleaſure attending an Affection it ſelf, are only 


| - Motives to us to deſire or wiſh to have the Affection of 
Benevolence in our Hearts; and conſequently, if our Voli- 


tion could raiſe Aﬀettions in ns, theſe Motives would make 
us will or chooſe to raiſe Beneyolent Affections: But theſe 
Proſpects cannot be Mori ves to us from Self:Love, to deſire 
the Happineſs of others; for; from Self-Love we only 
deſire what we apprehend to be the Means of private Good: 
Now the having thoſe Affections is the Means of obtain- 
ing theſe private Goods, and not the actual Happineſs of 
ethers , for the Pleaſure of Self. Apppobation, and Divine Re- 
; war ds, 
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thoſe who are engaged by proſpect of fu- WWW 


ture Rewards to do good Offices to Man- 
kind, have generally the virtuous Bene vo- 
lence jointly exciting them to Action. Be- 
cauſe, as it may appear hereafter, Benevo- 
-lence is natural to Mankind, and ſtill ope- 
rates where there is no Oppoſition of ap- 
parent Intereſt, or where any contrary ap- 

ent Intereſt is overbalanced by a greater 
ntereſi, Men conſcious of this, do gene- 


rally approve good Offices, to which Mo- 


tives of a future State partly excited the 
Agent. Bur that the Approbation is found- 
ed upon the Apprehenſion of a d:/intere/t- 
ed Defire partly exciting the Agent, is plain 
from this, that not a Obedience to an 


evil Deity in doing Miſchief, or even in 


1 trifling Ceremonies, only from 
ope of Reward, or proſpe& of avoiding 


Puniſhment, but even Obedience to a good 


DEI I V only from the ſame Motives, with- 
out any Love or Gratitude towards him, 
and with a perfect Indifferenee about the 


Happineſs or Miſery of Mankind, abſtrac- 


; 143 
T is indeed probably true in fact, that Sect. a2. 


3 


ting from this private Intereſt, would meet 


with no Approbation. We plainly ſee that 


— 


wards, are not obtained or loſt according as others are thap- 
ty or miſerable, but according to the Goodneſs of our Af⸗ 
fections. If therrfore AﬀeFtions are not directly raiſed by 
Þolition or Choice, Proſpects of future Rewards or of Self- 
Approbation cannot direftly raiſe them. 5 


2. 


4 * 


144 An INQUIRY concerning 
Sect. 2. a change of external Circumſtances of In- 
* F > 

any change in the Dr/po/ition Fof the A- 
gent, would lead him into Cruelty 


GRATITUDE towatd the Dry 18 
indeed diſintereſted, as it will appear here- 
after. This Affection therefore may ob- 
tain our A tion, where it excites to 


Action, tho there were no other Benevo- 
lence exciting the Agent. But this Caſe 
ſcarce occurs among Men. But where the 
Sanction of the Law is the only Motive 
of Action, we could expect no more Bene- 
Volence, nor no other he th a thoſe. 
in one forced by the Law to be Curg- 
tor to a Perſon for whom he has not the 
leaſt- Regard, The Agent would ſo ma- 
nage as to ſave himſelf harmleſs if he 
could, but would be under no Concern a- 
bout the Succeſs of his Attempts, or the 
Happineſs of the Perſon whom he ſerved, 
provided he performed the Task required 
Law; nor would any Spectator approve 
_ this (Conduct. eee 
The ſecond V', Tux other Scheme is more plauſi- 
— ble: That Benevolence is not raiſed by 
amy Volition upon pro of Advantage; 
bi it that we defire the Happineſs of others, 
a'3 conceiving it * to procure ſome 
{wleaſant Senſations which we expect to feel 


This Connection between the Happineſs of 
others and our Pleaſure, ſay they, is chiefly 
felt among Friends, Parents and Children, 
and eminent ly virtuous Characters. But this 


Benevolence flows as directly from Self-Love 


as any other Defire. | 


To ſhew that this Scheme is not true in 
Fact, let us confider that if in our Bene vo- 
lence we only deſired the Happineſs of others 
as the Means of this Pleaſure to our ſelves, 
whence is it that no Man approves the deſire 
of the Happineſs of others as the means of 
procuring Wealth or ſenſual Pleaſure to our 
ſelves? If a Perſon had wagered concerning 
the future Happineſs of a Man of ſuch Vera- 
city, that he would ſincerely confeſs whether 
he were: happy or not; would this Wage- 
rer's deſire of the Happineſs of another, in 
order to win the Wager, be approved as vir- 
fuous? If not, wherein does this Deſire differ 
from the former ? except that-in one caſe 
there is one pleaſant Senſation expected, and 
in the other caſe other Senſations : For by 
increaſing or diminiſhing the Sum —_— 


the Intereſt in this caſe may be made either. 


greater or leſs than that in the other. 


R E FLE CTIN * on our own Minds again 
will beſt diſcover the Truth. Many have 
neyer thought upon this Connection: nor do 

L we 
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upon ſeeing others happy; and that for like Sec. 2+ 
Reaſon we have Averſion to their Miſery. WWW, 
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146 An INQUIRY concerning 
Sect. 2. we ordinarily intend the obtaining of any i 


V ſuch Pleaſure when we do generous Offices. 
We all often eel Delight V N ſeeing others 
happy, but during our Purſuit of their Hap- 
ineſs we have no Intention of obtaining this 
light. We often feel the Pain of Com- 
paſſion; but were our ſole ultimate Inten- 
tion or Deſire the freeing our ſekves from this 
Pain, would the Deity offer to us either 
wholly to blot out all Memory of the Perſon 
in Diſtreſs, or to take away this Connection, 
ſo that we ſhould be eaſy during the Miſery 
of our Friend on the one hand, or on the 
other would relieve him from his Miſery, we 
ſhould be as ready to chooſe the former way 
as the latter ; finceeither of them would free 
us from or Pain, which upon this Scheme 
is the ſole End propoſed by the compaſſio- 
nate Perſon. Don't we find in our ſelves 
that our Deſire does not terminate upon the 
removal of our own Pain ? Were this our 
ſole Intention, we would run away, ſhut our 
Eyes, or divert our Thoughts from the mi- 
ſerable Object, as the readieſt way of remov- 
ing our Pain : 'This we ſeldom do, nay we 
croud about ſuch Objects, and voluntarily 
expoſe our ſelves to this Pain, unleſs calm 
Reflection upon our Inability to relieve the 
Miſerable, countermand our Inclination, or 
ſome ſelſiſo Affection, as Fear of Danger, 
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To make this yet clearer, ſuppoſe that 
the DREIT y ſhould declare to a good Man 
that he ſhould be ſuddenly annihilated, but 


at the Inſtant of his Exit it ſhould be left to 
his Choice whether his Friend, his Children, 
or his Country ſhould be made happy or mi- 


ſerable for the future, when he himſelf could 
have no Senſe of either Pleaſure or Pain from 


their State. Pray would he be any more in- 
different about their State now, that he nei- 


ther hoped or feared any thing to himſelf 
from it, than he was in any prior Period of 
his Life? Nay, is it not a pretty common 
Opinion among us, that after our Deceaſe we 
know nothing of what befalls thoſe who 
ſurvive us? How comes it then that we do 
not loſe, at the approach of Death, all Con- 
cern for our Families, Friends, or Country ? 
Can there be any Inſtance given of our de- 
firing any Thing only as the Means of private 
Good, as violently when we know that we 
| ſhall not enjoy this Good many Minutes, as 
if we expected the Poſſeſſion of this Good for 
many Years? Is this the way we compute 
the Value of Annuities? 


How the diſintereſted Deſire of the Good 


of others ſhould ſeem inconceivable, tis hard 

to account: perhaps tis owing to the At- 

tempts of ſome great Men to give Definitions 

of fmple Ideas. Defire, ſay they, is Un- 

eafineſs, or uneaſy en upon the Abſence 
f 2 


of 


Sec. 2* 


2 oe 
, 
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148 An INQUIRY concerning 
Sed. 2.0 any Good. — Whereas Deſire is as diſtinct 
from Unea/ine/s, as Volition is from Senſa- 
tion. Don't they themſelves often ſpeak, 
of our deſiring to remove Uneafineſs* Deſire 
then is different from Unea/fineſs, however a 
Senſe of Uneaſineſs accompanies it, as Ext en- 
on does the Idea of Colour, which yet is a 
very diſtin& Idea. Now wherein lies the 
Impoſſibility of deſiring the Happineſs of 
another without conceiving it as the Means 
of obtaining any thing farther, even as we 
deſire our own Happineſs without farther 
View? If any alledge that we deſire our 
-own Happineſs as the Means of removing the 
-Uneaſineſs we feel in the abſence of Happi- 
neſs, then at leaſt the Deſire of removing our 
© own Uneaſineſs is an ultimate Defire : and why 

may we not have other ultimate Defires ? 


«* By T can any Being be concerned about 
15 e the abſence of an Event which gives it no 
17 « Uneafineſs *” Perhaps ſuperior Natures de- 
«fire without uneaſy Senſation. But what if 
we cannot? We may be uneaſy while a de- 
fired Event is in ſuſpenſe, and yet not deſire 
this Event only as the means of removing 
this Uneaſineſs: Nay, if we did not deſire the 
Event without view to this Unea/ineſs, we 
ſhould never have brought the Uneaſineſs up- 
on our ſelves by defiring it. So likewiſe we 
may feel Delight upon the Exiſtence of a de- 
fired Event, when yet we did not deſire the 
Event only as the Means of obtaining this 
| 1 Delight 5 
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Delight; even as we often receive Delight Sect. 2. 
from Events which we had an Averſion to. 


VI. Ir any one ſhould ask, ſince none of 
theſe Motives of Self- Intereſt excite our Be- 
nevolence, but we are in virtuous Actions 
intending ſolely the Good of others, to walt 
Purpoſe ſerves our moral Senſe, our Senſe of. 
Pleaſure from the Happineſs of others? to 
what Purpoſe ſerves the w/e Order of Nature, 
by which Virtue is even made generally ad-. 
vantageous in this Life? To what End are 
eternal Rewards appointed and revealed? 
The Anſwer. to theſe Queſtions was given 
partly already : all theſe Motives may make' 
us deſire to have benevolent Affections, and con- 
ſequently turn our Attention to thoſe Qualities. 
in Objects which excite them; they may 
overbalance all apparent contrary. Moti ves, 
and all Temptations to Vice. But farther, 
I hope it will be ſtill thought an End worthy 
of the DEI , to make the virtuous happy, 
by a wiſe Conſtitution of Nature, whether 
the Virtues were in every Action intending 
to obtain this Happineſs or not. Beneficent 
Actions tend to the publick Good, it is there- 
fore good and kind to give all poſſible ad- 
ditional Motives to them; and to excite Men; 
who have ſome weak Degrees of good Af- 
fection, to promote the publick Good more 
vigorouſly by motives of Self-Intereft; or 
even to excite thoſe who haye no Virtue at 
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130% An INQUIRY concerning 
Sect. 2. all to external Acts of Beneficence, and to re £ 

Wy ſtrain them from Vice *. wy wit 

| FROM 


79 _ * * a WE WE" 2 * 
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EE T it be alſo remembered, that every Conſideration ſug- 
geſted in the Goſpel, as an additional Motive to beneficent Ac- 
nion s, is not immediately to be looked upon as the proper Motive 
1% Virtue, or what would engage our Approbation of Action: 
flowing from it alone. We have the Promiſes of this Life 
"as well as of the next, and yet the former alone was never 
thought a virtuous Principle. Some Texts are alſo brought to 
conſute this Scheme of diſintereſted Afﬀettions as the only truly 
wirtuous Principle, ſuch as 1 Corinth. Ch, XV. ver. 32. which 
imports no more than this, „That if there were no Reſur- 
« rþftion, and conſequently Chriſt had not riſen, and therefore 
er his Religion only an Impoſture, it had been the greateſt Folly 

A in ile Apoſtle to have expoſed himſelf to Perſecution :** Nat 
that the proſpect of a future Reward was the only Motive t0 
Virtue, or that the only Affection of Mind which made the 
Apoſtle bear Perſecution was hope of Reward. | 


ANOTHER Text inſiſted on is, Heb. XI. ver. 6. But 
abis only means, either © that no Man can 88 religious 
” Acts acceptably to God who does not believe his Exiſtence and 

. Goodneſs,” which is ſelf evident : Or it is to be underſtood 
of © embracing the true Religion, and adhering to it under the 
e moſs ſevere Perſecutions, which we may allow no Man could 
< ds without hopes of future Reward.” Now this does not 
proveeither that our ſole, or our ſtrongeſt Incitement to vir- 
out Actions is a proſpect of Intereſt, nor even that any Action 
v approved becauſe it ſprings from hope of Reward. 


Hu 8, XII. ver. 2. is chiefly urged, but with leaſt ground: 
if we have it well tranſlated, it only aſſerts, that the hope 

*© of future Joy was one Incitement to our Saviour in enduring 

e Sufferings,” not that this was the principal Spring of his be- 

noſicent Attions, or that they were made amiable by ariſing 

From it. Nay, this Joy may be underſiood metonymically, for 
its Object, via the Salvation of Mankind. Nor to. mention 
another Tranſlation long ago known to Criticks ; oy of whom 

znfift that ayr} is ſeldom uſed for the final > but means 

— of, in this place, as well as in Texts debated with the 

cinians: And then this Verſe may be thus ke 
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From the whole it may appear that there www 


is in human Nature a d:fintereſted ultimate 

Dejre of the Happineſs of others; and that 

our Moral Senſe determines us only to ap- 

uw Actions as virtuous, which are appre- 

12 to proceed partly at leaſt from ſuch 
re. 


VII. As to Malice, Human Nature ſeems — 


ſcarce capable of malicious diſintergſted Ha-, 
fred, or a ſedate ultimate Defire of the Miſery 2 


of others, when we imagine them no way ll. 
pernicious to us, or oppoſite to our Intereſt : 
And for that Hatred which makes us oppoſe 
thoſe whoſe Intereſts are oppoſite to ours, it is 
only the Effect of Se Love, and not of diin- 
Zerefted Malice. A ſudden Paſſion may give 
us wrong Repreſentations of our Fellow- 
Creatures, and for a little time repreſent 
them as abſolutely evil; and during this 


nnn. 


« who inflead of that Joy which was ready at hand, or in 
* his power to have enjoyed, as he had from the Beginning, 
&« he ſubmitted to the Croſs.” Nor is there any thing to con- 
ſute this Tranſlation ; ſave, that ſome Antitheſis between our 
ſuffering from Faith in a Reward, and his ſuffering in like man- 
ner, is not kept up ſo well; as if it were a neceſſary Perfection 
in the Scriptures to abound in ſuch Antitheſes. For in this 
Tranſlation there is good Reaſoning, in ſhewing how our 
' Saviour's Sufferings are enhanced by his exchanging a ſlate of 
Joy ſor them, parallel to Philip. II. ver. 6, 7. | 


WHOEVER would appeal to the general flrain of the Chriſ- 
tian Exhortations, will find diſintereſted Love more inculcated, 


and Motives of Gratitude more frequently ſuggefied than any others. 
933 * 1 Imagt- 
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Sect. 2. Imagination perhaps we may give ſome Evi- 
I dences of gere Malice: but as ſoon as 
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we reflect upon human Nature, and form 
juſt Conceptions, this unnatural: Paſſion is 
allay'd, and only Se/f-Love remains, which 
may make us, from Se. /-Interęſt, oppoſe. our 
Adverſarys. 1 5 885 51 


EvERV one at preſent rejoices in the De- 
ſtruction of our Pirates; and yet let us ſup- 
poſe a Band of ſuch Villains caſt in upon 

we deſolate Ifland, and that we were aſ- 
ſur'd ſome Fate would confine them there 
rpetually, ſo that they ſhould diſturb 
ind no more. Now let us calmly re- 

flect, that theſe Perſons are capable of Know- 
ledge and Counſel, may be happy, and joy- 
ful, or may be involv'd in Miſery, Sorrow, 
and Pain; that they may return to a State 
of Love, Humanity, Kindneſs, and become 
Friends, Citizens, Husbands, Parents, with 
all the ſweet Sentiments which accompany 
theſe Relations: then let us ask our ſelves, 
when Self-Love, or regard to the Safety of 
better Men, no longer makes us defire their 
Deſtruction, and when we ceaſe to look up- 
on them, under the Ideas ſuggeſted by freſh 
Reſentment of Injurys done to us or our 
Friends, as utterly incapable of any good 
moral Quality; whether we would wiſh 
them the Fate of Capmus's Army, by 
plunging their Swords in each others Breaſt, 
or a worſe Fate by the moſt exquiſite Tor- 
* e | tures ; 
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tures; or rather, that they ſhould recover 2 22 
the ordinary Affections of Men, become Kind, \- 
Compaſſionate, and Friendly ; contrive Laws, 
Conſtitutions, Governments, Propertys ; and 
form an honeſt happy rl. wan Mar- 


riages, a 


2 _ and all = * 222 
Of Father, Son, and Brother ———*, 


I fanſy the latter would be the Wiſh of every 
Mortal, notwithſtanding our preſent juſt Ab- 
horrence of them from 8 elf-Intereft, or pub 
lick Love, and Deſire of promoting the In- 
tereſt of our Friends who are expos d to 
their Fury. Now this plainly evidences, 
that we ſcarce ever have any /edate Malice 
againſt any Perſon, or ultimate deſire of his 
Miſery. Our calm IIl-will is only from Op- 
poſition of Intereſt; or if we can entertain 
ſedate Malice, it muſt be toward a Character 
apprehended neceſſarily and unalterably Evil 
in a moral Senſe ; ſuch as a ſudden Paſſion 
ſometimes repreſents our Enemies to us: yet 
Derg no ſuch Being occurs to us among 
Norks of a good DEIT V. 


VII. Havincofferd what may perhaps Other Af. 
rove, That neither our Eſteem nor Benevo- ſens 


ence, is founded on Self-Love, or views of P__ m 


1 a let us ſee if ſome. other — 


p > 


* Milt Par. Loſt. . iv. ver. 756. ; 
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Seck. 2.4 tions, in which Virtus may be plac d, do 
E ariſe from Self-Love;” fuch as Fear, or 
Reverence, ariſing from an Apprehenſion of 
Goodneſs, Power, and Fuftice., For no body 
apprehends any Virtue in baſe Dread and 
Servitude toward a powerful Evil Being: 
This is indeed the meaneft Selſiſongſi. Now 
the ſame Arguments which prove Eſteem to 
be difinterefted, will prove this honourable 
Reverence to be ſo too; for it plainly ariſes 
from an Apprehenſion of an Qualitys in 
the Perſon, and Love toward him, which 
raiſes an Abhorrence of offending him. Could 
we reverence a Being becauſe it was our In- 
tere to do ſo, a third Perſon might bribe us 
into Reverence toward a Being neither Good, 
nor Powerful, which every one ſees to be a 
Jeſt. And this we might ſhew to be com- 
mon to all other Paffions, which have been 
reputed virtuous. 


Objections, IX. THERE is one Objection = diſ- 
intereſted Good-Will, which occurs from con- 
fidering, That nothing ſo effectually ex- 

* cites our Love toward rational Agents, as 
* their Beneficence, and eſpecially toward our 
« ſelves; whence we are led to imagine, that 

« our Love of Perſons, as well as irrational 

« Objects, flows intirely from Self-Intereſt.” 
But let us here examine ourſelves more nar- 
rowly. Do we only wiſh well to the Bene- 
ficent, becauſe it is our Intereſ to do fo ? Or 
do we chooſe to love them, our Love 
TNT | 18 
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is the means of procuring their Bounty? Sect. 2. 
If it be fo, then we could indifferently WWW 


love any Character, even to obtain the Boun- 
ty of a third Perſon ; or we could be brib d 
by a third Perſon to love the greateſt Villain 

heartily, as we may be brib'd to external 
Offices: Now this is plainly impoffible. 
Nay farther, is not our Good-will the 
Conſequent of Bounty, and not the Means 
of procuring it? External Shew, Obſequi- 
ouſneſs, and Diſſimulation may precede an 
Opinion of Beneficence ; but real Love al- 
ways preſuppoſes it, and will neceſſarily 
ariſe even when we expect no more, from 
conſideration of paſt Benefits. e 


Ox can any one fay he only loves the 
Beneficent, as he does a Field or Garden, 
becauſe of its Advantage ? His Love then 
muſt ceaſe toward one who has ruin'd him- 
ſelf in kind Offices to him, when he can 
do him no more; as we ceaſe to love an 
inanimate Object which ceafes to be uſe- 
ful, unleſs a Poetical Proſopopæia animate - 
it, and raiſe an imaginary Gratitude, which 
is 1 pretty common. Beneficence then 
muſt increaſe our Good-will, as it raiſes 
Complacence, which is ſtill attended with 
ſtronger degrees of Benevolence: and hence 


we loye even thoſe who are beneficent to 
others, 


IN 
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W che Benefits, which we receive our 
_ ſelves, we are more fully ſenſible of their 
Value, and of the Circumſtances of the 
Action, which are Evidences of a (generous 
Temper in the Door ; and from the good 
Opinion we have of our ſelves, we are apt 
to look upon the Kindneſs as better employ d, 
than vrhen it is beſtow d on others, of whom 
perhaps we have leſs favourable Senti- 
ments. It is however ſufficient to remove 
the Objection, that Bounty from a Donor 
apprehended as morally evil, or extorted by 
Bree, or conferrd with ſome View of 
Self-Intereft, will not procure real Good- 
will ; nay, it may raiſe Indignation, if we 
ſuſpect Diſſimulation of Love, or a Deſign 
to allure us into any thing diſhonoura- 
ble; Whereas wiſely employ d Bounty is 
always approv'd, and gains Love to the 
Author from all who hear of it. 


Virtue diſ: Ir then no Good- will toward Perſons a- 
interefted. riſes. from Se Love, or Views of Intereſt, 

. and all Virtue flows from Gaodavill, or 

| | ſome other Affection equally dintergſted; 
| it remains, That there muſt be ſome other 
Affection than Selj-Love, or Intereſt, which 

% excites us to the Actions we: call Vir- 
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_ Hap we no other ultimate Defire but 
that of private Advantage, we muſt ima- 
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Sine that every rational Being acts only. for Sect. 2. 


1 


its own Advantage; and however we may wyWV 
call a beneficent Being a good Being, becauſe it 

acts for our Advantage, yet upon this Scheme 

we ſhould not be apt to think there is any - 
beneficent Being in Nature, or a Being who 
acts for the Good of others. Particularly, 

If there is no Senſe of Excellence in public 
Love, and promoting the Happineſs of o- 
thers, whence ſhould this Per haſion ariſe, 

« That the DEI T will make the Virtuous 

« happy ?” Can we prove that it is for the 
Advantage of the DerTy to do ſo? This 

I fanſy will be look'd upon as very abſurd, 

by many who yet expect Mercy and Bene- 
ficence in the DE I F v. And if there be fuch 
Diſpoſitions in the DEIT Y, where is the 
impoſſibility of ſome ſmall degree of this 
public Love in his Creatures? And why 
muſt they be ſuppos'd incapable of acting 

but from Self-Love ? A | 7 


IN ſhort, without acknowledging ſome 
other Principle of Action in rational Agents 
than Self-Love, I ſee no Foundation to ex- 
peat Es rnb or Rewards from God, or 
Man, farther than it is the Intereſt of the 
Benęfactor; and all Expectation of Benefits 
from a Being whoſe Intereſts are indepen- 
dent on us, muſt be perfectiy ridiculous. 
What ſhould engage the DEIT y to re- 
ward Virtue? Virtue is commonly ſuppos d, 
upon this Scheme, to be only a conſulting our 
| 0Wwn 
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Sect. 2. 0wn Happineſs in the moſt artful way, c 
Wyv cntly — the Good of rs % ql 
Vice the ſame thing is fooliſhly purſu'd, in 
a manner which will not ſo probably ſuc- 
ceed, and which is contrary to the Good of 
the Yhole. But how is the DeiTy con- 
1 cern d in this I hole, if every Agent always 
— 1 | acts from Self-Love? And what Ground 
* i have we, from the Idea of infinite Power 
and Art to believe the DEI TV is good in 
7 the a» {x90 Senſe, that is, ftudrous of the 
Good of bis Creatures? Perhaps the Mi ſery of 
his Creatures may give him as much Plea- 
ure, as their Happineſs: And who can find 
fault, or blame ſuch a Being to ſtudy their 
ery; for what elſe ſhould we expect? 
A Manichean Evil God, is a Notion which 
Men would as readily run into, as that of 
a Good one, if there is no Excellence in d:in- 
Zereſted Love, and no Being acts but for its 
own "Advantage; unleſs we prov'd that the 
Happineſs of Creatures was advantageous to 


the DEI v. 
De , N. HAvIN G remov'd theſe falſe Springs 


- il 9 of virtuous Actions, let us next eſtabliſh the 

true one, viz. ſome Determination of our Na- 

ture to fludy the Good of others ; or ſome In- 

tinds, antecedent to all Reaſon from Intereſt, 

which influences us to the Love of others; even 

as the moral Senſe, * above explain'd, deter- 
mines us to approve the Actions which flow 

* See Seck. i. x 
| "i from 


% 
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from this Love in our ſelves or others. This dect. 2. 
di ;fintereſted Aﬀection, may appear ſtrange to we 


Men impreſs'd with Notions of Self-Love, 
_ the Tok Spring of Action, from the Pulpit, 

ls, the Syſtems, and Converſations 
— by them: but let us conſider it 
in its ſtrongeſt and ſimpleſt Kinds; and 
when we ſee the Poſſibility of it in theſe 
Inſtances, we may eaſily diſcover its uni ver- 
fal Extent. 


An honeſt Farmer will tell you, chat he > Natural 


ſtudies the Preſervation and Happineſs of his 
Children, and loves them without any de- 
ſign of Good to himſelf, But fay ſome of 
our Philoſophers, © The Happineſs of their 
Children gives Parents Pleaſure, and their 
«. Miſery gives them Pain; and therefore 
ce to obtain the former, and avoid the latter, 
« they ſtudy, from Self-Love, the Good of 
* their Children.” on oſe ſeveral Mer- 
chants join'd in Parcaerthip of their whole 
Effects; one of them is loy # abroad 
in managing the Stock of f the C mpany3 
his Proſperity occaſions Gain to 1 4 and 
his Loſſes give them Pain from their Share 
in the Loſs: Is this then the ſame Kind of 
Affection with that of Parents to their 
Children? Is there the ſame tender, perſonal 
Regard? I fanſy no Parent will lay ſo. In 

this Caſe of Merchants there is a plain Con- 
junction of Intereſt; but whence the Con- 
Junction of Intereſt between the CO 5 7 1 

A / 


— 
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Sect. 2. Child? Do the Child's Senſations give Plea- 
V fure or Pain to the Parent? Is the Parent 
hungry, thirſty, fick, when his Children are 
ſo? No, but his naturally implanted De- 
fire of their Good, and Averſion to their 
Miſery, makes him be affected with Joy or 
Sorrow from their Pleaſures or Pains. © This 
Defire then is antecedent to the Conjunction 
of Intereſt, and the Cauſe of it, not the 
Effect: it then muſt be diſintereſted. © No, 
* ſays another Sophiſt, Children are Parts 
<« of our ſelves, and in loving them we but 
« love our ſelves in them.” A very good 
Anſwer! Let us carry it as far as it will go. 
How are they Parts of our ſelves? Not as 
a Leg or an Arm: We are not conſcious 
of their Senſations. © But their Bodys were 
« form'd from Parts of ours.” So is a Fly, 
or a Maggot which may breed in any diſ- 
charg'd Blood or Humour: Very dear Inſects 
ſurely ! There muſt be ſomething elſe then 
which makes Children Parts of our felves ; 
and what is this but that Affection which 
 NarTvuRE determines us to have toward 
them? This Love makes them Parts of 
dur ſelves, and therefore does not flow from 
their being ſo before. This is indeed a 
good Metaphor ; and wherever we find a 
Determination among ſeveral rational Agents 
to mutual Love, let each Individual be look d 
upon as a Part of a great Whole, or Syſtem, 
and concern himſelf in the pubhck Good of it, 


Bur 
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Bu r a later Author obſerves, ® © That 
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Sec. 2. 


WV 


« natural Affection in Parents is weak, till 


« the Children begin to give Evidences of 
* Knowledge and Affections“ Mothers fay 
they feel ir ſtrong from the very firſt: and 


yet I could wiſh for the deſtruction of his 


Hypotheſis, that what he alledges was true; 
as I fanſy it is in ſome meaſure, tho we may 
find in ſome Parents an Affection toward 
Idiots. The obſerving of Underſtanding and 
Affections in Children, which make them 
appear moral Agents, can increaſe Love to- 
ward them without proſpe& of Intereſt ; 
for J hope this Increaſe of Love, is not from 
Proſpect of Advantage from the Knowledge 
or Affections of Children, for whom Parents 
are ſtill Gilles, and never intend to be re- 
funded their Expences, or recompens'd for 
their Labour, but in Caſes of extreme Ne- 
ceſſity. If then the obſerving a moral Capas 
city can be the occaſion of increaſing Love 
without Self-Intere/?, even from the Frame 
of our Nature; pray, may not this be a 
Foundation of weaker degrees of Love where 
there is no preceding Tie of Parentage, and 


extend it to all Mankind? 


XI. Ax that this is ſo in fact, will appear pt 
by conſider ing ſome more diſtant Attachments. Hectinn 


we obſerve any Neighbours, from whom 
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* See the Fable of the Bees, Pag. 68. 3d Ed. 
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rm'd into Preend/b ib, Tee 
ſhips, and with aneh nd 


05 


ing each other; 10 ortal if he 
would not more ſire t ark, 5 0 when 
their Intereſts are no, way: inco! nt with 
his own, than their Miſery, and Ruin? 


and you ſhall find a Bond of Beneuolence far- 
ther extended than a Family and Children, 
altho the Ties are. not, ſo ſtrong. Again, 
ſuppoſe a Perſon, for Trade, had left his 

native Country, and with all his Kindred had 
ſettled his Fortunes abroad, without any 
View of returning; and oniy imagine he 
had receivd no Injurys from his Country: 
ask ſuch a Man, Would he not rather deſire 


the Proſperity, of his Country? Or could he, 


now that his Intereſts are ſeparated | from 
that of his Nation, as readily with tha 
was laid waſte by Tyranny or 4 foreign 
Power? I fanſy ki Anſwer woul d ſhoyyus 
a Benevolence e beyond, 1 W ar 
hoods or Acquaintances. Let a 

compos'd Temper, out of the LY es W 
private Affairs, only read of the Conſtitution 


of a foreign Country, even in the mo  diflant. 


parts of the Earth, and obſerve Art, Dejign,. 
A Sadr of pbk Fin AE > 
this Aſſociation; and he ſhall find his Mind 
mov'd in their fayour ; he ſhall be contriving 
Rectifications and Amendments in their Con- 
ſtitution, and regret any unlucky part of it 


which may be pernicious to their Intereſt ; 


he 
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he ſhall bewar] any Diſaſter e befalls Sect. 2. 
them, and acco all their Fortunes with WWW | 
the Affections of a Friend. Now this proves 

Benevolence to be in ſome degree extended to 

all Mankind, where there is no interferi 

Intereſt, which from 9 may obſtru 

it. And had we any Notions of rational | 
Agents,” capable of moral Affections, in the | 
moſt diſtant Planets, our good Wiſhes would ö 
ſtill attend them, and we ſhould deſire their 
Happineſs. And that all theſe Affections 
whether more or leſs extenſive are properly 
difintereſted, not even founded on any deſire 

of that Happineſs we may expect in ſeeing 

their oh 1 Condition; may appear from 

this, that they would continue even at the 
inſtant of our Death or intire Deſtruction, as 

was already obſerved, Art. IV. of this 
XII. HERR we may tranſiently remark Nia! 
the Foundation of what we call national © © 
Love, or Lo VE of one's native Country. 
Whateyer Place we have liv'd in for any 
conſiderable time, there we have moſt dif- 
tinctly remark d the various Affectians of hu- 

man Nature; we have known many lovely 
Characters; we remember the Aſſociations, - 
Friendſhips, Familys, natural Afections, and 

other human Sentiments: our moral Senſe 
determines us to approve theſe lovely Dif 
pofitions where we have moſt diſtinctly ob 

ferv'd them; and _— Bene vdience concerns 

| 2 us 
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— of them. When we come to obſerve the 


3 The Reaſon 


why natu- 


bar aaf ly Reaſon of that 


ons do not 


=o e theſe r, Inclinations, in many 


An INQUIRY" concerning | 
us in the Intereſts of thoſe Perſons poſſeſs d 


like as diſtinctly in another Country, we be- 
gin to acquire a national Love toward it alſo; 
nor has our own. Country any other pre- 
ference in our Idea, unleſs it be by an Af6- 
tration of the pleaſant Ideas of our Youth, 
with the Buildings, Fields, and Woods. where 
we. receiv'd them. This may let us ſee, 
how Tyranny, Fuctian, a N. Nala of Juſtice, 
a Correption of Manners, and any thing 1 — 
occaſions the Miſery of the Su de- 
ſtroys this national Love, _ the dear Laus 
of a nm fo e xi Hibs e 


W=-ought Avenida firm: That che on- 

rent want of natural 
among co Haterai Relations, is, that 
Caſes, are 
overpower'd by 5 Love, where there hap- 


pens any 'Oppo/tron'of Intereſts; but where 


of Benevolence is join d with and ſtrength 


kind Aﬀettrons ; or on the 


degrees of Strength, according- to che 


this does not happen, we ſhall find all Man- 
kind under its Influence, tho with different 
nearer 
or more remote Relations they ſtand in to each 
other ; and a as the natural Affection 
then'd 
Compaſſion, or other 
contrary 5 Weg- 


ken d 1 r SR Dell or 1 


Eſteem, Gratitude, 
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The Senſe of Virtue, nl b. wies 
Opinions about it, reducihle to one 
a 8 F ee eee The Man- 

ner of . the Morality of 


Actions. 


N Hot 


| are counted amiable any where, and i,, 
inquire into the Grounds upon, which they © 
are approvd, we ſhall find, that in the 
Opinion of the Perſon . approves them, 


the always a ENEVOL ENT, or 
, ew Cane to others, and a Study 


of thel * whether the Approver 
be one of the Perſons belov'd, or profited, or 
not; ſo that all thoſe kind: Ebene which 
incline” us to make others happy, and all 
Actions pers to flow from ſuch Aﬀections, 
appear morally good, if while they are bene- 
volent toward ſome Perſons, they be not per- 
nicious to others. Nor ſhall we find any 
thing. amiable in any Action whatſoever, 
where there is no Benevolence imagin'd ; nor 
in any Diſpoſition, or Capacity, which is not 
ſuppos'd applicable to, and efign'd for be- 
nevolent Purpoſes. Nay, as was before ob- 
M 3 ſerv'd, 


. y 
9-3 £3 1 LITTER £53 2471 a 1 
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Za F we examine all * Actions which 4 4 Y¹ _ 
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166 An INQUIRY concerning 
3.ſerv'd *, the Actions which in fact are ex- 
— condi gly uſeful, ſhall appear void of moral 
wo if we know they proceeded from no 
kind Benda toward others; and yet an 
eee Attempt of Kindneſs, or of pro- 
lick God ſhall appear as ami- 
8 25 as the moſt ſucceſeful, if ic fo from 
NE Benevolence, Lond | 


An. II. HEN ce thoſe Aﬀe&tions which gu 
lead us to do good to our Bene factor, ſhall 
appear amiable, and the contrary Affections 
odious, even when our Actions cannot poſſibly 
be of any advantage or hurt to him Thus 
a ſincere Love and Gratitude toward our Be- 
nefactor, a chearful Readineſs to do whatever 
he ſhall require, how burdenſom ſoever, a 
hearty Inclination to comply with his 3 
tions, and Contentment with the State he has 
plac'd us in, are the ſtrongeſt Evidendes of 
Benevolence we can ſhew to ſuch a Perſon; 
and therefore they muſt appear excredingh 
amiable. And under theſe is included 
the rational Devotion, or Neligion toward a 
DIT eee Ny pg ef we can 
Eures perf Um. 
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{118 Gratitude. * WE may es witkflondy" — one 
1 Circumſtance in the Frame of our Nature, 
. which is wonderfully adapted to promote 
1 ee e. "thar as a n en 
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neceſſarily raiſes Gratitude in the Perſon who Sect. | 3. 
receives it, ſo the Expreſſions of this Grati www 


tude, even from the meaneſt of Mankind, 
are wonderfully delightful to the Benefactor. 
Never were there any Mortals ſo poor, ſo 
inconſiderable, whoſe grateful Praifs would 
not be ſome way delightful ; and by whom 
we would not rather chooſe to be loy'd, 
than hated, if their Love no way evidenc'd 
us to be Partners in their Vices, or concern'd 
in their Meanneſs. And thus the moſt ab- 
ject Perſon oblig'd is capable, and inclin' d to 
make no ſmall addition to our Happineſs by 
his Love, and Gratitude, when he is utterly 
incapable of any other Return, and when we 
expect none from him: Thus, 
5 Aol mon bud Wor. ,57! {11597 

mnt ———A grateful Mind. © 


a & novt o watt . 155 IG 
As to external Performances of Religion, 
they are no doubt very various in different 
Nations, and Ages; and Education may give 
Men Opinions, that certain Actions are plea- 
ſing, and others diſpleaſing to the DEI T: 
but then wherever any external Rite of Wor- 
ſhip is approv'd, there alſo it is look d upon 
to proceed from Love toward the DEI I v, 
or ſome other Affection neceſſarily join d with 
Love, as Reverence, Repentance, or Sorrow 

Far. B. iv. 4. 35. 
Far. Loſt, B. 51 4 3 


Sect. 3. to baye offended, So chat the general Prin- 


Social 
Virtues. 


NY ciple. of . Love, is the Foundation of all the 


apparent. moral Excellence, even in the moſt 
fantaſtick Rites of Worſhip which were ever 

approv'd. For as to Rites deſign'd only to 
appeaſe a furious Being, no Mortal, I fanſy, 
apprehends there is any Virtue, or Excellence 
11 them; but that they are choſen only as 
the diſhonourable Means of avoiding a grea- 
ter Evil. Now as there are various ſpecu- 
lative Opinions about what is acceptable to 
the DRI T v, it neceſſarily follows, That, 
« accordingly, Practices, and Approbation, 
« muſt be varicus; tho all the moral Good- 
* eſs of Actions is ſtill preſum d to flow from 


III. Acai, that we may ſee how Bere- 
valence is the Foundation of all apprehended 
Excellence in ſocial Virtues, let us only ob- 
ſerve, That amidſt rhe diverſity of Senti- 
ments on this Head among various. Sects, 
this is ſtill allow d to be the way of deciding 
the Controverſy about any diſputed Practice, 
V7Z. to inquire whether this Conduct, or 
the contrary, will moſt effectually promote 


the publick Good. The Morality is imme- 


diately adjuſted, when the natural Tendency, 
or Influence of the Action upon the wniver- 


fal natural Gaod of Mankind, is agreed upon. 


That which produces more Good than Evil 
in the hole, is acknowledg'd Good; and 
what does not, is counted Evil. In this 

1 | | Caſe, 


Up 
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Caſe, we no other way regard che good of Sect. 3 


the Atter, or that of thoſe who are thus 


inquiring, than as they make a Fare of che 


great Sem. 


Ix our late Debates 8 Paſſive Obe- 
dience, and the Right of Refiſtance in De- 
fence of Privileges, the Point diſputed among 
Men of Senſe was, Whether unwerſal Sub- 
* a aca would probably be att with 

greater natural Evuils, than temporary In- 
8 1 when Privileges are invaded; 
„„ and not, Whether what tended in the 
« Whole to the public natural Good, was 
« alſo morally Good?” And if a divine Com- 
mand was alled d in favour of the Doctrine 
of Paſſive Obedience, this would, no doubr, 
by its eternal Sanctions caſt che. balance of 
natural Good to its own fide, and determine 
our Election from Intereſt; and 2 our 
Senſe of the moral Good' in Paſſive Obedience, 
would ſtill be founded upon ſome Species of 
Benevolence, ſuch as Gratitude toward the 
Dir v, and Submiſſion to his Will to whom 


we are ſo much oblig d. But I fanſy thoſe, 


who believe the DEIT y to be Good, would 
not 'raſhly alledge ſuch a Command, unleſs 
they alſo aſſerted, that the thing commanded 
did tend more to the wniver/al Good, than 
the contrary, either by preventing che exter- 
nal Evils of Civil War, or by enuring Men 
to Patience, or ſome other Quality which they 
3 neceſſary to their everlaſting 

Happt- 


f 
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-2:Happineſfs. And were it not ſo, Paſfoe 
VObedience might be recommended as an in- 
glorious Methed of eſcaping. a greater Miſ⸗- 
chief, but could never have * e mo- 
rally amiable in i. wy TY 7. 


3 Y : 


Bur let us quit che L Difpures of Ha Dearn- 
ed, on whom, it may be alledg'd, Cu/ftom 
and Education have a powerful Influence ; 
and conſider upon what Grounds, in com- 
mon Life, Actions are opprov'd or condemm d, 
vindicated or excusd. We are univerſally 
aſham ' d to ſay an Action is Juſt, becauſe it 
tends to my Advantage, or to the Advantage 
of the Actor: And we as ſeldom condemn a 
beneficent kind Action, becauſe it is not ad. 
vantageous to us, or to the Actor. Blame, 
and Cenſure, are founded — a Tendency to 
publick Evil, or a Principle of private Ma- 
lice. in the Agent, or Neglect at leaſt of the 
Good of others; on Inbumanity of Temper, 
or at leaſt ſuch ftron Se amel, as makes the 
Agent careleſs of "hs Sufferings of others : 
and thus we 2 and cenſure when the 
Action no way affects our ſelves. All the 
moving and perſuaſive Vindications of Ac- 
tions, which may, from ſome partial evil 
Tendency, appear evil, are taken from this, 
that they were neceſſary to ſome preever 
Good. which - counterbalanc'd the Evil 
ct Severity toward a few, is Compaſſion to- 
« ward multitudes.—7. ranfitory Puniſhments. 
are n larger avoiding more 122 
cc Evi 
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« Evil. Did not ſome ſuffer on ſuch Oc- Sect. 3. 
« caſions there would be 0 l for honeſt WWW 
« Men! Land ſuch like. And even when 
an Action cannot be intirely juſtify d, yet 
how greatly is the Guilt extenuated; if we 
can alledge ; That it was only the Effect 
«of if . without Malice, or of par- 
tial good Nature, Friendſhip, Compaſſion, 
« natural Affection, or Love of a Party?” 
All theſe Conſiderations ſhew what is the 
univerſal Foundation of our Senſe of moral 
Good, or Evil, viz. Benevolence toward others 
on the one hand, and Malice, or even Indb- 
lence, and Unconcernedneſi"about the apparent 
public Evil on the other. And let it be here 
obſerv d, that we are ſo far from imagining” 
all Men to act only from Se., Love, that We 
univerſally ex in others à Regard for the 
Public; and do not look upon the want of 
this, us barely the abſence of nora] Good, 
or Virtule, but even as pufitively evil and bate- 


1 A a p 1 — $ * C1 * a 8 1 . * 
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IV. CON TRARVS may illuſtrate each Aral 
other; let us therefore obſerve the general ces 1 
Fvundation of our Senſe of moral Evil more dalle 
particularly. Di intereſted Malice, or ulti- 

mate Deſire of the Miſery of others, is the 
higheſt pitch of what we count vitious; and 

every Action appears evil, which is imagin d 

to flow from any degree of his Aection. 
Perhaps a violent Paſſion may hurry Men in- 

to it for a few Moments, and our raſb an- 
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17 4s IN QU [ R Creme 
\ 2 as having uch — Diuſtions ; — 


5 „ TAP probable, from the Reaſons offer d 


above *, chat there is no ſuch degree of 
| Wickednefs in human Nature, as, in cold 

blood, to deſire the Miſe of others, when 

ĩt 18 don no way uſeful to our "Intereffs. 


2 Srory af Nao « and 2 may 
againſt this, "News 

even —— Fact to be ugg 5 

a n be was hated 'by zo 


. — . ens 
rity lay ing ters: 
ſuch on all Oecaſiena onal rd appr mi- 
ſerable? when 2 hoy be Bag 
ſee, that they ſhaub have no Security from 
chat Compaſſion vrhicha N RO would ima- 
gine- argu'd! Weakheb. - This ' wunfortyriate 
Gantlme:'s Ha W by: ſorne Foo 
Courtier be fo related, as to carry a R 
of the Tyrant's unnatural Purſuit: its, 8 
dis- Paſſion tight be excitech wo. cut ef the 
Perſon -admir'd, and preſer d before Him, 
Any of theſe Matives of apparent” Interęſt 
| ſeem more probahly to have infſuenc d him, 
— at we ſhould in him, and A fe cher,, 


od Mer, 3 
3 he 


oſe a Phiciple of calm Malice Vithout 
roar of * 8 700 of Mankind ſeem 
RE week. 855 wr 0 93 l 
* Ses dec il. 42 . nod e SOM of 21 
8 TAE 
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Tut Temper of a Tyrant ſeems proba- 
bly * Bk ben ſtate of Anger, Hatred, 4 
and Na. 19 form our Judgment then of * © 
his Motives of. Action, and thoſe of Men of 
liks Tempers in lower Stations, let us reflect 
upon the Apprehenſions we form of Man- 
kind, when we are under any of choſe Paſ- 
ſions which to the Tyrant are habitual. 
When we are under the freſh Impreſſions 
of an Injury, we plainly find, that our Minds 
are wholly fill'd with Apprehenſions of the 
Perſon who injur'd us, as if he were ab/6- 
lutely Evil, and delighted in doing Miſchief : 
We overlook the Virtues, which, when 
calm, we could have obſerv'd in him: we 
oy 5 that perhaps he acted from Sei /- Love, 
and not Malice, or, it may be, ſome generous 
or kind Intention toward others. Theſe, pro- 
bably, are the Opinions which a Tyrant con- 
ſtantly forms concerning Mankind; and ha- 
ving very much weaken'd all ind Affections 
in himſelf, however he may pretend to 
them, he judges of the Tempers of others 
by his own. ' And were Men really ſuch as 
he apprehends them, his Treatment of them 
would not be very unreaſonable. We ſhall 
generally find our Paſſions ariſing ſuitably to 
the Apprehenſions we form of others: if 
theſe be raſhly form'd upon ' ſome ſudden 
flight Views, it is no wonder if we find Diſ- 
——— following upon them, very little 
ited to the real State of human Nature. 
. | "Hh 
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form d Opinions of Mankind, which we run 

into thro the weakneſs of our Benevolence. 
When Men, who had good Opinions of each 
other, happen to have contrary Intereſts, 
they are apt to have their good Opinions of 
—. other abated, by imagining a defign'd 
Oppoſition from Malice; without this, they 
can ſcarcely hate one another. Thus two 
Candidates for the ſame Office wiſh' each 
other dead,” becauſe that is an ordinary way 
by which Men make room for each other; 
but if there remains any Reflection on each 

other's Virrue, as there ſometimes may in 
benevolent N = then their Oppoſition 
may be without Hatred; and if another bet- 
ter Poſt, where there is no Competition, 
were beſtow'd on one of them, the other 
ſhall rejoice at it. he 22 


Self Love V. THE Actions which flow ſolely from 
ndiferent. Self Love, and yet evidence no want of Be- 
ne volence, having no hurtful Effects upon 
others, ſeem perfectiy indifferent in a moral 

Senſe, and neither raiſe the Love or Hatred 

of the Obſerver. Our Reaſon can indeed 

_ diſcover certain Bounds, within which we 
may not only act from Se- Love, conſiſtent- 

ly with the Good of the Whole, but every 

1494 1A 1) - Morrtal's 
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Morral's s acting thus within theſe Bounds for Sect Ye - 
his own, Good, is abſolutely neceſſary for the 2 


Good of the Whole; and the Want of ſuch 5 


5 elf-Love. would be univerſally. pernicious, FARK 


Hence, he who purſues his own private 
Good, with an Intention alſo to concur with 
that Conſtitution which tends to the Good 
of the M pole; and much more he who pro- 
motes his own. Good, with a direct View of 
making himſelf more capable of ſerving 
Go, or doing good to Mankind; acts not 
only innocently, bur alſo honourably, and vir 
tuouſly.;, for in both theſe Caſes, Benevolence 
concurg with Self-Lovue to excite him to the 
tion. And thus a Neglect of our own 
Goc, may. be morally. evil, and argue a Want 
of Benevolence toward the Whole, But when 
Self Lade breaks over the Bounds above- 
mention d. and leads us into Actions detri- 
mental to others, and to the whole; or makes 
us inſenũble of the generous kind Aﬀetions ;. 
then it appears vitzous, and is diſapprov'd.: 
So alſo, when upon any ſmall 4. th or” 
ſudden e or any weak ſuperſtiti- 
WY Suggeſtions, our Benevolence becomes ſo 
faint, as to let us entertain odious Concepti- 
ONS, Men, or any Part of them, without 
juſt. Ground, as if they were wholly Evil, 
or Malicious, or as if they were a worſe Sort 
of Beings chan they really are; theſe Con- 
ceptions muſt lead us into malevolent Aﬀetti- 
ons, or at leaſt weaken our good ones, and 
make us really Vitious. * 11 
VI. Here 


IS 
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&Y > VI. HRE we muſt alſo obſerye, that 
not exely. Very moral Agent juſtly conſiders Himſelf as 
ded by Be- a Part of this rational Syſtem, which may 
nevolencee be uſeful to the Whole; ſo that he may be, 
in par?, an Object of his own Beneuolence. 

Nay farther, as was hinted above, he may 

fee, that the Prefervation of the Syſtem re- 
quires every one to be innacentiy follicitous 
about \ himſelf. Hence he may conclude, 

that an Action which brings greater Evil to 

the Agent, than Good to others, however it 

may evidence frong Benevolence or a virtuous ' 
Drſpofition in the Agent, yet it muſt be found- 

ed upon a miſtaken, Opinion of its Tendency 

to public Good, when it has no ſuch Ten- 

dency : fo that a Man who reaſon d juſtly, 

and confider'd the Whole, would not be led 
into it, were his Benevolence ever ſo ſtrong ; 

nor would he recommend it to the Practice 

of others; however he might acknowledge, 

that the Detriment ariſing to the Agent from 

a kind Action, did evidence a ſtrong Diſpo- 

ſition to Virtue. Nay farther, if any Good 

was propos d to the Purſuit of an Agent, and 

he had a Competitor in every reſpect only 

equal to himſelf; the higheſt Benevolence poſ- 

le would not lead a wiſe Man to prefer 

another to himſelf, were there no Ties of 
Gratitude, or ſome other external Circum- 
ſtance to move him to yield to his Compe- 

_titor. A Man ſurely of the ffrongeſ Bene- 
volence, may juſt treat himſelf as he 
. | » 


- 
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do a third Perſon, who was a Competitor of Sect | 


| 2 Merit with the other; and as his pre- 
ferring one to another, in ſuch a Caſe, 
would argue no Weakneſs of Benevolence'; ſo, 
no more would he evidence it by preferring 
himſelf to a Man of only equal Abilitys. 
) 


| WHrreREveR a Regard to my ſelf, tends 
as much to the good of the Whole, as Re- 
ard to another ; or where the Evil to my 
fel, is equal to the Good obtain d for ano- 
ther; tho by acting, in ſuch Caſes, for the 
Good of another, I really ſhew a very amiable 
Diſpoſition ; yet by acting in the contrary 
manner, from Regard to my ſelf, I evidence 
no evil Diſpoſition, nor any want of the moſt 
extenſive 2 ſince the Moment of 
Good to the hole is, in both Caſes; exactly 
equal. And let it be here obſery'd, that this 
does not ſuperſede the neceſſity of Liberality, 
or gratuitous Gifts, altho in ſuch Actions 
the Giver loſes what the other receives ; 
ſince the Moment of Good to any Perſon, in 
any given Caſe, is in a compound Ratio of the 
Quantity of the Good it ſelf, and the Indi- 
gence of the Perſon. Hence it appears, that 
a Gift may make a much greater Addition to 
the happineſs of the Receiver, than the Di- 
minution it occaſions in the happineſs of the 
Giver: And that the moſt uſeful and im- 
portant Gifts are thoſe from the Wealthy to 
the Indigent. Gifts from Equals are not uſe- 
leſs neither, ſince they often increaſe the 
ö Hap- 
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Sect. 3. Happineſs of both, as they are ſtrong Evi- 
dences of mutual ;Love : but Gifts from the 
Poor to the W, 1 5 Tk really fooliſh, | unleſs 
they be only little ' Expreſſions of Gratitude, 
which are uw fruitful of Joy on both Sides: 

for theſe Expreſſions of nin are really. 
delightful and acceptable to the Wealthy, if 
they have any Humanity; and their Accep- 
_ tance of ns is matter * Joy to * ce 
G7 75s O71) by 


3 


IN like an kw? an Action FIR 
more harm to the 4 gent, than Good to 
the Publict; the doing it 7 We 
miable and truly virtuous Diſpoſition in 
the Agent, tho tis plain ki 2 
miſtaken View of, TY Duty. But if 7 


2 


promoting a 2 Good of greater mo- 
ment than what is attain'd b * this Action; 
the Action may really be Evil, ſo für as 
it evidences a prior Neglect of a greater 
attainable publick Good for a ſmaller one; 
tho at preſent this Action alſo Oy Sou | 


| a virtuous Diſpoſit ion. NEE 


i 3 VII. TRE moral Beauty « or bo bat 6 
Heckel yy of Actions, is not alterd by the moral 
the Qual. Qualitys of the Objects, any farther than 


zys of its the ieh of the Objects mcreae- or diz 
, miniſh the Benevolence of the Action, or 


the ol. ay Good intended by it. Thus Be- 
nevolence 
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ce toward the worſt Characters, or the Sect. 3» 
Study of their Good, may be as amiable as WW 
am wharſoever 3 yea often more ſo than 
that toward the Good, fince it argues ſuch 
a ſtrong Degree of Benevolence as can fur- 
mount the greateſt Obſtacle, the moral Evil 
in the Object. Hence the Love of ' unjuſt 
Enemys, is counted among the higheff Vir- 
tues. Yee when our Benevolence to the E- 
vil, encourages them in their bad Intentions, 
or makes them more capable of Miſchief ; 
this diminiſhes or deſtroys the Beauty of the 
Action, or even makes it evil, as it betrays 
a "Negle of the Good of others more valu- 
able; Beneficence toward whom, would have 
tended! mote to the publick Good, than that 
toward our Favourites: But Benevolence to- 
ward evi Characters, which neither encou- 
rages nor enables them to do Miſchief, nor 
diverts our Benevolence from Perſons more 
uſefül, has as much moral Beauty as any 


8 ; ver. - 
14 11+ 13 5 N I i 


VIII. I N comparing | the moral 9ualitys Qualitys 
of Actions, in order to regulate our Elec- derm 
tion among various Actions propos'd, or Fledion. 
to find which of them has the greateſt - 
ral Excellency, we are led by our moral Senſe 
of Virtue to judge thus; that in equal De- 
grees of Happineſs, expected to proceed from 
the Action, the Virtue is in proportion to 
the Number of Perſons to whom the Hap- 
pineſs thall extend; EM here the Dignity, 
Oy 2 or 
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Sect. 3.or moral Importance of Perſons, ma * 

penſate Numbers) and in equal Numbers 

the Virtue is as the Quantity 1017 the Ha 

pineſs, or natural Good ; or Wa ln Fil 

is in a compound Ratio of the Vanity of 

Good, and Number of Enjoyers. In the 

1 ſame manner, the moral Evil, or Vice, is as 

f the Degree of Miſery, and Number of Suf- 

ferers; ſo that, that Action is beſt, which 

procures the greateſt Happineſs for the great. 

eft Numbers; and that, worſt, whi h, in 

like manner, occaſions Mi ery”. 1 110 hn 

Conſequen- AGAIN, when the Claim of Acti- 

es — ons are of a mix d Nature, pattly Advumtu- 

the Mora- geous, and partly Pernicious; : that Action is 

17 of Ace good, whoſe good Effects preponderate the ei, 

by being uſeful to many, and pernicious to 

ruby ; and that, Evil, which is other wiſe. 

Here alſo the moral Importance of Characters, 

or Dignity of Perſons may i Num- 

bers; as may alſo the Degrees of H 7 N 

or Miſery: for to procure an 3 22 

. Good to many, but an immenſe Evil to few, 

may be Evil; and an ane Good ro few, 


may preponderate a. ſmall Evil to many. 


TIL 


Bur the C onſequences which alder . 
Morality of Actions, are not only the direct 
and natural Effects of the Actions them- 
ſelves; but alſo all thoſe Events Which ©- 
therwiſe would not have happen d. For 


want * which have no immediate or 
natural 
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aduce good Effects, may | e evi; if a man WW 


foreſees. that the evil Conſequences, which 
will probably flow from the Folly of others, 
upon his doing of ſuch Actions, are ſo great 
as to overbalance all the Good produc d by 
. thoſe Actions, or all the Evils which would 
flow from. the Omiſſion of them: And in 
fuch Cafes the Probability is to be computed 
on both ſides. Thus if an Action of mine 
will probably, thro'-the Miſtake or Corrup- 
tion of others, be made a. Precedent in un- 
like Caſes, to very evil Actions; or when 
my Action, tho good in it ſelf, will probably 
provoke. Men to very evil Actions, upon ſome 
miſtaken Nation of their Right; any of theſe 
Conſiderations foreſeen by me, may make 
ſuch an Action of mine evil, whenever the 
Erik which, will probably be occafion'd by 
the Alion, are greater than the Evils occa- 
ſion d b the Omiſſion 1050 e 


AND this is the Reaſon that many Laws 
prohibit: Actions in general, even when 
ſome... particular Iſtances of thoſe Actions 
would be very uſeful ; becauſe an univerſal 
Allowance of them, conſidering the Miſtakes 
Men would probably fall into, would be. 
More . pernicious than an univerſal Prohibi- 
tien;z. nor could there be any more fpectal 
 Boundarys fix d between the right and wrong 
Caſes. In fuch Caſes, ir is the Duty of 
Perſons to comply with the generally uſeful 

| N 3 Conſtitu- 


Cori 


An INQUIRY? concerning” 


Sed. 3. Colititurions or if in ſome very important 
LY Inſtances, the Violation of the Law would be 


of leſs evil Conſeguencè than Obedience to it, 
they muſt patiently reſolve to undergo thoſe 
Penalties, which the State has, for valuable 
Ends to the Whole, appointed: and this 
Dilobedience will Have gane criminal in it. | 

IN. IE hater to he 1 08 tho 
every kind Afﬀetiton abſtractly confidered is 
approved by our moral Senſe, yet all forts of 
Affections or Paſſions which purſue the Good 
of others are not equally approved, or do 
not ſeem in the ſame degree virtuous. Our 
calm Affections, either private or 1 
are plainly diſtinct from our purticular P. 
 fions; calm Self-Love' quite diſtinct from 
Hunger, Thirſt, Ambition, Luſt, or Anger; 
fo calm Good-will toward others is different 
from Pity, paſſonate Love, tbe parental 

eee or the Paſſion of particular Friends. 
Now every kind Paſſion which is not perni- 
cious to others is indeed approved as virtuous 
and lovely: And yet a calm-Good-will to- 
ward the ſame Perſons appears more lovely. 
So calm Good-ill toward a ſmall I is 
lovely, and preferable to more paſſionate 
Attachments; and yet a more — cakn 
Benevolence is ſtill more beautiful and vir- 
tuous; and the higheſt Perfection of Virtue 
is an univerſal calm Good-will toward all ſen- 
ſitive Natures. Hence it is that we condemn 
particular * when W 
| wit 


EVIL 


N eee is 4 een of Vir- 
ay f. 
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| great Societies, eee 
wry argue — defect in that more noble www 


1 Fr R OM \:(thake 88 we may Partial 


ſee what Actions our moral Senſe would moſt 
recommend to our Election, as the moſt per- 
Jetty Virtuous: viz. ſuch as appear to have 
the — univerſal unlimited Tendency to 
the greateſt and moſt extenſive Happineſs of 
all che rational Agents, to whom our Influ- 
ence can reach. All Beneficence, even to- 
ward a Part, is amiable, when not incon- 
ſiſtent with the Good! of the Whole: But 
chis is a ſmaller Degree of Virtue, unleſs our 
Beneficence be-reſtrain'diby want of Power, 
and not want of Love to the Whole. Ali 
ſtrict Attachments to Partys, Sects, Facti- 
ons, have but an imperfect Species of Beau- 
, even when the Good of the M hole requires 
aà ſtricter Attachment to a Part, as in natu- 
e Af 


ection, or virtuous F riendſhips except 
hen ſome Parts are ſo eminently uſeful to 


the Mbole, that even univerſal Benevolence 


does determine us with ſpecial Care and 
Affection to ſtudy their Intereſts. Thus ani- 
verſal Benevolence would incline us to a more 
ſtrong Concern for the Intereſts of great and 
| generous en in a & 96 Station, or 


LLP 2/521 r * E 3 1 1 — ; 
— e — 


1 p" 
See E ſay on Paſfions now 2. At 7 "ny 2 
08s Sect. 6, Art, 4» 4 : } 


N 4 make 


Bene vo- 
lence, how 
virtuous. 
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| Sect. 3. W 
3 any genzrous Society, whoſe: whole Conſtitu- 


Thus a good 
Expence of a compleatly regu 


the moſt perfect Rules of Arebitesture con- 


tion was contriv d to promote ianiver/al C 
Fancy in Arabi tacture, would 
lead a Man, who was not 3 
to chooſe ſueh a Degree of Or — 3 

could keep uniformly thro the V bole, and 
not move him to a vain unfiniſhd At- 
tempt in one Part, of what he foreſaw he 
could not ſucceed in as to the Whole, And 


demn an exceſſive Profuſfion: of Ornament on 
one Part, above the Proportion of the Ha 
rang 150 _ be. 2 
the e, as the chief Hunt, or f 
lick Entrance; the adorning of which, would 
beautify the Whole more chan an equal Bai 
pence. of Ornament on any other Parts1£11103 
Sik S112 1% 1200EdoTqga 100 
732186 Conſtitution of our Sama, by 
the moral m_ y of Actions, or Diſpofitions;: 
increaſes according to the Number of Per 
ſons to whom —— good Effects of them ex- 
tend; whence alſo Actions which flawꝭi rom 
the nearer Attachments of Nature, ſuch as 


that between the Sexes, and the Love of au 


Offipring, do not appear /o virtuous as Acti- 
4 7 equal Moment of Good towards Perſons 
leſs attach d to us; has been choſen by the 
Au THOR OF NATURE for this good Rea-- 


ſon, That the more limited Inſtincts tend to 


40 « produce a ſmaller moment of Good, be- 
« cauſe 


AX 
% 
* 4 / 
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cauſe conſined to ſmall/ numbers. Where- Sect. 3. 
« as the mort calm Inſtinct of Good- www 
« will; attended with Power, would have 
« no bounds in its good Effects, and would 
never lead into any Evil, as the particular 
« Paſſions may: and hence it is made more 
lovely 10 our / See, that we might be 
induced to cultivate and ſtrengthen it; 
« and make it check even ind Paſſions, n : 
they are Ne to a 3 Gesc? 25 

Km aa tt 

FROM chis pri | Idea "ea W Good Mera Dif: 
in Actions, ariſes the Idea of » Good: in thoſef 77. 
Diſpolitions, whether naturul or | acquir d, urs. 
vchich enable us to do good to others; or 
which are preſum um d to be deſign'd, and ac- 
quir'd-or cultivated for that purpoſe. And 
hence thoſe Abilitys, while nothing appears 
contrary to our Preſumption, may increaſe - 
our „ of the Poſſeſſor of them; 

they are in d to be intended 

for puoi AMoſobief, they make us hate him 
the more: Such are a penetrating Judgment, 
a tenacious: Memory, a quick Invention; Pati- 
ence of Labuur, Pain, Hunger, Matching; 3 
a Contempt of Wealth, Rumour, Death. 
Theſe may be rather call'd natural Abilitys, 
than moral Qualitys. Now, a Veneration 
for theſe Qualitys, any farther than they 
are employ d for the publick Good, is fooliſh, 
and flows from our moral Senſe aunded. 
—_— a falſe — for if we we e — 
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ect. 3. them maliciouſty employ d, they make * 


e ee nn du I T 
SITS 7 e N. 2 WIA . ANG en .: 

How we KI. To find a univerſal Cauon to c 

— Morality of any Actions, with all their 

lity of 4c- Circumſtances, when we judge of the Acti- 

by our ſelves, or by others, we 

of them. _ obſerve the erer ce or 

ons. 


1. THE moral Importanc e 5 an Agent, 
or the Quantity of publick Good y 'd 
by him, is in a compound Ratio of his Bene- 
volence and Abilitys: or (by ſubſtituting 
the initial Letters for the Words, as = 
Moment of Good, and E e of 9809 
M=BrA. 595 


2. IN like manner, the Moment of private 
Good, or Intereſt produc'd by any Perſon to 
himſelf, is in a compound Ratio of his Self- 
Love and Abilitys : or (wbRtitucing * int 

_ rial ET) ena end 11 


F 


Wu EN, in comparing che Virtur of 
two Agents, che Abilitys are equal; the Mo- 
ment of publick Good produc d by them 
like ee is as 2 7 * 0 
M-Bxr 


4. WHEN Bam in two Agents is 
equal, and other Circumſtances alike ; the 
Moment of publick Good is as the Abilitys: or 


M=Axr. 5. THE 


Monat. 3 aue — 


15 T HE Vi irtue- thebiofi; aide 
Benevolence, is always directiy as the Moment 
of Good produc d in like nene _ 


N e y 1 Og. or Nene e 


7 48 


- Bur as he: Wat Coltliice? of 
our Actions are various, ſome good to our 
ſelves, and evi to the Publick; and others 
evil to our ſelves, and good to the Publick ; 
or either fu both to our ſelves and others, 
or pernicious to both ; the entire Spring of 
good Actions! is not al ways Benevolence alone; 
f Evil, Malice alone; (nay, ſedate Malice 
= er found) but in moſt Actions we muſt 
ook upon Se / Love as another Force, ſome- 
times conſpiring with Benevolence, and aſſiſting 
it, when we are excited b Views of private 
Intereſt, as well as publick Good; and ſome- 
times oppoſing Benevolence, when the good 
Action is any way 4 Neult or painful in 1 
Performance, or detrimental in its Conſe- 
quences to the Agent. In the former Caſe, 


M=B4-SxA=BA+SA; and therefore BA. 
MSA, and . In the latter 
Caſe, MiB W therefore BA. 
W and n 


THESE 
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a '® Vide Seft. v. 


wu. s eite Motives ſhall be * here- 


after more fully explain'd; here we may in 
general denote them by the Word Intereſt : 


- which when it concurs with Benevolence, in 


any Action capable of Increaſe, or Diminu- 
tion, muſt produce a greater Tunier of 
Good, than OM tle alone in the | ſame 
Ailitys; and therefore when the Moment of 
Good, in an Action partly intended for the 
Good of the Agent, is but equal to the Mo- 


ment of Good in the Action of another Agent, 


jnfluenc'd only by Benevolence, the former is 
leſs virtuous; and in this Caſe the Intereſt 


muſt be deducted to find the true Eſſect of 


the Benevolence, or Virtue. In the ſame 
manner, when [ntereft is oppoſite! to Bene- 


volence, and yet is ſurmounted. by it; this 


Interęſt muſt be added to the Moment, to in- 
creaſe the Virtue of the Action, or the 
Strength of the Benevolence: Or thus, in 


5 advantageous Virtue, B=—— 7 And in la- 


ee, painful, dete or exyenſroe V 
3 1 eie nne 
ue B= By Interef, in this laſt Caſe 
is underſtood all the Advantage which, the 


Agent might have obtain'd by omitting the 


Action, which is a negative Motive to it; 


and this, when ſubtracted, becomes pH 
Hive. | | —. 


BuT 
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Sect. — 


Bur here'we muſt-dbſerve, that no Ad 


Intention 


ee not intended, althe caſually, or na- pn, 
turally edounding to us from the Action, fbr, afeet 
does at all affect its Morality to make it leſs 4" 


amiable: nor does any Diſſiculty or Evil un- 
foreſeen, or not reſolved upon, make a kind 
Action more virtuous; ſince in ſuch Caſes 
Se Love neither aſſiſts nor oppoſes Bene va- 
lence. Nay, Se Interęſt then only dimi- 
niſnes the Benevolence, when without this 
View of Intereſt the Action would not have 
been 'undertaken, or ſo much Good would 


not have been produc d by the Agent ; and it 


extenuates the Vice of an evil Action, only 
when without this Intereft the Action would 
not have been done by the Agent, or fo much 
Evil have been produc'd * 8 


* 


＋ H E Gxth Axiom on ly N che ex⸗ 


ternal Marks by which Men muſt judge, 
who do not ſee into each others Hearts; for 
it may really happen in many Caſes, that 
Men may have Benevolence ſufficient to ſur- 
mount any Difficulty, and yet they may meet 
with none at all: And in that Caſe, i it is cer- 
tain there is as much Virtue in the Agent, 


tho he does not give ſuch Proof of it to his 


Fellow- Creatures, as if he had ſurmounted 
Difficultys in his kind Actions. And this too 
muſt be the Caſe with the DIT v, to 


whom nothing is difficult. 


SINCE 


Sect. 3. 
SINE hah Benevolence, or © Virtus in wo 
Vine. M M4 4 
1 Agent, is as N or as and no 
= "can act above his natural iltey; 
be the Perfection of 2 6507 4 Ho 
Mag, or when the Being acts to the utmoſt 


of his Power for the 2 Blick Good; and 
hence the Perfection of Virtue in chis Caſe, 


or A, is as Uniky. And chis may new us 


| the only Fondation for the boaſting of th 
Stocks <« That a Creature fopper Inno- | 
cent, by purſuing Virtue with — 
« Power, may in Virtue equal the Gad. 
For in their Caſe, if [A] or * Ability be 
Infinite, unleſs INI] or the Good to be pro- 


duc'd. in the whole, be ſo too, the Virtue. is 


not abſolutely r and the e can 
never ſurmount . 


>| 5 63% x 4 
r x #730. 


+ JING 


Moral XII. TRE ſame Azioms may be applyd 
Evil, 2 to compute the moral Evil in Actions; that. 
1 calling the Diſp oſition which leads us to 
Evil, Hatred tho? it is oftner only Sef-Love,. 

| with Inadvertence to ĩts Conſequences : ; then, 


Aer, 


. Tz E Moment of Evil. 8 by 
any Agent, is as the Produt# of his ted. 
into his Ability, or pen XA. a 


200 ly. i N equal bility 1 Xt. 


3 a x 2 bl * 


3aly, 
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E 


RE Warn: Hatred is equal ; Ax 
23%] TIM! | * | 

rh N #6 0 £55 6b 

Ab); T 1 * Degree of ral. Evil 

Vice; Which is ec qual to th Re Bee red or Nag 


ht _ faule Good, is thus e 


N a 


18 


operate with Hatred, or oppoſe it the ſame 
way as with Benevolence; and then accord 
ing as Self-Intereſt may partly excite to the 


5thly. T H E n of Interęſt may 3 


Action, and ſo diminiſh the Eil; or diſ- 


ſuade Rem it, __ ſo increaſe 1 0 che Malice 
$'X \ 1 . * UT 


müüner as in the Caſe of moral Good. 


Rich furmounts it, or H= s in like 


But we mt obſerve, whe not only The: Intention, 
com is expected from all Mortals, but they Foreſoght. 


5 2 2275 from their Nature, in ſome 
eaſure inclin'd to publick Good; ſo that a 


bats Abſence of this Defire is enough te 


make an Agent be reputed Evil: Nor is a 
direct at of publick Evil neceſſary to 


make an Action evil, it is enough that it 


flow¾ys from Self Love, with a plain Neglect 
of the Good of others, or an Inſenſibility 


of their Miſery, which we either acfualhy 


foreſee, or have a probable Preſumption 1 


* 
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WYV Iris true indeed, that that publick Evil 


which I neither certainly foreſee, nor have 
actual Preſumptions of, as the Conſequence 
of my Action, does not make my f 
Action Criminal or Odious ; even altho I 
might have foreſeen this Evil by a ſerious 
Examination of my own Actions; becauſe 
ſuch Actions do not, at preſent, evidence 
either Malice, or want of Benevolence. But 
then it is alſo certain, that my prior Negli- 
gence, in not examining the Tendency of my 
Actions, is a plain Evidence of the Want of 
that Degree of good Affections which is ne- 
ceſſary to a virtuous Character; and conſe- 
quently the Guilt properly lies in this Neg. 
let, rather than in an Action which really 

flows from a good Intention. Human Laws 

| however, which cannot examine the Hiten- 

tions, or ſecret Knowledge of the Agent, 
muſt judge in groſs of the Action itſelf; 

preſuppoſing all that Know as actu- 
ally attain d which we are oblig' d to at- 


— 
* y „5 „* 
* 


I like manner, no good Effect, which I 
did not actually foreſee and intend, makes 
my Action morally Good ; however Human 
Laws or Governors, who cannot ſearch into 
Mens Intentions, or know their ſecret De- 
Ixus, juſtly reward Actions which tend to 
the publick Good, altho the Agent was 
engag d to thoſe Actions only by 772 Views l | 
4 — 


* hays » 4 * 1 " : 
COS 7 w# KEW 
, . y 
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Want of the 


influencing him to them. 


Tux difference in degree of Guilt between 
Crimes of Ignorance, when the Ignorance is 
Vincible, and Faulty, as to the natural Fen- 
dency of the Action; and Crimes of Malice, 
or direct evil Intention; conſiſts in this, that 
the former, 2 a prior Neglect, argues a 

due degree of Benevolence, or 
right Affection; the latter, evidences direct 
evil Afettions, which are vaſtly more odi- 
%%% IE 3g 3 tangy Pe 


AHL 7 $34 


and conſequently had no virtuous Diſpoſition Se. 3 4 


DEE, AQ, TE OLIN Ds a | | 
XIII. F xoM. Axiom, the 5th, we may h 
form almoſt a demonſtrative Concluſion, fm la- 
* that we have a Senſe of Goodneſs and mo- tra. 


<. ral Beauty in Actions, diftin& from Ad- 
de uantage; for had we no other Foun- 
dation of Approbation of Actions, but 
the Advantage which might ariſe to us 
from them, if they were done toward 
our ſelves, | we ſhould make no Account 
of the Abilitys of the Agent, but would 
barely eſteem them aecording to their 
Moment. The Abilitys come in only to 
 ſhew the Degree of Benevolence, which 
Tuppo Benevolence neceſſarily amiable. 
Who was ever the better pleas d with a 
barren rocky Farm, or an inconuenient Houſe, 
by being told that Farm gave as 


© 
3 as it Jn 6 0 or that the 


iſe accommodated 73 Poſſeſſor as well 
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Sect. 3. as it could? And yet in our Sentiments 


25 na COT ” 9 * cn 27 
* 8 * a E * 4 * es, : TY __ 

N a 

| 


of Actions, whoſe Moment is very incon- 


Morali 
of the” 
rafters, 


ſiderable, it ſhall wonderfully increaſe the 
Beauty to alledge, © That it was all the 
poor Agent could do for the Puglick, or 
« his Friend.” 936 25 ; gs 


XIV. Tur moral Beauty of Characters 
ariſes from their Actions, or ſincere Inten- 
tions of the publick Good, according to their 
Power. We form our judgment of them 
according to what appears to be their i d 
Diſpoſition, and not according to any pars . 
ticular Sallys of unkind Paſſions; altho theſe 
abate the Beauty of good Characters, as the 
Motions of the kind Afectiom diminiſh the 


Deformity of the bad ones. What then pro- 


perly conſtitutes a virtuous Character, is 
not ſome few accidental Motions of Com- 
paſſion, natural Affection, or Gratitude ; but 
fuch a fx'd Humanity, or Defire of the pub- 
lick Good of all, to whom our Influence: can 
extend, as uniformly excites us to all Acts 
of Beneficence, according to our utmoſt Pru- 
dence and Knowledge of the Intereſts of 
others: and a ſtrong Benevolence will not fail 


to make us careful of informing our ſelves 


right, concerning the trueſt Methods of ſerv- 
ing the Intereſts of Mankind. Every Motion 
indeed of the kind Afections appears in ſome 
ree amiable; but we denominate the 
Character from the prevailing Principle. 


3 "IT. 1 
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- XV. I x Nn ow not for what Reaſon ſome | 
will not allow that to be Virtue, which 2% un 
flows from Inſtindts, or Paſſions; but how ſpring of _ 
do they help themſelves ? They fay, © Vi Virtus. Al 
* m_ _— from _— What is Reaſon , 
t that Sagacity we have in proſecuting a i 
End? The e End oh rt by 2 % 
common Moraliſis is the Happineſs of the I'll 
Agent himſelf, and this certainly he is de- * 
termin d to purſue from Inſtind. Now dil 
may not another Inſtinct toward the Publict, 1 
or the God of others, be as proper a Prin- 5 
Ciple of Virtue, as the Inſtintt toward private il 
Happuneſs? And is there not the ſame Occa- . 
fion for the Exerciſe of our Reaſon in purſu- It. 
ing the former, as the latter? This is cer- 1 
tain, that whereas we behold the /e/fiſh Acti- . 
ons of others, with Indiſference at beſt, we 1 
ſee ſomething amiable in every Action which A | 
flows from kind Affections or Paſſions toward 6 
others; if they be conducted by Prudence, W | 
ſo as any way to attain their End. Our paſ- Wo | 
| fionate Actions, as we Thew'd “ above, are 1 
not always Self-intereſted; ſince our Inten- i 
tion is not to free our ſelves from the Unea- {ml 
fineſs of the Paſſion, but to alter the State of rs | 
the Object. 7 9 
Ix it be faid, © That Actions from In- Al 


© find, are not the Effect of Prudence and 
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8 INQUIRY concerning 
Sect. 3. Choice: This Objection holds full as 
ſtrongly againſt the Actions which flow from 

Sei f= Love; ſince the uſe of our Reaſon is as 
requiſite, to find. the proper Means of pro- 
moting publick Good, as private Good. © And 
as it muſt be an In 2 or 4 Determinati ion 
 previgus to. Reaſon, which makes us purſbe 


private Good, as well as publick Good, as ou 
End; there is the fame occafton for Pru 
dence and Choice, in the Election of pri oper 
Means for promoting of either, I —.— 
harm in ſuppoſing, © that Men are natural- 
« y diſpos'd to Virtue, and not left mere 
« mdifferent, until ſome profixet 0 of Inter 
« allures them to it.” Surely, the . 
fition of a benevolent univerſal Inſtjn, 55 
recommend human N. ! kit is'A 
THOR, more to the Love of a 
and leave room enough for the e of 
our Reaſon, in contriving and ſettling Rights, 
Laws, Conſtitutions ; in inventing Arts, and 
practiſing them ſo as to gratify, in the moſt 
effectual manner, that generous . . 
And if we muſt bring in Se Love to mal 
Virtue rational, a little Reflection will 
cover, as ſhall appear hereafter, that ti 
Benevolence is our greateſt Happineſs ; 
pore we may reſolve to cultivate, as Mercy 
s poſſible, this /weef Diſpoſition, and to 
deſpiſe every ofpofite Intereſt. Not that we 
can be truly YVirtuous, if we intend only to 
obtain the Pleaſure which ariſes from Benefi- 
ence, 
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cence, without the Love of others : Nay, this Sect. 3. 
very Pleaſure is founded on our being confci- VV 
ous of diſintereſted Love to others, as the 
Spring of our Actions. But Self-Intereſt 
may be our Motive in ſtudying to raiſe theſe. 
kind Aﬀections, and to continue in this a- 
. greeable State; tho it cannot be the ſole, or 
Ae Motive of any Action, which to our 
moral Senſe appears Virtuous. 


Tux applying a mathematical Calculation Herviſm, 
to moral Subjects, will appear perhaps at firſt! — 
extravagant and wild; — ſome Corollarys, 
which are eaſily and certainly deduc'd be- 
low *, may ſhew the Conveniency of this 
Attempt, if it could be farther purſu'd. Ar 
reſent, we ſhall only draw this one, which 
eems the moſt joytul imaginable, even to 
the loweſt rank of Mankind, viz. © That 
« no external Circumſtances of Fortune, no 
* involuntary Diſadvantages, can exclude 
any Mortal from the moſt heroick Virtue.” 
For how ſmall ſoever the Moment of publick 
Good be, which any one can accompliſh, yet 
if his Abilitys are proportionably ſmall, the 
Quotient, which expreſſes the Degree of Vir- 
tue, may be as great as any whatſoever. 
Thus, not only = Prince, tn Stateſman, 
the General, are capable of true Hero;ſm, tho 
theſe are the chief Characters, whoſe Fame 
is diffus d thro' various Nations and Ages: 


® See Seat. vii. Art. 8, 9. 
| O 3 but 


195 45 INQUIRY! roncerning | 
Sect. 3. but when we find in an honeſt Trader, the 


ind Friend,” the faithful- 


ſer, 
the charitable and hoſpitable N, dene, che 
tenden Husband and affeftionate Parent, the 
ſedate yet chearful Companion, the generous 
Aſiftant of Merit, the cautions Allayer of 
Cantention and Debate, the Promoter of Love 
and good Underſtanding among Acquain- 
* . if we conſider, that hoſe were all 

ood Offices which his Station in the 
N gave im an Opportunity of perform- 
ing to Mankind, we muſt na this Cha- 
rater really as amiabli, as thoſe, whoſe ex- 
ternal Splendor dazzles an injudicious orld 
into an Opinion, © that yy are — 
Heroes in 4 irtue. 


SECT. 
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Al Mankind agree in this general 
Foundation of their Approbation 
of moral Actions. The Grounds 


BENEVOLENCE, we have obſerv'd al- 


ready *, that when we are ask'd the Reaſon 
of our Approbation of any Action, we per- 
petually alledge its L/efulneſ to the Publict, 
and not to the Actor himſelf. If we are vin- 
dicating a cenſur' d Action, and maintaining 
it lawful, we always make this one Article 
of our Defence, That it injur d no body, 
« or did more Good than Harm.” On the 
other hand, when we blame any piece of 
Conduct, we ſhew it to be prejudicial to 
others, beſides the Actor; or to evidence at 
leaft a Neglect of their Intereſt, when it was 
in our power to ſerve them; or when Gra- 
titude, natural Affection, or ſome other dif 


* See above, 45 ili, Art, 3. Par. 3. . 
04 intereſted 
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Sect. 4: ue el Tye ſhould have rais d in us 2 Stud 
* of their ee, we ſometimes blame 


| flection upon it Tende 


e 


49 
fooliſh Conduct in others, without any re- 


ney; capublick Evil, it 
is {till occaſion d by our e 
makes us concern 4 for the Evils befalling 
the Agent, whom we muſt always lobk up- 
on as a part of the Sytem. We all know. 
how great an Extenuation of Crimes it is, 
to alledge, That the poor Man does harm 
to no body but himſelf; and how often 
this turns Hatred into Pity. And yet if we 
examine the Matter well, we ſhall find, that 
the greateſt part of the Actions which ar 
immediately prejudicial to out ſelves, and are 
often look d upon as innocent toward: _ 
do really tend to the ow Detriment, - 
making us incapable o 2 
Offices we could —— RT done, and 
2 haps. would have been inclin d to do. 
his is the Caſe Ii r ee extrae'! 
_ Fc ede bas ." 
bs Wart KA 15 
II. Ar Gates we may 8 that 
no Action of any other Perſon was ever ap- 


oy 2 prov d by us, but upon ſome Apprehenſion, 
bation. 


well or ill 77 ny of ſome really gaad moæ 
ral Quality. If we obſerve the Sentiments 
of Men concerning Actions, we ſhall find, 
chat it is always ſome really amiable and 
volent Appearance which engages their Ap 
5 robation. We may perhaps commit 
es, in judging ge Actions tend to — 
publick 


— * 
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bd on ſome partial good Effect, we ma 1 
quite over - look many evil 8001 equences Whi 
counter-balance the Goad. r Reaſon may 


be very deficient in its Office, by giving us 


partial Repreſentations of the Tendency of 
Actions; but it is ſtill ſome _ Species 
of Benevolence which comman 

bation. And tbis Senſe, like our other 
Senſes, tho counter-acted: from Motives of 
external Advantage, which are ſtronger 
than it, ceaſes not to operate, but has 


ſtrength enough to make us uneaſy and diſ 
Jatis * with our ſelves; even as the Senſe of 


ing makes us loath, and diſlike the nau- 


ſeous Potion which we may force our ey 


. to nne f 


„dis ob IV, | 17 


IT is 8 to no 1 to nig Falſe Ar- 
here, „ That many Actions are really done, leben, 


and approv'd, which tend to the univerſal 
2 mee a For the ſame way, Actions are 
form'd; and in the mean time ap- 


Aclor to be void of Se- Love, or a Senſe of 


Intereſt; no more ſhould we infer from the 
former, that ſuch Men are void of a Senſe of 
Morals, or a deſire of public Good. The 


matter is plainly this. Men are often miſ- 


taken in the Tendency of Actions either to 
publick, or Privat Good : Nay, ſometimes 


violent 


our Appro- 


— }, which tend to the Hurt of the Ador. 
But as we do not from the latter, infer the 


— 


kublick Goody: which do not; or be ſo ſtu-Sect. 4+ 
idly. inadvertent; chat / while our Attention WWW 


Seck. 4 violent Paſſions, while they laſt, will make 
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chem approve very bad Actions in a moral 


Senſe, and conceive very pernicidus ones to 
the Agent, to be advantageous : But this 
proves only, * That ſometimes there may 
© be ſome more violent Motive: to Acti- 
* on, than a Senſe of moral Good; or. that 
* Men, by Paſſion, may become * even 

4 to their own Intereſt.” 


Bo v to prove that Men are void of a 
moral Senſe, we ſhould find ſome Inſtances 
of cruel, malicious Actions, done, — 

any Motive of Intereſt, real or «ye ; and 

approved without any opinion of Tendency to 
publick Good, or Flowing from Good-will.: 
We muſt find a Country where Murder in 
cold blood, Tortures and every thing. malici- 
ous, without any Advantage, is, if not ap- 
prʒov d, at leaſt ook d upon with indifference, 
and raiſes »o Averfion toward the Actors in 
the unconcern'd Spectators: We muſt find 
Men with whom the 'Treacherous, Ungrate- 
ful, Cruel, are in the ſame account with the 
Generous, Friendly, Faithful, and, Humane; 
and who approve the latter, no more than 
the former, in all Caſes where they are not 

affected by the Influence of theſe Diſpoſiti- 
ons, or when the natural Good or Evil befals 
other Perſons. And it may be queſtion'd, 
whether the Univerſe, tho large enough, 
and ſtor d with no inconſiderable variety of 
. 1 will yield us any Inſtance, 78 
">; „ 
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only of a Nation; but even of a Club, of a dect. 4. 
le Perſon, who will think all Actions in- 


different, but W which "regard his an 1 
Concerns. n be: 


wy s Wee * _ aid we may y Diverſ 2 
eafily account for the-vaſt Diverſity of moral? Man: 
Principles, in various Nations, and Ages; z counted 
and the Grounds of this Diverſity are 4 


pally theſe: : 


iſt. eee Opinions of Happi. From va- 
neſt, or natural Good, and of the moſt effec- 1, 4 

1 Means to advance it. Thus in one Happi- 
Country, where there prevails a courageous ne- 
Diſpoſition, where Liberty is counted a great 
Good, and War an inconfiderable Evil, all 
InfurreQions in Defence of Privileges, will 
have the Appearance of moral Good to our 
on e, becauſe of their appearing benevolent”; 

and yet the roof Senſe of moral Good in Be- 
mevoltnice, all in another Country, where 
the Spirits of Men are more abject and timo- 
rous, where Civil War appears the greateſt 
natural Evil, and Liberty no great Purchaſe, 
make the fame Actions appear odzous. 80 
in SPARTA, where, thro Contempt of 
Wealth, the Security of Poſſeſſions was not 
much regarded, but the thing chiefly deſir d, 
as naturally good to the State, was to abound 
in a hardy ſhifting Nouth ; Theft, if dexte- 
rouſly perform'd, was fo liecle odious, that 
it receiv'd the Countenance of a Law to give 
it Impunity. | BuT 
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Bor in theſe, and all other Inſtances of 
the like nature, the Approbation is founded 
on Benevolence, becauſe of ſome real, or ap- 
parent Tendency to the public Good. For 
we are not to imagine, that this Senſe ſhould 
give us, without Qbſeryatian, Ideas of com- 
plex Actions, or of their natural Tendencys 
to Good or Evil: it only determines us to 
approve Benevolence, whenever it appears in 
any Action, and to hate the contrary. So 
our Senſe of Beauty does not, without Re- 
flection, Inſtruction, or Obſervation, give us 
Ideas of the regular Solids, Temples, Cirques, 
and Theatres; but determines us to approve 
and delight in Uniformity amidſs Nich, 
wherever we obſerve it. Let us read the 
 Preambles of any Laws we count unjuſt, or 
the Vindications of any diſputed Practice by 
the Moraliſis, and we ſhall find no doubt, 
that Men are often miſtaken. in computing 
the Exceſs of the natural Good or evil Conſe- 
quences of certain. Actions ; but the Ground 
on which any Action is approv'd, is ſtill 
ſome Tendency to the greater natural Good 
of others, apprehended by - thoſe who ap- 
prove it. 8 N 


Travellers T ꝝ E fame Reaſon may remove alſo the 
+ eg obj ions againſt the Univerſality of this 
Cuſtoms. . Senſe, from ſome Storys of Travellers con- 
cerning /tragge- Crueltys practis d toward the 
Aged, or Children, in certain err 
43 3 8 : u | 


; = 
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ſuch Adtions be done in baden angry Paſſi- Sect. 4. 
ons, they only prove, that other Motiyes, WV 
or Springs of Action, may or erpower Bene- | 
volence in its rongeſt Ties”: and if they really | 
be/yniverſally allow'd, look'd upon as inno- 
cent, and vindicated; it is certainly under 
ſome Af pearance of Beneuolence; ſuch as to 
ſecure them from Inſults of Enemys, to a- 
void the Infirmitys of Age, which perhaps 
te vigor greater Evils than Death, or to free 
© vigorous and uſeful Citizens from the 
arge of maintaining them, or the Trou- 
der s of Attendance upon them. A love of 
Pleafiite and Eaſe, may, in the immediate 
de ſtronger in ſome Inſtances, 
than Grant "toward" Parents, or natural 
ANHion td Children. But that ſuch Nati- 
ons are conti d, notwithſtanding all the 
Toi in edurating their Voung, is ſtill a ſuffi- 
cient Proof of natural Afettion': For 1 rally 
we are not to imagine any nice Laws in ſuc 
Places,” compelling Parents to a proper Edu- 
cation of ſome' certain number of their Off- 
ſpring.) We khow very well that an Ap- 
pearance of public Good, was the Ground 
of Laws, equally barbarous, enacted by L y- - 
cUR'GVv's and SOLON, of killing the de- 
form'd, or weak, to prevent a burdenſome 
Croud of uſeleſs Citizens. 
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„A L ATE ingenious Author by bas juſtly 
obſervd the Abſurdity of the ner ee T, afte, 


" © 14. Shrew, Vol. i. _ 746, 7. 8. 9. ce. 


which 
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Sect. 4. which has. poſſeſs'd both the Readers and 
WYY Writers of Travel. They are ſparing e- 

nough in Accounts of the natural Aﬀettions, 
the Familys, Aſſaciatioms, Friendſhips, Clans, 
of the Indians; and as tranſiently do they 
mention their Abhorrence of Treachery a- 
mong themſelves ; their Proneneſs to mutual 
Aid, and to the Defence of their ſeveral 
States ; their Contempt of Death in defence 
of their Country, or upon points of Honour. 
“ 'Theſe are but common Storys. No need 
e to travel to the Indies for what we ſee in 
Europe every Day.” The Entertainment 
therefore in theſe ingenious Studys conſiſts 
chiefly in — Horror, and making Men 
Stare. The ordinary Employment of the 
Bulk of the Indians in ſupport of their Wives 
and Offspring, or Relations, has nothing of 
the Prodigious. But a Human Sacrifice, a 
Feaſt upon Enemys Carcaſes, can raiſe an 
Horror- and Admiration of the wondrous 
Barbarity of Indians, in Nations no ſtran- 
ers to the Maſſacre at Paris, the Iriſh Re- 
7 ian, or the Journals of the Inquzrfition. 
Theſe they behold with religious Veneration z 
but the Indian Sacrifices, flowing from a like: 
Perverſion of Humanity by Superſtition, raiſe. 
the higheſt Abhorrence and Amazement. 
What is moſt ſurprizing in theſe Studys, is 
the wondrous C 3 of ſome Gentlemen, 
of great Pretenſions in other matters to Cau- 
tion of Aſſent, for theſe narvellous Memoirs 
of Monks, Friars, Sea-Captains, Pirates 3 
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and for the Hiſtorys, Annals, Chronologys, re-Sect. 4. 
ceiv'd. by Oral Tradition, or Hierogly- SW 


phicks. 
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M EN have Reaſon given them, to judge v of 


of the Tendencys of their Actions, that 
they may not ſtupidly follow the firſt Ap- 
pearance of pub/ick Good ; but it is ſtill ſome 
Appearance of Good which they purſue. 

And it is ftrange, that Reaſon is univerſally 


allow'd to Men, notwithſtanding all the ſtu- 


pid ridiculous Opinions receiv'd in many 

laces ;. and yet abſurd Practices, founded 
upon thoſe very Opinions, ſhall ſeem an Ar- 

ument againſt any moral Senſe ; altho the 

ad Conduct is not owing to any Irregularity 
in the moral Senſe, but to a wrong Judg- 
ment or Opinion. If putting the Aged to 
death, with all its Conſequences, really tends 
to the public Good, and the /efſer Miſery of 
the Aged, it is no doubt ſuſifiable; nay, per- 
haps the Aged chooſe it, in hopes of a fu- 
ture State. If a deformd or weak Race, 
could never, by Ingenuity and Art, make 


Reaſon in 
Morals, 


themſelves uſeful to Mankind, but ſhould, 


grow an abſolutely unſupportable Burden, ſo 
as to involve a whole State in Miſery, it is 
juſt to put them to death. This all allow 
to be juſt, in the Caſe of an over- loaded Boat 
in a Storm. And as for Killing of their Chil- 
dren, when Parents are ſufficiently ſtock d, 
it is perhaps: practis d, and allow'd from 
Self-love ; but I can ſcarce think it paſſes for 
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Sect. 4. a good Action any where. If Wood, or Stone, 
or Metal be DEITIES, have Government, 


Narrow 


and Power, and have been the Authors of 
Benefits to us; it is morally amiable to praiſe 
and worſhip them. Or if the true DEI v 
be pleas'd with Worſhip before Statues, or 
any other Symbol of ſome more immediate 
Preſence; or 8 Image-MWornſbip is vir- 
tuous. If be delights in Sacrifices, Penances, 


. Ceremonys, Cringings ; they are all laudable. 


Our Senſe of Virtue, generally leads us ex- 
actly enough according to our Opinions; 
and therefore the abſurd Practices which pre- 
vail in the World, are much better Argu- 
ments that Men have no Reaſon, than that 
they have no moral Senſe of Beauty in Ae- 
tions. YEA 


IV. TAE next Gun of Diver ſit in 


e i, Sentiments, is the Diverſity of Syſſems, to 


which Men, from foolifh Opinions, confine 
their Benevolence. We intimated above “, 
that it is regular and beautiful to have ſtron- 
ger Benevolence, toward the morally good Parts 
of Mankind, who are »/eful to the bole, 
than toward the uſeleſs or perniciouss Now 


if Men receive a lo, or baſe Opinion of any 


Body, or Sec of Men; if they imagine them 
bent upon the Deſtruction of the more valu- 
able Parts, or but »/eleſs Burdens of the 


Earth; Benevolence itſelf will lead them to 


— — — — 
* See Sect. iii, Art. 10. Par. I. 


neglect 
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neglect the Intereſts of ſuch, and to ſuppreſs Sect. 4. 
them. This is the Reaſon, why, among WWW 
Nations who have high Notions of Virtue, 

every Action toward an Enemy may pals for 

juſt; why Romans, and GR EEE s, could 
approve of making thoſe they call'd Barba- 

rians, Slaves. 


ALATE ingenious Author “ juſtly ob- Se# Perni- 
ſerves, © That the various Sefs, Partys, ite. 
Factions, Cabals of Mankind in larger 
“ Societys, are all influenc'd by a publicł 

Spirit: That ſome generous Notions of 
© publick Good, ſome ſtrong friendly Diſpo- 
* fitions, raiſe them at firſt, and excite Men 
«< of the ſame Faction or Cabal to the moſt 
te difintereſted mutual Succour and Aid: 
«© That all the Contentions of the different 
Factions, and even the fierceſt Wars againſt 
te each other, are influenc'd by a ſociable 
« publick Spirit in a limited Syſtem.” But 
certain it is, that Men are little oblig'd to 
| thoſe, who often artfully raiſe and foment 
this Party Spirit; or cantonize them into ſe- 
veral Sects for the Defenſe of very trifling 
Cauſes. Aſſociations for innocent Commerce, 
or Manufa#ures; Cabals for Defenſe of Li- 
 berty againſt a Tyrant ; or even lower Clubs 
for Pleaſantry, or Improvement by Conver- - 
ſation, are very amiable and good. But 


* 


111 — 


* Id. Shaſtesbury's Eſſay on Wit and Humour, Part iii. 
Seck. ii. Vol. 1. p. 110. | 
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Sea. 4.when Mens heads are filled with ſome tri- 


WY 


fling Opinions; when deſigning Men raiſe 


1n their Minds ſome unaccountable Notion 


of Sanctity, and Religion, in Tenets or Prac- 
tices, which neither increaſe our Love to 
Go p, or our own Species; when the ſeveral 
Factions are taught to look upon each other 
as Odious, Contemptible, Profane, becauſe of 
their different Tenets, or Opinions; even 


-when theſe Tenets, whether true or falſe, are 


perhaps perfectly uſeleſs to the publick Good 
when the keeneſt Paſſions are rais'd about 
ſuch Trifles, and Men begin to hate each 
other for what, of it ſelf, has no Evil in it; 
and to love the Zealots of their own Sect for 
what is no way valuable; nay, even for 
their Fury, Rage, and Malice againſt oppoſite 
Sets ; (which is what all Partys commonly 
call Zeal) 'tis then no wonder if our moral 
Senſe be much impair'd, and our natural 
Notions of Good and Evil almoſt loſt ; when 
our Admiration, and Love, or Contempt, and 
Hatred, are thus perverted from their natu- 


ral Objects. 


Ir any Mortals are ſo happy as never to 
have heard of the Part) -Tenets of moſt of 


our Seas; or if they have heard of them, 


have either never eſpous'd any Sect, or all 
equally; they bid faireſt for a truly natural 
and good Diſpoſition, becauſe their Tempers 
have never been ſoured about vain Trifles ; 


nor have they contracted any Sullenneſs, or 
Rancour 
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Rancour againſt any Part of their own Kind. Sect. 4. 
If any Opinions deſerve to be contended for 
they are thoſe which give us lovely Ideas of 

the DriTy, and of our Fellow-Creatures : 

If any Opinions deſerve Oppoſition, they are 

ſuch as raiſe Scruples in our Minds about the 
Goodneſs of PRovIDENCE, or repreſent 

our Fellow-Creatures as baſe and ſelſiſb, by 
inſtilling into us ſome ill-natur'd, cunning, 

ſhreud Inſinuations, That our moſt gene- 

« rous Actions proceed wholly from elf 

« Views.” This wiſe Philoſophy of ſome 
Moderns, after EyxicuRus, mult be fruitful 

of nothing but Diſcontent, Suſpicion, and 
Fealouſy ; a State infinitely worſe than any 

little tranſitory /njurys to which we might 

be expos'd by a good-natur'd Credulity. But A 
thanks be to the kind AuT H oR of our Na- 

ture, that, in ſpite of ſuch Opinions, our 
Nature it ſelf leads us into Friendſhip, Truſt, 
and-mutual Confidence. | 
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WR E we freely converſant with Rob- 
bers, who ſhew a moral Senſe in the equal or 
proportionable Diviſion of their Prey, and in 
Faith to each other, we ſhould find they 
have their own ſublime moral Ideas of their 
Party, as Generous, Courageous, Truſty, nay 
Honeſt too; and that thoſe we call Honeſt and 
Induſtrious, are imagin'd by them to be 
Mean-ſpirited, - Selfiſh, Churliſh, or Luxu- 
rious; on whom that Wealth is ill beſtow'd, 
which therefore they would apply to better 

3 P 2 Uſes, 
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212 An INQUIRY concerning 
Sect. 4. Uſes, to maintain gallanter Men, who have 
Wa Right to a Living as well as their Neigh- 

bours, who are their profeſs'd Enemys. 

Nay, if we obſerve the Diſcourſe of our 
profeſs d Debauchees, our moſt diſſolute Rakes, 
we ſhall find their Vices cloth'd, in their Ima- 

inations, with ſome amiable Dreſs of Li- 
2 Generoſity, juſt Reſentment againſt the 
Contrivers of artful Rules to enſlave Men, 
and rob them of their Pleaſures. 


PERHAPS never any Men purſu'd Vice 
long with Peace of Mind, without ſome ſuch 
deluding Imagination of moral Good *, while 

they may be ſtill inadvertent to the barbarous 
and inhuman Conſequences of their Actions. 
The Idea of an illlnatur d Villain, is too 
frightful ever to become familiar to any Mor- 
tal. Hence we ſhall find, that the ba/e/ 
Actions are dreſs'd in ſome ' tolerable Mask. 
What others call Avarice, appears to the 
Agent a prudent Care of a Family, or Friends; 
Fraud, artful Conduct; Malice and Revenge, 

a juſt Senſe of Honour, and a Vindication of 
our Right in Poſſeſſions, or Fame; Fire and 
Sword, and Deſolation among Enemys, a juſt 
 thorow Defenſe of our Country; Perſecution, 
a Zeal for the Truth, and for the eternal 
. of Men, which Hereticks oppoſe. 
In all theſe Inſtances, Men generally act W 

a Senſe of Virtue upon falſe Opinions, and 
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* See below, Seck. vi. Art. 2. Par. I. 
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miſtaken Benevolence; upon wrong or partial Sect. 4; 
Views of publick Good, and the means to 
promote it; or upon very narrow Syſtems 
form'd by like ih Opinions. It is not a ; 
Delight in the Miſery of others, or Malice, 
which, occaſions the horrid Crimes which fill 
our Hiſtorys ; but generally an injudicious un- 


reaſonable Enthuſiaſm for ſome kind of limited 
Virtue. p | 


In ani ſapiens nomen ferat, ægquus iniqui, 
Ultra, quam ſatis eff, VIRTUTEM / 
Petat ipſam . | | 


V. THe laſt Ground of Diverſity which Falſe op 
occurs, are the falſe Opinions of the Will or e, 
Laws of the DEI Tv. To obey theſe we Zaun 
are determin'd from Gratitude, and a Senſe 
of Right imagin'd in the DEI V, to diſ- 
poſe at pleaſure the Fortunes of his Creatures, 

This is ſo abundantly known to have pro- 
duc'd Follys, Superſtitions, Murders, Deva 
tations of Kingdoms, from a Senſe of Virtue 
and Duty, that it is needleſs to mention par- 
ticular Inſtances. Only we may obſerve, | 
“ That all thoſe Follys, or Barbaritys, rather  — 
« confirm than deſtroy the Opinion of a moral 
« Senſe;” ſince the DE1Ty is believ'd to 
have a Right to diſpoſe of his Creatures; 
and Gratitude to him, if he be conceiv'd 
good, muſt move us to Obedience to his Will: 
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v Hor. Ep. 6, Lib, 1. ver. 15. 
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An INQUIRY concerning 


Sect. 4. if he be not conceiv'd good, Self-love may 


overcome our moral Senſe of the Action 
which we undertake to avoid his Fury. 


F As for the Vices which commonly pro- 
ceed from Love of Pleaſure, or any violent 
Paſſion, ſince generally the Agent is ſoon ſen- 


ſible of their Evil, and that ſometimes a- 


Ob jection 
from In- 


ceſt. 


midſt the heat of the Action, they only 
prove, That this moral Senſe, and Bene- 
te dolence, may be overcome by the more 
« 1mportunate Sollicitations © other De- 


Es.” 


VI. BETORE we leave this Subject, it is 
neceſſary to remove one of the ſtrongeſt Ob- 
jections againſt what has been faid ſo often, 
VS. © That his Senſe is natural, and inde- 
e pendent on Cuſtom and Education.” The 
Objection is this, That we ſhall find ſome 
« Actions always attended with the ſtrongeſt 
* Abhorrence, even at firſt View, in ſome 
«* whole Nations, in which there appears 
* nothing contrary to Benevolence; and that 
« the ſame Actions ſhall in another Nation 
ebe counted innocent, or honourable. Thus 
Inceſt, among Chri/tians, is abhorr'd at 


* firſt appearance as much as Murder; even 


“by thoſe who do not know or reflect upon 
“any neceſſary tendency of it to the detri- 
e ment of Mankind. Now we generally 
allow, that what is from Nature in one 
Nation, would be ſo in all. This Ab- 
| « horrence 
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e horrence therefore cannot be from Nature, Sect. 4. 
e fince in GREECE, the marrying half WW 

ce Siſters was counted honourable ; and among 

« the Perſian MAG, the marrying of Mo- 

ee thers. Say they then, may not all our 

“ Approbation or Diſlike of Actions ariſe the 

4 ſame way from Cuſtom and Education? 


NA «= 


Tu E Anſwer to this may be eaſily found 
from what is already ſaid. Had we no mo- 
ral you natural to us, we ſhould only look 
upon Inceſt as hurtful to our ſelves, and ſhun 
it, and never diſapprove other inceſtuous Per- 
ſons, more than we do a broken Merchant; 
ſo that ſtill this Abhorrence ſuppoſes a Senſe 
of moral Good. And farther, it is true, that 
many who abhor Ince/# do not know, or re- 
flect upon the natural tendency of ſome ſorts 
of Inceſt to the publick Detriment : but 
Wherever it is hated, it is apprehended as 
offenſive to the DRI T v, and that it expoſes 
the Perſon concern'd to his juſt Vengeance, 
Now it is univerſally acknowledg'd to be the 
groſſeſt Ingratitude and Baſeneſs, in any 
Creature, to counteract the Will of the 
DEerTy, to whom it is under ſuch Obliga- 
tions. This then is plainly a moral evil 

ality apprehended in Ince/t, and reduci- 
ble to the general Foundation of Malice, or 
rather Want of Benevolence. Nay farther, 
where this Opinion, That Ince/# is offen- 
« ſive to the DEI T v, prevails, Inceſt muſt 1 
have another direct Contrariety to Benevo- * 

N lence ; vn 
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Sect. 4. lence; fince we muſt apprehend the Inceftuous, 


TTY 


Moral 
Senſe not 
from Edu- 
cation. 


o 


as expoſing an Aſſociate, who ſhould be dear 
to him by the Ties of Nature, to the loweſt 
State of Miſery, and Baſeneſs, Infamy and 
Puniſhment. But in thoſe Countrys where 
no ſuch Opinion prevails of the De1Ty's 
abhorring or eee, Inceſt; if no ob- 
vious natural Evils attend it, it may be look d 
upon as innocent. And farther, as Men who 
have the Senſe of Taſting, may, by Company 
and Education, have Prejudices againſt Meats 
they never taſted, as wnſavoury; ſo may 
Men who have a moral _— acquire an 
Opinion by implicit Faith, of the moral Evil 
of Actions, altho they do not themſelves diſ- 
cern in them any tendency to natural Evil; 
imagining that others do: or, by Education, 
they may have ſome Ideas aſſociated, which 
raiſe an abhorrence without Reaſon. But 
without'a moral Senſe, we could receive no 
Prejudice againſt Actions, under any other 
LE 50 than as naturally diſadvantageous to our 
elves. | | 


VII. TRE Univerſality of this moral 
Senſe, and that it is antecedent to Inſtruction, 
may appear from obſerving the Sentiments 
of Children, upon hearing the Storys with 
which they are commonly entertain'd as 
ſoon as they underſtand Language. They 
always paſſionately intereſt themſelves on 
that fide where Kindneſs and Humanity are 
found; and deteſt the Cruel, the —_— 
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the SeJfiſh, or the Treacherous. How ſtrongly Sec. 4. 
do we ſee their Paſſions of Foy, Sorrow, 
Love, and Indignation, mov'd by theſe moral 
Repreſentations, even tho there has been no 

pains taken to give them Ideas of a DEI v, 

of Laws, of a future State, or of the more 
intricate Tendency of the univerſal Good to 

that of each Individual 


a. 
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SECT. v. 


A farther Confirmation that we 
have practical Diſpoſitions to Vir- - 
tue implanted in our Nature; with 
a farther Explication of our In- 
ſtint to Benevolence in its va- 
rious Degrees; with the additio- 
nal Motives of Intereſt, viz. Ho- 
nour, Shame and Pity. | 


— ND anoes 2 — 
— 4 - KA * "I" 
/ / / a2 ' 8 * — . 


. I. E have already endeavour'd to 

>. lence. | prove, That there is a ani verſal 
Ko cc Determination to Benevolence in Mankind, 
© even toward the moſt diſtant parts of the 
Species: But we are not to imagine that 
this Benevolence is equal, or in the ſame de- 
gree toward all, There are nearer and 
ſtronger Degrees of Benevolence, when the 

. Objects ſtand in ſome nearer relations to our 
ſelves, which have obtain'd diſtin& Names ; 
ſuch as natural Affection, and Gratitude 
or when Benevolence is increas'd by greater 


Efleem. 
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Natural ONE Species of natural Affection, viz. 
Meelior. that in Parents towards their Children, has 
been 
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been conſider d already *; we ſhall only Sect. 5: " 
obſerve farther, That there is the ſame kind www 9 
of Affection among collateral Relations, tho | 

in a weaker degree; which is univerſally ob- 
ſervable where no Oppoſition of Intereſt pro- 


duces contrary Actions, or counterbalances 
the Power of this natural Affection. 


WxE may alſo obſerve, that as to the Not found- 
Aſßfection of Parents, it cannot be entirely 5" gag 
founded on Merit and Acquarintance ; not quain- * 
only becauſe it is antecedent to all Acquain- e. 
tance, which might occaſion Efteem ; but be- 
cauſe it operates where Acquaintance would 

roduce Hatred, even toward Children appre- 
hended to be vitious. And this 1 1s 
farther confirm'd to be from NATURE, 
becauſe it is always obſerv'd to deſcend, and 
not aſcend from Children to Parents mutual- 
ly. NATURE, who ſeems ſometimes fru- 
gal in her Operations, has ſtrongly deter- 
min'd Parents to the Care of their Children, 
becauſe they univerſally ſtand in abſolute 
need of Support from them; but has left it 

to Refleion, and a Senſe of Gratitude, to 
produce Returns of Love in Children, toward 
ſuch fender kind Benefafors, who very ſel- 
dom ſtand in ſuch abſolute need of Support 
from their Poſterity, as their Children did 
from them. Now did Acquaintance, or 
Merit produce natural Affection, we ſurely 
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Seck. 5. ſhould find it ſtrongeſt in Children, on whom 
Wall che Obligations are laid by a thouſand 


good Offices; which yet is quite contrary 
to Obſervation. Nay, this Principle ſeems 
not confin'd to Mankind, but extends to o- 
ther Animals, where yet we ſcarcely ever 
ſuppoſe any Ideas of Merit; and is obſerv'd 
to continue in them no longer than the Ne- 
_ ceflitys of their Young require. Nor could 
it be of any ſervice to the Voung that it 
ſhould, ſince when they are grown up, they 
can receive little Benefit from the Love of 
their Dams. But as it is otherwiſe with ra- 
tional Agents, ſo their Affections are of lon- 
ger continuance, even during their whole 
Iives. N * 5 


cratinde, II. Bur nothing will give us a juſter Idea 


of the wi/e Order in which human Nature is 
form'd for univerſal Love, and mutual goed 
"Offices, than confidering that ſtrong Attrac- 
tion of Benevolence, which we call Gratitude. 
Every one knows that Beneficence toward our 
ſelves makes a much deeper Impreſſion upon 
us, and raiſes Gratitude, or a ſtronger Love 
toward the Benefactor, than equal Beneficence 

toward a third Perſon *. Now becauſe of 
the great Numbers of Mankind, their diſtant 

Habitations, and the Incapacity of any one 
to be remarkably uſeful to great Multitudes; 
that our Benevolence might not be quite diſ- 


— 


* See above, Seff. ii. Art. 6. Par. 3. 


tracted 
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tracted with a multiplicity of Objects, whoſe dect. 52 
equal Virtues would equallyj recommend WVW. 


them to our regard; or become uſeleſs, by 
being equally extended to Multitudes at vaſt 
diſtances, whoſe Intereſts we could not un- 


derſtand, nor be capable of promoting, having 


no Intercourſe of Offices with them; N A- 
Tu RE has ſo well ordered it, that as our At- 
tention is more raiſed by thoſe good Offices 
which are done to our ſelves or our Friends, 
ſo they cauſe a ſtronger ſenſe of Approbation 
in us, and produce a ſtronger Benevolence 
toward the Authors of them. This we call 
3 And thus a 3 is laid 

or joyful Aſſociations in all kin Bufineſs, 
and ens — "_ 


By this Conſtitution alſo the Benefattor is 
more , in his Beneficence, and bet- 
ter ſecur d of an increaſe of Happineſs by 
grateful Returns , than if his Virtue were 
only to be honour'd by the colder general 
Sentiments of Perſons - unconcern'd, who 
could not know his Neceſſitys, nor how to 
be profitable to him ; eſpecially, when they 
would all be equally determin'd to love in- 
numerable Multitudes, whoſe equal Virtues 
would have the ſame Pretenſions to their 
Love, were there not an zncreaſe of Love, 
according as the Object is more nearly at- 
tach d to us, or our Friends, by good Offices 
which affect our ſelves, or them. | 


* See above, Seck. iii, Art. 2. Par. 2. 
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dect. 5. 
A 


An INQUIRY concerning 


Tuts wniverſal Benevolence toward all 
Men, we may compare to that Principle of 
Gravitation, which perhaps extends to all 
Bodys in the Univerſe ; but, like the Love of 
Benevolence, increaſes as the Diſtance is dimi- 
niſh'd, and is frongeſt when Bodys come to 
touch each other. Now this increaſe of At- 

traction upon nearer Approach, is as neceſſa- 

ry to the Frame of the Univerſe as that there 
ſhould be any Attraction at all. For a gene- 
ral Attraction, equal in all Diſtances, would 
by the Contrariety of ſuch multitudes of e- 
qual Forces, put an end to all Regularity of 
Motion, and perhaps ſtop it altogether. 


TH Is increaſe of Love toward the Bene- 
volent, 8 to their nearer Approac hes 
to our ſekves by their Benefits, is obſervable in 
the high degree of Love, which Heroes and 
Laugivers univerſally obtain in their own 
Countrys, above what they find abroad, even 
among thoſe who are not inſenſible of 


their Virtues; and in all the ſtrong Ties 


of Friendſhip, Acquaintance, Neighbourhood, 


. Partnerſhip ; which are exceedingly neceſſa- 


ry to the Order and Happineſs of Human 


Society. 


Tove of 


Honour. 


III. Fx om conſidering that firong Deter- 


mination in our Nature to Gratitude, and 


Love toward our Benefactors, which was 
7” already 


— 2 g — es 4 or Re + 
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already ſhewn to be diſintereſted*; we are Set. 5. 
eaſily led to conſider another Determination 


of our Minds, equally natural with the for- 
mer, which is to deſire and delight in the 


good Opinion and Love of others, even when 


we expect no other Advantage from them, 
except what flows from this Conſtitution, 
whereby HonovuR is made an inmediate 
Good. This Defire of Honour I would call 
AMBITION, had not Cuſom join'd ſome 
evil Ideas to that Word, making it denote 
ſuch a violent defire of Honour, and of Power 
alſo, as will make us ſtop at no baſe Means 
to obtain them. On the other hand, we are 
by NATURE ſubjected to a grievous Senſa- 
tion of Miſery, from the unfavourable Opini- 
ons of others concerning us, even when we 
dread no other Evil from them. This we 
call SHAME ; which in the ſame manner is 
conſtituted an immediate Evil, as we ſaid 
Honour was an immediate Good. | 


Now were there no moral Senſe, or had 


we no other Idea of Actions but as advan- 


fageous or hurtful, I ſee no reaſon why we 
ſhould be delighted with Honour, or ſubject- 
ed to the wneaſine/s of Shame; or how it 
could ever happen, that a Man, who is ſe- 


cure from Puniſhment for any Action, ſhould 


ever be uneaſy at its being known to all the 
World. The World may have an Opinion 


— en en + 4s os. en 4 


— 


* See above, Sect. ii. Art. 6. 
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Sect. 5. of him as pernicious to his Neighbours ; but 


bat 1K his Eaſe to this Opinion of 
de 


the World? Why, perhaps, he ſhall not be 
ſo much truſted henceforward in Buſineſs, 
and fo ſuffer Loſs. If this be the only rea- 
ſon of Shame, and it has no zmmediate Evil, 
or Pain in it, diftin& from Fear of Loſs ; 
then wherever we expoſe our ſelves to Loſs, - 
we ſhould be bam d, and endeavour to con- 
ceal the Action: and yet it is quite other- 
wiſe. | 


A MEerxcnanT, for inſtance, leſt it 
ſhould impair his Credit, canceals a Sh:p- 
wrack, or a very bad Market, which he has 
ſent his Goods to. But is this the ſame with 
the Paſſion of SH amr? Has he that An- 
guiſh, that Dejection of Mind, and Self-con- 
demnation, which one ſhall have whoſe 
Treachery is detected? Nay, how will Men 
ſometimes glory in their Loſſes, when in a 
Cauſe imagin'd morally good, tho they really 
weaken their Credit in the Merchant's Senſe ; 

that is, the Opinion of their Wealth, or fit- 
neſs for Buſineſs ? Was any Man ever a/ham'd 
of impoveriſhing himſelf to ſerve his Country, 


or his Friend? 


The Fen. IV. TRE Opinions of our Coun are by 


i, ſome made the firſt Standard of Virtus. 


the Opini- They alledge, That by comparing Actions 
ous of our © to them, we firſt diſtinguiſh between ma- 
u, ee ral Good, and Evil: And then, ſay they, 


« AMBITION, 
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& AM BIT ION, or the Love of Ho x o R, is Sect. g. 
« our chię, Motive. But what is Honour? It 
is not the being univerſally known, no mat- 
ter how: A covetous Man is not Honour d by 
being univerſally known as covetous; nor a 
weak, ſelfiſh, or luxurious Man, when he is 
known to be ſo: Much leſs can a freacherous, 
cruel, or ungrateful Man, be ſaid to be Ho- 
nour d for his being known as ſuch. _ A PG 
ture-maſter, a Fireseater, or Practiſer of Le- 
ger- de- main, is not honour'd for theſe publick 
Shews, unleſs we conſider him as a Perſon 
capable of giving the Pleaſures of Admiration 
and Surprize to Multitudes. Honour then is 
the Opinion of others concerning our morally 
good Actions, or Abilitys preſum'd to be apply'd 
that way; for Abilitys conſtantly apply'd to 
other Purpoſes, procure the greateſt Infamy. 2 
Now, it 1s certain, that Ambition, or Love 1 
of Honour, is really /elfiſþ ; but then this De- x 
termination to love Honour, preſuppoſes a 
Senſe of moral Virtue, both in the Perſons 
who confer the Honour, and in him who 
_ purſues it. 


AN p let it be obſerv'd, That if we knew 
an Agent had no other Motive of Action 
than Ambition, we ſhould apprehend no Vir- 
rue even in his moſt uſeful Actions, ſince 
they flow'd not from any Love to others, or 
Defre of their Happineſs. When Honour 
is thus conſtituted by NA Tu RN pleaſant to 
us, it may be an additional Motive to Virtue, 
as 
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Sect. 5. as we ſaid above *, the Pleaſure ariſing from 
WY Reflettion on our Benevolence was: but the 

| Perſon whom we imagine perfectly virtuous, 
acts immediately from the Love of others; 
however theſe refin d Intereſts may be joint 
Motives to him to ſet about ſuch a Courſe of 
Actions, or to cultivate every kind Inclinati- 
on, and to deſpiſe every contrary Intereſt, as 
giving a ſmaller Happineſs than Reflection 
on his own Virtue, and Conſciouſneſs of the 
Efteem of others. 


SHAME is in the ſame manner conſtitur- 
ed an immediate Evil, and influences us the 
fame way to abſtain from moral Evil: not 
that any Action or Omiſſion would appear 
— -_h where the ſole Motive was Fear of 

Shame. x 


' Opinims V. Bu r to inquire farther, how far the 
Ju 5 Opinions of our ms hs can raiſe a Senſe 
ant. Of moral Good or Evil. If any Opinion be 

univerſal in any Country, Men of little Re- 
flection will probably embrace it. If an Ac- 
tion be believ'd to be advantageous to the 
| Agent, we may be led to believe ſo too, and 
then Self-Love may make us undertake it; 
or may, the ſame way, make us ſhun an 
Action reputed pernicious to the Agent, If 
an Action paſs for advantageous to the Pub- 
lick, we may believe ſo too; and what next? 


„ n 


* See Set. iii, Art. 15. Par. 2. 


If 


e love Honour; and to obtain this Pleaſure, 
* we will undertake the Action from Self- 
* Tntereſt,”” Now, is Honour only the Opi- 
nion of our Country that an Action is ad- 
vantageous to the Publick? No: we ſee no 
Honour paid to the v/eful Treachery of an 
Enemy whom we have brib'd to our Side, 
to caſual undeſign'd Services, or to the moſt 
uſeful Effects of Compulfion on Cowards ; and 
yet we ſee Honour paid to unſucceſiful At. 
Zempts to ſerve the Publick from ſincere Love 
to it. Honour then preſuppoſes a Senſe of 
ſomething amiable beſides Advantage, vis. 


a Senſe of Excellence in a publick Spirit; and 
therefore the fir/# Senſe of moral Good muſt 


be antecedent to Honour, for Honour is found- 
ed upon it. The Company we keep may 
lead us, without examining, to believe that 
certain Actions tend to the public Good; but 
that our Company honours ſuch Actions, and 
loves the Agent, muſt flow from a Senſe of 
ſome Excellence in this Love of the Publick, 
and ſerving its Intereſts: 


cc WE therefore, ſay they again, pretend | 


* to love the Publicꝶ, altho we only deſire 
te the Pleafure of Honour; and we will ap- 


2 WIE" . 


* THIS ſhould be conſidered 2 thoſe who talk much of 
Praiſe, high Opinion, or Value, Efteem, Glory, as things 
much deſired ; while yet they allow no moral Senſe, 

2 « plaud 
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If we have no difintereſted Benevolence, what Sect. 5. 
ſhall move us to undertake it? Why, we WVW 
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Sect. 5. © plaud all who ſeem to act in that manner, 
either that we may reap Advantage from 
te their Actions, or that others may believe 
te we really love the Publick.” But ſhall any 
Man ever be heartily approved and admired, 
when we know that ve ay is the only 
ſpring of his Actions? No: that is impoſſi- 
ble. Or, ſhall we ever really admire Men 
who appear to love the Publick, without a 
moral Senſe? No: we could form no Idea 
of ſuch a Temper ; and as for theſe Preten- 
ders to publick Love, we ſhould hate them as 
Hypocrites, and our Rivals in Fame. Now 
this is all which could be effected by the 
Opinions of our Country, even ſuppoſing 
they had a moral Senſe, provided we had 
none our ſelves: They never could make us 
admire Virtue, or virtuous Characters in o- 
thers; but could only give us Opinions of 
Advantage, or Diſadvantage in Actions, ac- 
cording as they tended to procure to us the 
Pleaſures of Honour, or the Pain of Shame. 


Bur if we ſuppoſe that Men have, by 
NATURE, a moral Senſe of Goodneſs in Ac- 
tions, and that they are capable of diſintergſt- 

ed Love; all is eaſy. The Opinions of our 
Company may make us raſhly conclude, that 
certain Actions tend to the univerſal Detri- 
ment, and are morally Evil, when perhaps 
they are not ſo; and then cr Senſe may de- 
termine us to have an Averſion to them, and 
their Authors; or we may, the ſame a 
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be led into implicit Prejudices in favour of Sect. 5. 
Actions as good; and then our deſire of Ho- 
nour may co-operate with Benevolence, to 
move us to ſuch Actions. But had we no 
Senſe of moral Qualitys in Actions, nor any I 
Conceptions of them, except as advantageous 
or hurtful, we never could have Honour d or 
lov'd Agents for publick Love, or had any re- 
mu to their Actions, farther than they af- 
ected our ſelves in particular. We might 
have form'd the metaphyſical Idea of publicꝶ 
Good, but we had never deſir'd it, farther 
than it tended to our own private Intereſt, 
without a Principle of Benevolence; nor ad- 
mir'd and lov'd thoſe who were ſtudious of 
it, without a moral Senſe. So far is Virtue 
from being (in the Language of a late * 
Author) he Ofepring of Flattery, begot upon 
Pride; that Pride, in the bad meaning of 
that Word, is the ſpurious Brood of Ignorance 
by our moral Senſe, and Flattery only an En- 
gine, which the Cunning may uſe to turn this 
moral Senſe in others, to the Purpoſes of Self. 
love in the Flatterer. 


VI. To explain what has been ſaid of the 2%, 

ower of Honour. Suppoſe a STATE or _ 3 
PRINCE, obſerving the Money which is of Honour. 
drawn out of England by Italian Muficians, © 
ſhould decree Honours, Statues, Titles, for 


great Muſicians: This would certainly ex- 


* Author of the Fable of the Bees, Pag. 37. 3d Ed. _ 
cite 
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Sect. g. cite all who had hopes of Succeſs, to the 
study of Mufick; and all Men would look 


upon the good Performers as uſeful Subjects, 
as well as very entertaining. But would this 
2 all Men a good Ear, or make them de- 

ight in Harmony? Or could it ever make us 
really love a Mufician, who ſtudy d nothing 
but his own Gain, in the ſame manner we 
do a Patriot, or a generous Friend? I doubt 
not. And yet Friendſbip, without the Aſſiſ- 
ſtance of Statues, or Honours, can make 
Perſons appear exceedingly amiable, 


' LE T us take another Inſtance. Suppoſe 
Statues, and triumphal Arches were decreed, 
as well as a large Sum of Money, to the Diſ- 
coverer of the Longitude, or any other uſeful 
Invention in Mathematicks : This would 
raiſe a univerſal Defire of ſuch Knowledge 
from Self-Love; but would Men therefore 
love a Mathematician as they do a virtuous 
Man? Would a Mathematician love every 
Perſon who had attain'd Perfection in that 
Knowledge, wherever he obſerv'd it, altho 
he knew that it was not accompany'd with 
any Love to Mankind, or Study of their 
Good, but with DE-nature, Pride, Covetouſ- 
net? In ſhort, let us honour other Qualitys 
by external Shew as much as we pleaſe ; if 
we do not diſcern a benevolent Intention in the 
Application, or preſume upon it, we may 
look upon theſe Qualitys as uſeful, enrich- 
ing, or otherwiſe advantageous to any - 

” | who * 
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who is poſſeſs'd of them; but they ſhall ne- Sect. 5: 
ver meet with thoſe endearing Sentiments of WWW 


 Efteem and Love, which our Nature deter- 
mines us to appropriate to Benevolence, or 
Virtue. 


Loves of Honour, and Averſion to Shame, 
may often move us to do Actions for which 
others profeſs to honour us, even tho we 

ſee no Good in them our ſelves: And Com- 
pliance with the Inclinations of others, as it 
evidences Humanity, may procure , ſome 
Love to the Agent, from Spectators who ſee 
no moral Good in the Action it ſelf. But 
without ſome Senſe of Good in the Actions, 
Men ſhall never be fond of ſuch Actions in 
Solitude, nor ever love any one for Perfec- 
tion in them, or for practiſing them in Soli- 
tude; and much leſs ſhall they be diſſatiſ- 
fy'd with themſelves when they act other- 
wile in Solitude. Now this is the caſe with 
us, as to Virtue; and therefore we muſt 
have, by NATuRE, a moral Senſe of it ante- 
cedent to Honour. | 


Tris will ſhew us with what Judgment 
a late * Author compares the Original of 
our Ideas of Virtue, and Approbation of it, 
to the manner of regulating the Behaviour 
of aukward Children by Commendation, It 


—— 


n 1 8 
, 


* gee the Fable of the Bees, Page 38. 3d El. 
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232 An INQUIRY concerning 
Sect. 5.ſhall appear hereafter , that our Approbati- 
on of ſome Geſtures, and what we. call De- 


Falſe 
Honour. 


- Tadeas in People of a 
fore Children come to obſerve this Relation, 


cency in Motion, ie upon ſome moral 
vanc'd Years. But be- 


it is only good Nature, an Inclination to 
pleaſe, and Love of Praiſe, which makes 
them endeavour to behave 'as they are de- 
fir'd; and not any Perception of Excellence 
in this Behaviour. Hence they are not ſolli- 
citous about Geſtures when alone, unleſs 
with a View to pleaſe when they return to 
Company; nor do they ever love or approve 


others for any Perfection of this kind, but 


rather envy or hate them; till they either 
diſcern the Connexion between Geftures, and 
moral Qualitys ; or reflect on the good Nature, 
which is evidenc'd by ſuch a Compliance 
with the'defire of the Company. x. 


VII Tur conſidering Honour in the man- 


ner above explain'd, may ſhew us the reaſon, 


why Men are often a/ham'd for things which 
are not vitious, and Honour d for what is not 
virtuous. For, if any Action only appears 
vitious to any Perſons or Company, altho it 
be not ſo, thèy will have a bad Idea of the 
Agent; and then he may be aſham'd, or 
ſuffer Uneaſineſs in being thought morally 
Evil. The fame way, thoſe who look upon 


: Pp See Sect. vi. Art. 4. 


an 
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an Action as morally good, will honour the Sect. 5. 
Agent; and he may be pleas d with the Ho- 
nour, altho he does not himſelf perceive any 
moral Good in what has procur d it. 


AGAIN, we ſhall be aſham'd of every Moral n. 
Evidence of moral Incapacity, or Want of, 
Ability; and with good ground, when this g 7 
Want is occaſion'd by our own Negligence. 
Nay farther, if any Circumſtance be look'd 
upon as indecent in any Country, offenfive to 
others, or deform'd; we ſhall, out of our 
defire of the good Opinions of others, be 
aſham'd to be found in fuch Circumſtances, 
even when we are ſenfible that this Indecen- 
cy or Offence is not founded on Nature, but 
is merely the Effect of Cuſtom. Thus being 
obſerv'd in thoſe Functions of Nature which 
are counted indecent and offenſive, will make 
us uncaſy, altho we are ſenſible that they re- 
ally do not argue any Vice or Weakneſs. But 
on the contrary, ſince moral Abilitys of any 
kind, upon the general Preſumption of a good 
Application, and of having been acquired by 
Virtue, procure the Eſteem of others, we 
ſhall value our ſelves upon them, or grow 
proud of them, and be aſham'd of any Dil- 
covery of our want of ſuch Abilitys. This 
is the reaſon that Wealth, and Power, the 
| wy Engines of Virtue. when preſum'd to 

intended 'for benevolent Purpoſes, either 
toward our Friends or our Country, procure 
Honour from others, and' are apt to _ 
ride 
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Sed. g. Pride in the Poſſeſſor; which, as it is a ge- 
WY V neral Paſſion which may be either good or 

evil, according as it is grounded, we may 
| deſcribe to be tbe Foy which ariſes from the 
real or imagin'd Poſſeſſion of Honour, or Claim 
tro it. The ſame are the Effects of Knou- 
edge, Sagacity, Strength ; and hence it is 
that Men are apt to boaſt of them. 


Bu r whenever it appears that Men have 
only their private Advantage in view, in the 
application of theſe Abilitys, or natural Ad- 
vantages, the Honour ceaſes, and we ſtudy 
to conceal them, or at leaft are not fond of 
diſplaying them ; and much more when 
there is any Suſpicion of an i/E-natur'd Appli- 
cation. Thus ſome Miſers are aſham'd of 
their Wealth, and ſtudy to conceal it ; as the 
malicious or ſelfiſh do their Power : Nay, this 
is very often done where there is no poſitive 
evil Intention; becauſe the diminiſhing their 
Abilitys, increaſes the moral Good of any 
little kind Action, which they can find in 
their hearts to perform. | 


Selfſbneſs, IN ſhort, we always ſee Actions which 
fameful. flow from public Love, accompany'd with 
generous Boldneſs and Openneſs; and not 
only malicious, but even ſelſiſb ones, the mat- 
ter of Shame and Confuſion ; and that Men 
ſtudy to conceal them. The Love of private 
Pleaſure is the ordinary occaſion of Vice; and 
when Men have got any lively Notions of 


Vir. 
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Virtue, they generally begin ty be aſham'd of Se. 5, 
every thing which betrays Se/fiſhneſs, even in WWW 
Inſtances where it is innocent. We are apt 
to imagine, that others obſerving us in ſuch 
Purſuits, form mean Opinions of us, as too 
much ſet on private Pleaſure; and hence we 
ſhall find fuch Enjoyments, in moſt polite 
Nations, conceal'd from thoſe who do not 

artake with us. Such are venereal Pleaſures 
—.— Perſons marry d, and even eating 
and drinking alone, any nicer ſorts of Meats 
or Drinks: whereas a hoſpitable Table is rather 
matter of boaſting ; and ſo are all other kind, 
generous Offices between marry'd Perſons, 
where there is no Suſpicion of Se/f-Love in 
the Agent; but he is imagin'd as acting from 
Love to his Aſſociate. This, I fanſy, firſt 
introduc'd Ideas of Modeſty in polite Nations, 
and Cuſtom has ſtrengthen d them wonderful. 
ly; ſo that we are now aſham'd of many 

ings, upon ſome confus d implicit Opini- 

ons of moral Evil, tho we know not upon 
what account. > | 


HERE too we may ſee the reaſon, why nut 
we are not aſham'd of any of the Methods 5 | 
of Grandeur, of High-Living. There is ſuch [me 4/- 
a mixture of moral Ideas, of Benevolence, of ciations of 
Abilitys kindly employ'd ; ſo many Depen-** 
dants ſupported, ſo many Friends entertain d, 
aſſiſted, protected; ſuch a Capacity imagin'd 
for great and amiable Actions, that we are 
never aſham'd, but rather boaſt of ſuch 


things, 
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Sect. 5. things, We never affect Obſcurity or Con- 
» cealment, but rather deſire that our State 

and es ſhould be known. Were 
it not for this Conjunction of moral Ideas, no 
Mortal could bear the Drudgery of State, or 
abſtain from laughing at thoſe who did. 
Could any Man be pleas'd with a Company 
of Statues ſurrounding his Table, ſo artfully 
contriv'd as to conſume his various Courſes, 
and inſpir'd by ſome Servant, like ſo many 
Puppets, to give the uſual trifling Returns in 
praiſe of their Fare? Or with ſo many Ma- 
chines to perform the Cringes and Whiſpers 
of a Levee ? IPO | E SE 


6 THE Ta we ſuffer from the Meanneſs 
of Dreſs, Table, Equipage, is entirely owin 

to 9 s I Meannefs is — 
imagin'd to argue Avarice, Meanneſs of Spi- 
rit, want of Capacity, or Conduct in Life, of 
Induſtry, or moral Abilitys of one kind or 
other. To confirm this, let us obſerve that 
Men will glory in the Meanneſs of their 
Fare, when it was occaſion'd by a good Acti- 
on. How many would be aſham'd to be 
ſurpriz d at a Dinner of cold Meat, who will 
boaſt of their having fed upon Dogs and 
Horſes at the Siege of Derry? And they will 

all tell you that they were not, nor are a- 
ſham'd of it. e 


T x 15 ordinary Connexion in our Imagi- 
nation, between external Grandeur, Regula- 
"F rity 
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rity in Dreſs, Equipage, Retinue, Badges of Sect. g. 
hee, 4: * xe Abilitys — tia IS 
ordinary, is perhaps of more conſequence in 
the World than ſome recluſe Philoſophers ap- 
prehend, who pique themſelves upon deſ- 
piſing theſe external Shews. This may poſ- 
ſibly be a great, if not the only Cauſe of 
what ſome count miraculous, viz. That Civil 
Governors of no greater Capacity than their 
Neighbours, by ſome inexpreſſible Awe, and 
Authority, quell the Spirits of the Vulgar, 
and keep them in ſubjection by ſuch ſmall 
Guards, as might eaſily be conquer'd by F 
, thoſe Aſſociations which might be rais'd a- 

mong the D:ſaffefted, or Factious of any 
State; who are daring enough among their 
Equals, and ſhew a ſufficient Contempt of 
Death for undertaking ſuch an Enterprize. 


HEN Cx alſo we may diſcover the reaſon, 
why the gratifying our ſuperior Senſes of 
Beauty and Harmony, or the Enjoyment of the . -* 
Pleaſures of Knowledge, never occaſions any 
Shame or Confuſion, tho our Enjoyment 
were known to all the World. The Objects 
which furniſh this Pleaſure, are of ſuch a 
nature, as to afford the ſame Delights to 
multitudes; nor is there any thing in the 
Enjoyment of them by one, which excludes _ 
any Mortal from a like Enjoyment. So thar 
altho we purſue theſe Enjoyments from Self- 
Love, yet, ſince our Enjoyment cannot be 
prejudicial to others, no Man is imagin'd 

any 
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Sect. g. any way inbumanly ſelfiſh, from the fulleſt 
99 Enjoyment of them which is poſlible. The 


ſame Regularity or Harmony which delights 
me, may at the ſame time delight multi- 
tudes; the fame Theorem ſhall be equally 
fruitful of Pleaſure, when it has enter- 
tain d thouſands. Men therefore are not 
aſham'd of ſuch Purſuits, fince they ne- 


ver, of themſelves, ſeduce us into any thing 


malicious, envious, or ill. natur d; nor does 
any one apprehend another 00 ſelfiſh, from 
his purſuing Objects of unexhauſted univerſal 

Pleaſure. e I 


T x18 View of Honour and Shame may al- 
ſo let us ſee the reaſon, why moſt Men are 
uneaſy art being prais'd, when they them- 
ſelves are preſent. Every one is delighted 
with the Eſteem of others, and muſt enjoy 
great pleaſure when he hears himſelf com- 
mended; but we are unwilling others ſhould 
obſerve our Enjoyment of this Pleaſure, 
which is really /e//>; or that they ſhould 
imagine us fond of it, or influenc'd by hopes 
of it in our good Actions: and therefore we 
chooſe Secrecy for the Enjoyment of it, as we 
do with reſpect to other Pleaſures, in which 
others do not ſhare with us. 


1 ul * 
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dee another reaſon of this, perhaps more probably true, 
in the E ay on the Paſſions, p. 6. | 


VIII. LET 
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VIII. Le us next conſider another De- 
termination of our Mind, which ſtrongly 


proves Benevolence to be natural to us, and yrirme. 


that is CoMPASSION; by which we are 
diſpos d to ſtudy the Intereſt of others, with- 
out any Views of private Advantage. This 
needs little Illuſtration. Every Mortal is 
made - uneaſy by any grievous Miſery he ſees 
another involv'd in, unleſs the Perſon be 
imagin'd evil, in a moral Senſe: Nay, it is 
_ almoſt impoſſible for us to be unmov'd, even 
in that Caſe. Advantage may make us do a 
cruel Action, or may overcome Pity; but it 
ſcarce ever extinguiſhes it. A ſudden Paſſion 
of Hatred or Anger may repreſent a Perſon 
as abſolutely evil, and ſo extinguiſh Pity; but 
when the Paſſion is over, it often returns. 
Another diinterefted View may even in cold 
blood overcome Pity; ſuch as Love to our 
Country, or Zeal for Religion. Perſecution 
is generally occafion'd by Love of Virtue, and 
a Defre of the eternal Happineſs of Mankind, 
altho our Folly makes us chooſe abſurd Means 
to promote it; and is often accompany'd 
with Pity enough to make the Per/ecutor 
uneaſy, in what, for prepollent Reaſons, he 
chooſes ; .unleſs his Opinion leads him to look 
_ the Heretick as abſolutely and entirely 
evi | HF; 


W x may here obſerve how wonderfully 
the Conſtitution of human Nature is adapt- 


I ed 
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Sect. g. ed to move Compaſſion. . Our Miſery or Di/- 
tre immediatly appears in our — 

if we do not ſtudy to prevent it, and propa- 
gates ſome Pain to all Spectators; who from 
Obſervation, univerſally underſtand the mean- 
ing of thoſe diſmal Airs. We mechanically 
ſend forth Shrieks and Groans upon any ſur- 
prizing Apprehenſion of Evil; ſo that no 
regard to Decency can ſometimes reſtrain 
them. This is the Voice of NAT uRE, un- 
derſtood by all Nations, by which all who 
are preſent are rous d to our Aſſiſtance, and 
ſometimes our injurious Enemy is made to 
relent. N 4th e 


W x obſerv'd above *, that we are not im- 
mediately excited by Compaſſion to deſire the 
Removal of our.own Pain: we think it juſt 

to be ſo affected upon the Occaſion, and 
: diſlike thoſe who are not ſo. But we are ex- 
cited directly to deſire the Relief of the Mi- 
ſerable; without any imagination that this 
Relief is a private Good to our ſelves: And 
if we ſee this impoſſible, we may by Refle&7:- 
on diſcern it to be vain for us to indulge our 
Compaſſion any farther; and then Se/f-love 
prompts us to retire from the Object which 
occafions our Pain, and to endeavour to 
divert our Thoughts. But where there is no 
ſuch Reflection, People are hurry'd by a natu- 


— 


6 * — — 


| s See Sect᷑. ii. Art. 8. Par. 2. 


ral, 
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ral, kind Inſtinct, to ſee Objects of Compaſſion, Sect. 5. " 
and expoſe = Fas to this Pain — 2 IR 9 
can give no reaſon for it; as in the Inſtance 1 
of publick Executions. £7 15 
Tu 18 ſame Principle leads Men to Trage- 
dies; only we are to obſerve, that another 
ſtrong reaſon of this, is the moral Beauty of 
the Characters and Actions which we love to 
behold. For I doubt, whether any Audi- 
ence would be pleas'd to ſee fictitious Scenes 
of Miſery, if they were kept ſtrangers to the 
moral Qualitys of the Sufferers, or their Cha- 
rafters and Actions. As in ſuch a caſe, there 
would be no Beauty to raiſe Deſire of ſeeing 
ſuch Repreſentations, I fanſy we would nor 
ſe our ſelves to Pain alone, from Miſery 
which we knew to be fictitious. _ 


Ir was the ſame Cauſe which crouded the 
Roman Theatres to ſee Gladiators. There 
the People had frequent Inſtances of great 
Courage, and Contempt of Death, two great 
moral Abilitys, if not Virtues. Hence C1 E- 
Ro looks upon them as great Inſtructions in 
Fortitude. The Antagoniſt Gladiator bore 
all the blame of the Cruelty committed, a- 
mong People of little Reflection; and the 
courageous and artful one, really obtain'd a 
Reputation of Virtue, and Favour among the 
Spectators, and was vindicated by the Neceſ- 
fity of Self-defenſe. In the mean time they 
were inadyertent to + their crouding 
ES do 


\ 


: | 9 A . 
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* 


Sec. 5. to ſuch Sights, and fayouring the Perſons 
1: WV who preſented them with ſuch Spectacles of 
Courage, and with Opportunitys of follow- 

ing their natural Inſtin to Compaſſion, was 


4 the true occaſion of all the real Diſtreſs, or 
= Aſſaults which they were ſorry for. 
| Wu AT Sentiments can we imagine a Can- 
Wn, ' didate would have rais'd of himſelf, had he 
13 preſented his Countrymen only with Scenes 
_— of Miſery; had he drain'd Hoſpitals and In- 
1% firmarys of all their pityable Inhabitants, or 
1 had he bound ſo many Slaves, and without 
4 any Reſiſtance, butcher'd them with his own 
= Hands? I ſhould very much queſtion the 
. ö | Succeſs of his Election, (however Compaſſion 
= might cauſe his Shews ſtill to be frequented) 
4 if his Antagoniſt choſe a Diverſion apparently 
more virtuous, or with a Mixture of Scenes 
of Virtue. 


32 
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Compaſſion How independent this Diſpoſition to Com- 
atural. "OF 

paſſion is on Cuſtom, Education, or Inſtruction, 

will appear from the prevalence of it in Vo- 

men and Children, who are leſs influenc'd by 

theſe. That Children delight in ſome Acti- 

ons which are cruel and tormenting to Ani- 

mals which they have in their Power, flows 

not from Malice, or want of Compaſſion, but 

from their Ignorance of thoſe ſigns of Pain 

which many Creatures make; together with 

a Curiofity to ſee the various Contortions of 


their Bodys. For when they are more ac- 
ä T quainted 
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quainted with theſe Creatures, or come by Sect. 5: 1 
any means to know their Sufferings, their WWW | 
Compaſſion often becomes too ſtrong for their 


Reaſon; as it generally does in beholding Ex- 
ecutions, where as ſoon as they obſerve the | ik 
evidences of Diſtreſs, or Pain in the Male- 
Factor, they are apt to condemn this neceſſa- 
ry Method of Selt-defenſe in the State. 
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Bec. 6. 


of the Mo- 
ral Senſe. 
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Concerning the Importance of this 
moral Senſe to the preſent Hap- 
pineſs of Mankind, and its In- 


fluence on human Aﬀairs. 


- 
5 


e T, I 'T may now probably appear, that not- 


withſtanding the Corruption of Man- 
ners ſo juſtly comphin'd of every where, 
this moral Senſe has a 3 Inffuencèe on 
Mankind than is generally imagin'd,” altho 
it is often directed by very partial imperfect 


Views of publick Good, and often overcome 
by Selfelove. But we ſhall offer ſome farther 
Conſiderations, to prove, That it gives us 
.« more Pleaſure and Pain than all our other 
« PFacultys.” And to prevent Repetitions, let 
us obſerve, © That wherever any morally 
good Quality gives Pleaſure from RefleF#ton, 


«. or from Honour, the contrary evil one will 


% give proportionable Pain, from ' Remor/e 


« and Shame.” Now we ſhall conſider the 
moral Pleaſures, not only fparatey, but as 
they are the moſt delightful Ingredient in che 
ordinary Pleaſures of Lyfe. Baa 2s 


ALL MEN ſeem perſuaded of ſome Ex- 
cellency in the Poſſeſſion of good moral Qua- 


litys, which is ſuperior to all other Enjoy- 


ments; 
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ments; and on the contrary, look upon a Sec. 6. 
State of nora! Evil, as worſe and more Ca 


wretched than any other whatſoever. We 


muſt not form our Judgment in this matter 


from the Actions of Men; for however they 


may be influenc'd by moral $ entiments, yet it 
is certain, that /e Hinteręſted Paſions fre- 
quently overcome them, and partial Views 
of the Tendency of Actions, make us do 
what is really morally evil, apprehending it 


to be good. But let us examine the Senti- 


ments which Men univerſally form of the 
State of others, when they are no way im- 
. mediately concern'd ; for in theſe Sentiments 
Human Nature is calm and wndi Gas 'd, and 


ſhews its true Mae 3 

200i 

No ſhould 1 we. imagine. a rational Crea- 
ture in a ſufficiently happy State, whoſe 
Mind was, without Tnterru tion, wholly oc- 
cupyd with; pleaſant Senſations of Smell 
Taſte, Touch, Sc. if at the ſame time all 
other Ideas were excluded? Should we not 
think the State /ow, mean and ſordid, if there 
were no Society, no Love or Friendſhip, no 


good. Ofices? What then muſt that State be 


wherein there are no Pleaſures but thoſe of 
the external Senſes, with ſuch long Intervals 
as human Nature at preſent muſt have? Do 


theſe ſhort Fits of Pleaſure make the Luxu- 


rious happy? How infipid and joyleſs 2 LY 
Reflections on "aſt Plecfare? And 


a  Recompenſe is the Return of the Bene | 
Kö; 
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246 An INQUIRY' concerning 
Set. 6. Senſation, for the nauſeous Satietys, and Lan- 
guors in the Intervals? This Frame of our 
Nature, ſo incapable of long Enjoyments of 
the external Senſes, points out to us, That 
« there muſt be ſome other more durable 


l 


noble Pleaſures, and ſeem to enlarge the Mind; 
and yet how cold and joyleſ are they, if there 
be no moral Pleaſures of Friendſbip, Love 
and Beneficence * Now if the bare Abſence 
of moral Good, makes, in our Judgment, the 
State of a rational Agent contemptible; the 
Preſence of contrary Diſpoſitions is always 
imagin d by us to fink him into a degree of 
Miſery, from which no other Pleaſures can 
relieve him. Would we ever wiſh to be in 
the ſame Condition with a wrathful, mali- 
cious, revengeful, or envious Being, tho we 
were at the ſame time to enjoy all the Plea- 
ſures of the external and internal Senſes ? 
The internal Pleaſures of Beauty and Har- 
miony, contribute greatly indeed toward ſooth- 
ing the Mind into a forgetfulneſs of Vrailb, 
Malice or Revenge ; and they muſt do ſo, he- 
fore we can have any tolerable Delight or 
Enjoyment : for while theſe Afections poſſeſs 
the Mind, there is nothing but Torment and 
Mifery. 8 2 
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214th 33134 bt \ (TIS - Fes Af C373 Hot. eine Sect. 6. 
WInꝭAT Caftle-builder,' who forms to him- {WV 

ſelf imaginary Scenes of Life, in which he 27”. 

thinks he ſhould be happy, ever made ac- prove it. 


 knowleds'd Treachery, Cruelty, or Ingratitude, 
the Steps by which he mounted to his wiſh'd 
for Elevation, or Parts of his Character, 
when he had attain'd it? We always con- 
duct our {elves in fuch Reſveries, according 
to the Dictates of Honour, Faith, Generofity, 
Courage ; and the loweſt we can fink, is ho- 
ping we may be enrich'd by ſome innocent 
Accident. | TYM 


% 


"Of urnam Argenti Foxs qua mibi 
108 monſtret 1*— | (£1 9 * K 


2 
7 


Sies B Sinnen N 41 
But Labour, Hunger, Thirſt, Poverty, Pain, 
Dunger, have nothing ſo deteſtable in them, 
that our Se love cannot allow us to be often 
expos d to them. On the contrary, the Vir- 
tues which theſe give us occaſions of diſplay- 
ing, are ſo amiable and excellent, that ſcarce 
ever is any imaginary Hero in Romance, or 
Epic, brought to his higheſt Pitch of Happi- 
neſs, without going thro them all. Where 
there is no Virtue, there is nothing worth 
Deſire or Contemplation ; the Romance, or 
Epos muſt end. Nay, the Diſiculty +, or 
natural Evil, does ſo much increaſe the Vir- 
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= = Hor, Lib, 2, Sat. 6. Ver, IO, 
T7 Keck. iii. Art. 11. Axiom 6. 
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Se&t, 6. jus of the good Aion which it 


— 
chat we cannot. cafily ſuſtain theſe Works af- 
ter the Diſtreſs over; and if we continue the 
Work, it muſt be by preſenting a new Scene 
of Benevolence in a proſperous Fortune. A 
Scene of external Proſperity or natural Good. 
without any thing moral or virtuus, can- 
not entertain a Perſon of the dulleſt 1 | 


| nation, had he ever ſo much intereſted —— 


Virtue 
own'd ſu· 


| perior 0 


all Plea- 
fare. 


ſelf in the Fortunes of his Hero; for where 
Virtue ceaſes, there remains nothing worth. 
wiſhing to our Favourite, or which we can 
be delighted to view his Poſſeſſion of, gn 

we are moſt ee of his n 152 


x. E T. us e a particular * to t. 
how much we prefer the Poſſeſſion of V. — S 
to all other Enjoyments, and — We look 
upon Vice as worſe than any other Miſery. 
Who could ever read the Hiſtory: jo ReGum 
I vs, as related by CI R90-and; ſome o- 
thers, without concerning himſelf in the 


Fortunes of chat gallant Man, ſorrowing at 


his Sufferings, and wiſhing him a better 
Fate? But how better a —_ Should he 
have comply'd with the Terms of the C a r- | 
THAGINIANsS, and preſerv'd himſelf from 
the intended Tortures, tho to the detriment 
of his. Country ? Or ſhould he have vio- 
lated his plighted Faith and Promiſe of 


returning? Will any Man fay, that either 


of theſe is the better Fate he wiſhes his Fa- 


* Had he acted thus, that. Virtue 


would 
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would have been gone; which intereſts every Sect. 6. 


one in his Fortunes. Let him take his WV 


„ Fate like other common Mortals. —— 
What elſe do we with then, but that the 
CARTHACGINIANS had relented of their 
Cruelty,” or that PRoviDENCE, by ſome 
unexpected Deos, had reſerved him out of 
3 SL 


N o nay be this wat us, that we are 


indeed determin'd to judge Virtue with Peace 
and Safety, preferable to Yirtue with Diſtreſs ; 
but that ie the fame time we look upon the 
State of the Virtubus, the Publick-Pirited, 
even in the utmoſt natural Diſtreſs, as pre- 
ferable to all affluence of other Enjoyments ? 
For this is what we chooſe to have our Fa- 
vourite Hero in, notwithſtanding all its Pains 
and natural Evils. We ſhould never have 
imagin d him happier, had he acted other- 


wiſe; or thought him in a more eligible 


State, with Liberty and Safety, at the ex- 


5 his Virtue. We ſecretly judge the 


e too dear; and therefore we never 
imagine he acted fooliſhly in ſecuring his 
Virtue, his Honour, at the expenſe of his 


his Pleaſure, his Life. Nor can we 
chin theſe - Jatter en worth the 


n when the former are rely loſt, 


U. 'Y ET us in the ſame manner examine Nereſary 
our Sentiments of the Happineſs of others} —_ 


in anon Life. WE AL TH and Ex TRE R- 
; NAL 


Pleaſures. 


| 
| 
ml 
| 
| 
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gect. 6.0 AL PETA SUnES bear no fnall bulk in 

our Imaginations; but does there not always 

— this Opinion of 'Happineſs' in 
0 


An IN QUIXV 


Wealth, ſome ſuppos d beneficent Intention 
of doing good Offices to Perſons dear to us, 
at leaſt to our Familys, or Kinſmen ? And in 
our imagin'd Happineſs from external Plea- 


ſure, are not ſome Ideas always included of 


ſome moral Enjoyments of Society, ſome 


Communication of | Pleaſure, ſomething of 


Love, of Friendſhip, of Efteem, of Grati- 
tude? Who ever pretended to a Tafte of 
theſe Pleaſures without Society? Or if any 
ſeem violent in — of them, how baſe 
and contemptible pear to all Per- 


ſons, even to thoſe wh 2 have no ex- 


pectation of Advantage from their we a 
more des een of Pleaſure l 


No w were there no ava Senſe, no 6 Hap 
pineſs in Benevolence, and did we act from 
no other Principle than Self=lpve ; ſure there 
is no Pleaſure of the external Geriſes; which 
we could not enjoy alone, with leſs trouble 
and expenſe than in Society. But a Mixture 
of the moral Pleaſures is what gives the 41. 
luring ' Reliſh; tis ſome Appearance of 


Friendſhip, of Love, of communicating Plea- 
ſure to others, which preſerves the Pleaſures 
of the Luxurious from being nauſeous and in- 
fipid. And this partial Imagination of ſome 
good moral Qualitys, forme Benevolence, in 


A8tions which have many cruel, inhuman, 
and 


than any other Conſideration .. 


Bur to convince us farther wherein the 
Happineſs. of Wealth, and external Pleaſure 
lies; let us but ſuppoſe Malice, Wrath, Re- 
venge; or only Solitude, Abſence of Friend- 
ſhip, of Love, of Society, of Efteem, join d 
with the Poſſeſſion of them; and all the 


Happineſs vaniſhes like a Dream. And yet 


Love, Friendſbip, Society, Humanity, tho 
accompany d with Poverty and Toil, nay 
even with ſmaller degrees of Pain, ſuch as 


do not wholly occupy. the Mind, are not on- 


ly the Object of Love from others, but even 


of a ſort of Emulation: which plainly ſhews, 


That Virtue is the chief Happineſs in the 
* Judgment of all Mankind,” 


oo THERE is a farther Conſideration The 
| Charm in 
Beauty. 


which muſt not be paſs d over, concerning 
theExTERNAL Bu AUT yY of Perſons, 
which all allow to have a great Power over 
human Minds. Now it is ſome apprehended 

Morality, ſome natural or imagin'd Indica- 
tion of concomitant Virtue, which gives it this 
2 werful Charm above all other kinds of 


Beauty, which are commonly admir'd in 
Countenances, and we ſhall find them to be 


SACS AT 


* gSee above, Sect. iv. Art. 4. Par, 4, 3. 


Soddbeet- 
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and derte, Conſequences toward'others, Se. 6, 
is what. has kept Vice more in-countenance www 


Beauty. Let us conſider the Characters of 


r — 
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| Diſtreſs appearing in Countenances; ſo it is 


Mind, form the Countenance in ſuch a man- 


„ * * 
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An INQUERY: 


6. Sweetn fo, Mildneſs eſs, - Maje fly, Dignity, Fiow: 
S5 5% umility, Tenderneſs, Good nature that 
18, that certain Airs, Pro „je ne ſeat 


quoy's, are natural Tndications of ſuch Vir- 


tues, or of, Abilitys or Diſpoſitions 
them, As we ob erv'd above *®'of Miſery, or 


certain, almoſt all habitual Drſpoſittons"of 


ner, as to give ſome Indications of them to 
the Spectator. Our violent Paſſions are obs 
vious at firſt view in the Countenance; 
that ſometimes no Art can conceal chem: 
and ſmaller degrees of them give ſome leſs 
obvious Turns to the Face, which an accu- 
rate Eye will obſerve. Now when the natu- 
ral Air of a Face approaches to that which 
any Paſſion would 1 it unto, we make a 
conjecture from this concernin * the N 
D7 A of the Perſon's Mz a 


8 which p 


170 


As to thoſe Fanc n 8 


ia Countrys toward /arge bs little Nofes, 


narrow Eyes; unleſs we knew from them- 
ſelves under what Idea ſuch Features are ad- 
mird, whether as naturally beautiful in 


Form, or Proportion to the reſt of the Face; 


Or as 


preſum d Indications of ſome moral 
Realitys; we may more probably conclude 
that it is the latter; fince this is fo much the 
Ground of kX ES or r towards 


— 


— 


— Eng 
an Ca 


as * * 


* = Sef. v. Art. 8, Par. 2. 


Faces 
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Faces among our ſelves. . And as to thoſe SQ. 6. 
Features which. we count. naturally 44 agree od ova 
able as. to. *orm, we know the Ayerſion on 


this account is ſo that moral Nula- 
ktys,ſhall procure a Tings even to the Face, 
in Perſons who are ſenſible of the I. rregula- 


rity, or want of that, Regularity which is 


common in others. With us, certain Fea- 


tures. are imagin d to denote. Dullneſs ; as 


bollow Eyes, large Lips; a Colour of Hair, 
 Wantonneſs : and may we not conclude the 
like Aſcci ation of Ideas, perhaps in both 
Caſes, without Foundation in Nature, to be 
the Ground of thoſe een which ap- 
7 ynaccoumrable tous? 


2 In che 5 manner, FS LOR there i is 95 
ching y diſproportion d in any Face, what 
is it — dif} 9 Is it Pride, "Haughtinh, 
Sourneſs, e Diſcontent, Folly, 
br antonneſs ; which ſome Countenances 
over in the manner above hinted at? And 
theſe Airs, when brought by Cuſtom upon 


the. moſt regular Ser of Features, have often 


made them very diſagreeable; as the con- 
trary Airs have given the ſtrongeſt Charms 
to Countenances, which were far from Per- 
W in external Beauty. 


on cannot but obſerve the udgment of 
SLA nm: inl his Character of HELEN. 
Had he ever ſo much rais'd our Idea of her 


external Beauty, it would have been m_ 
ous 


W 33 


254 4s INQUIRY ncerning 
SeR. 6. lous to have engag d his 8872 in 2 
WYV War for ſuch a HELE N as V R G11, hag 

drawn her. He therefore ſtill retains ſome-. 
ching amiable in a moral Senſe, a nidlt all her 
Weakneſs, and often ſuggeſts to his Reader, 


—— Fi; ae 1 e, Te*, 


as the Spring of his Countrymens inden 
tion and Revenge. 


7 THr1s Conſideration may ſhew us one 
Fancys of Reaſon, among many others, for Mens af 
Beauty. ferent Fancys, or Reliſhes of Beauty. T 
Mind of Man, however generally diſpos d 4 
to eſteem Benevolence and Virtue, yet by more 
particular Attention to ſome kinds of it than 
others, may gain a ſtronger Admiration of 
ſome moral Diſpofitions than others. Mili- 
tary Men may admire Courage more than 
other Virtues; Perſons of - ſmaller Courage, 
may admire Sweetneſ5 of + q ws, ; Men of 
Thought and Refle 45 jon, who have more ex- 
tenſive Views, l. admire the like Qualitys 
in others; Men of keen Paſſions, expect equal 
Returns of all the kind Affections, and are | 
wonderfully charm'd by Compliance: the 
Proud may like thoſe of higher Spirit, as, 
more ſuitable to their Dignity ; tho Pride, 
join'd with Reflection and good Senſe, will re- 
commend to them Humility in the Perſon be- 
lov'd. Now as the various Tempers of Men 
— | — — — 
See Homer, Iliad 2. ver. 356, 590. 3 


make 


> fs 
by 
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make rs af others agreeable to Sec. 6. 
ut differ in their Reliſbes of WV 
Beauty, according as, it denotes the ſeveral 
Qualitys molt agreeable to themſelves. 


1613833) ne :03 net se 2 p {225 LES Y 
Tus may alſo ſhew us, how in virtuous 
Love there may be the greateſt Beauty, with- 
out the leaſt Charm to engage a Riyal. 
Love it ſelf gives a Beauty to the Lover, in 
the Eyes of the Perſon belov'd, which no other 
Mortal is much affected with. And this per- 
haps is the frongeſt Charm poſſible, and that 
which will have the greateſt Power, where 
there is not ſome very great Counter-balance 
from worldly Intereſt, Vice, or groſs Defor- 


N 5 2 3 2 * 
8 Ft, L "X - 1 5 1 if 1 
KIFS4k 4 a a ; 


IV. T 1s fame Conſideration may be ex- —_— 

tended to the whole Air and Mo T1on offres. if 
any Perſon, Every thing we count agreeable, 
ſome way denotes C e Eaſe, a Con- 
deſcenſion, and Readineſs to oblige, a Love of 
Company, with a Freedom and Boldneſs which 
always accompanys an honeſt, undefigning 
Heart. On the contrary, what is ſhocking 
in Air, or Motion, is Roughneſs, Ill-nature, 
a Diſregard to others, or a fool Shame-fa- 
cedneſs, which evidences a Perſon to be un- 
experienc'd in Society, or Offices of Huma- 
nity. 


WI T H relation to theſe Airs, Motions, 
Geſtures, we may obſerve, that n 
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SR. 6.the different Ceremonys 6, and Made of thew- 

ug reſpect, which an ractis d in different 
Naas! we may inde robably conclude 
that there is no natural jon between 
any of theſe Geſtures, or Non and the 
Afections of Mind which th 10 by Cuftom 
made to expreſs. But when Catom has made 
any of them paſs for Expreſſions of ſuch Af- 
Fections, by a conftant Aſſociation of Ideas, 
ſome ſhall become agreeable and lovely, and 
others extremely offenſive, altho they were 
both, in their own Nature, HOY * * 
. 


The pring V. HE RE we may remark the OE in 
Low which NaTuRE leads Mankind to the Conti- 
Gren. Nuance of their Race, and by its ſtrongeſt Po -w- 
er engages them to what occaſions the greateſt 
Toil and Anxiety of Life; and yet ſupports 
them under it with an pen oy le delight. 
We might have been excited to the Pro op a- 
tion of our Species, by ſuch an uneaſy I 
tion as e, have effectuall . d us 
to it, without any reat pro 0 pi- 
neſs; as we ſee . 85 and 25 den 
us to preſerve our Bodys, tho few Took u 
eating and drinking as oF conſiderable E 
pineſs. The Sexes might have been engag 
to Concurrence, as we imagine the . 


are by Defire only, or by a Love of ſenſual 
Pleaſure. But how dull and inſipid 24 Life 
been, were there no more in . | 


Who would have had Reſolution ken 
| ar 
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bear all the Cares of a Family, and Educati- Sect. 6. 
on of Children? Or who, from the general SV 
Motive of | Benevolence alone „ Wou have 
choſen to ſubje&t himſelf to natural Affection 
toward an O 5 ths „when he could ſo eaſily 

| foreſee what Troubles it might occaſion ?. © 


© Tx 1s Inclination therefore of the Sexes, 
is founded on ſomething ſtronger, and more 
efficacious and joyful, than the Sollicications 
of . or the bare defire of ſenſible 
Pleaſure. BE Aux v gives a favourable Pre- 
ſumption of good moral Diſpeſitions, and Ac- 
guaintance confirms this into a real Love of 
Eſteem, or begets it, where there is little 
Beauty. This raiſes an expectation of the 


greateſt moral Pleaſures along with the 2 | 
| Tt. and a thouſand tender Sentiments of Hu- 
manity and Generefity ; and makes us impati- 
ent for a Society which we imagine big with 
unſpeakable moral Pleaſures : where nothing 
is indifferent, and every trifling Service, be- 
ing an Evidence of this ſtrong Love and E 
feem, is mutually receiv'd with the Rapture 
and Gratitude of the greateſt Benefit, and of 
the moſt ſubſtantial Obligation. And where 
Prudence and Good-nature influence both 
fides, this Society may anſwer all their Ex- 
pectations. 


* 


NA v, let us examine thoſe of looſer Con- 
duct with relation to the fair Sex, and we 
ſhall find, that Love = ſenfible Pleaſure is n * 

the 
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Sect. 6. the chief Motive of Debauchery,. or falſe Gol. f 


3 lantr 


Soctet'ys 


Friend- 


"M "Arrempring to 


external D 


Were it ſo, che mea ugh 44 5 
would pleaſe as much as any. But we know. 
door that Menare fond of mils wag 
Faith, P eaſantry of T. emper, Wit, and many. 
other moral Qualitys even in a Miftreſs. And 
this may furniſh us with a Reaſon for what 
appears pretty unaccountable, viz, That 
« Chaſtity it ſelf has a powerful Charm in the 
« Eyes of the Di 3 even when N are 
roy it. 5 
'T'm1s GERI? Determination even n to 
limited Benevolence, and _ moral Senti- 
ments, is obſerv'd to give a ſtrong biaſsto; our 


Minds towards a univerſal Goo neſs, Tender. 


neſs, Humanity, Generofity, and Contempt of 
private Good in our whole Conduct; beſides 
the obvious e it occaſions in our 
ment, and in our reliſh of 
Beauty, Or er, and Harmon As ſoon as a 
Heart, before hard and obdurate, is ſoften 'd: 
in this Flame, we ſhall obſerve, ariſing along 


with it, a Love of Poetry, Mufick, the Beau- 


ty of Nature in rural Scenes, a. Contempt of 
other ſelfiſh Pleaſures of the external Sen es, 
a neat Dreſs, a humane Deportment, a Delight 
in and Emulation of every thing ack is gat R 


lant, generous, and friendly. 


1 N the me manner we are 11 d to 


/oips, from Common Friendſhips and Acquaintances, not 
our Moral by the ſullen Apprehenſions of our Neceſiitys, 


Senſe. 


or 


1 
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or Proſpetts of Bite gi; but by an incredible Seck. 6: 
variety of little agreeable, engaging Eviden- SWV 
ces of Love,  Good-nature, and other morally 
amiable Qualitys in thoſe we converſe with. 
Ang among the reſt, none of the leaſt conſi- 

erable is an Inclination to Chearfulneſs, a 
Deligbt to raiſe Mirth in others, which pro- 
cures a ſecret Approbation and Gratitude to- 
ward the Perſon who puts us in ſuch an 4- 
greeable, innocent, good natur d, and eaſy ſtate 
of Mind, as we are conſcious of while we 


emoy pleaſant Converſation, enliven d by mo- 


derate Laugbter. 


VI. UPoN this moral Senſe is founded all The Power 
the Power of the ORaToR. The various 9 
Figures of 8 ech, are the ſeveral Manners . 
which a lively Genius, warm d with Paſſi- 

ons ſuitable to the Occaſion, naturally runs 
Into, only a little diverſify'd by Cuſtom: and 


they only move the Hearers, by giving a live- 
ly "Repreſentation of the Paſſions of the 


aker; which are communicated to the 
Hearers, as we * obſerv'd above of one Paſſi- 

0 d. Pity ' 15 

Nov the Paſſions which the Orator at- 
tempts to raiſe, are all founded on moral Qua- 
litys. All the bold Metaphors, or Deſcriptions, 
all the artificial Manners of Expoſtulation, 


Arguing, and addreſſing the Audience, all the il 
4 p : ü a + 5 : © 1 1 
F 88 | : 
* See Sect. v. Art. 8. Par. 2. | 


8 Appeals 
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Set.” 6. Appeals to Mankind are but more lively Me- 
chod«s of giving the Audience a ſtronger im- 


preſſion of the moral Qualitꝭs of the Perſon 
accus d, or defended; of the Action advis d, or 
diſſuaded: And all the Antitheſes, or Witti- 
ciſins; all the Cadences of ſonorous Periods, 
whatever inferior kind of Beauty they may 
have ſeparately, are of no conſequence to 
rſuade, if we neglect moving the Paſſions 
y ſome Species of Morality. They may per- 
haps raiſe a little Admiration of the Speaker, 
among thoſe who already favour his Party, 
but they oftner raiſe Contempt, in his Ad- 
verſarys. But when you ditplay the Benefi- 
cence of any Action, the good Effect it ſhall 
have on the Publick in promoting the welfare 
of the Innocent, and relieving, the unjuſtly , 
diſtreſſed ; if you prove your Ns you 
make every Mortal approve the undertaking 
ir. When any Perſon is to be recommended, 
diſplay his Humanity, Generofity, . Study of 
the publick Good, and Capacity to, promote. Fr 
his Contempt of Dangers, and private Plea- 
ſures; and you are ſure to procure him Love 
and Efteem. If at the ſame time you ſhew 
his Diſtreſs, or the Injurys he has ſuffer d, 
you raiſe Pity, and every tender Affection. 


— 


O the contrary, repreſent the Barbarity, 
or Cruelty of any Action, the Mi ſery it ſhall 
procure to the Kind, the Faithful, the Gene- 
rous, or only to the Innocent; and you raiſe 
an Abhorrence of it in the Breaſts of the Au- 


dience, 


—ͤU— — — — 22 —— — —— — — oo SO 


would you make à Perſon infamous, and de/- 
fit d and hated, repreſent him as cruel, inbu- 
man, or treacherous toward the moſt diſtant 
, ide or ſhew I only =t be 
ſelfiſh, and given to ſolitary Luxury, without 
1 55 to any Friede on thy —.— of o- 
thers; and you have gain'd your Point as 
ſoon as you prove what you alledge. Nay, 
how does it ſtop our Admiration of any cele- 
brated Action, to ſuggeſt, © That the Author 
of it was no Fool; he knew it would turn 
=o his own Advantage?” | 


J 
8 
. 
Js 


No w, are the Learned and Polite the on- 
ly Perſons who are mov d by ſuch Speeches? 
Muſt Men know the Schemes of the Mora- 
Tifts and Politicians, or the Art of Rhetorick, 
to be capable of being perſuaded ? Muſt they 
de nicely converſant in all the Methods of 
; omni Self-Intereft? Nay, do we not ſee 
on the contrary, the rude undiſciplin d Mul- 


Hitude moſt affected? Where had Oratory 
'fo much Power as in popular States, and that 


too before the Perfection of the Sciences? 
Reflection, and Study, may raiſe in Men a 
Suſpicion of Deſign, and Caution of Aſſent, 
when they have ſome knowledge of the va- 
rious Topicks of Argument, and find them 
employ d upon themſelves: but rude Nature 
is ſtill open to every moral Impreſſion, and 
carry'd 


Li 


3 Suſpenſe. 


4. 


. . f . & 
riouſly along without Caurion, or 
Mon ee 
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dience, .tho they were not the Perſons who Se. 6. 
would have ſuffer d by it. The fame way, www 


4 — 
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Sect. 6. Suſpenſe. It was not the Groves of the Ara- 

aden, or the poliſh d Stones of the Portico, or 
the manag d Horſes of GREECE, which liſ- 
ten'd to the Harp of an APH ION, of an 
OR PHE Us; but the Trees and Rocks and 
Tygers of the Foreft - which may ſhew us, 
ce That there is ſome Senſẽ of Morality ante- 
cc 'cedent to Inſtruction, or metaphyſical: Ar- 
« guments proving the private Intereſt of the 
« Perſon who is perſuaded, to be connected 
ce yith the publick Gl. 


Poetry VII. We ſhall find this Segſe to be thie 
edle, Foundation alſo of the chief Pleaſures of 
Moral POE TRV. We hinted, in the former Trea- 
Senſe. tiſe, at the Foundation of Delight in the 
Numbers, Meaſures, Metaphors, Similitudes *. 
But as the Contemplation of moral Objects, 
either of Vice or Virtus, affects us mote 
ſtrongly, and moves our Paſſions in a quite 
different and more powerful manner, than 
natural Beauty, or (what we commonly call) 
Deformity ; ſo the moſt moving Beautys bear 
a Relation to our moral Senſe, and affect us 
more vehemently, than the Repreſentation of 
natural Objects in the livelieſt Deſcriptions. 
Dramatic, and Epic Poetry, are intirely ad- 
dreſs d to this Senſe, and raiſe our Paſſions by 
the Fortunes of Chara@ers, diſtinctly repre- 
ſented as morally good, or evil; as might be 
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* See Treatiſe I, Seft ii. Art. 13. All. iy, Art. . 
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: Gore," or Admiration of an Object really beauti- 
ful, we are not content with a bare Narrati- 
on, but endeavour, if we can, to —_— the 
Object it ſelf, or the moſt lively 7; —_ of it. 
And hence the Epic Poem, or Tragedy, gives 
a far greater Pleaſure than the Writings of 
Philoſophers, tho both aim at recommending 
Virtue. The repreſenting the Actions them- 
ſelves, if the Repreſentation be fudicious, 
natural, and lively, will make us admire the 
Good, and deteſt: the _— the Inhuman, 
the Treacherous and Crue by means of our 
moral Senſe, without any Reflections of the 
Poet to guide our Sentiments. It is for this 
Reaſon that Ho R ACE has juſtly made 
5 to in Morals ſo RY toa S 
LU 


| Seribendi relle SAPERE oft & prixcipiun 


= fons *, 
And again: 


| Adler Patriæ iu debeat, & Wc 


Amicis, 
Quo it amore Parens, 2 Frater anandis 
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g 164 to mda mrobort 9 


| Partes in bellum i Ducis; ille 
| Reagere F. 5 nen 5 * 
Imagery Abe ches this A Se 8 en l che 
8833 power of that great Beauty in Poetry, the 
che Moral PROSOPOPOEIA, by which every Affection 
Serſe. is made a Perſon; every natural Event, Cauſe, 
Obh̊ject, is animated by moral Epithets. For wre 
Join the Contemplation of moral Circumſtun- 
ces and 2yalitys, along with natural Obyetts, 
to increaſe: their Beauty or Deformity. and 
we affect the Hearer in a more lively man- 
ner with the Affections deſcrib d, by i 
ſenting them as | Perſons. Thus a ſhady 
Wood muſt have its ſolemn venerable Genius, 
and proper rural Gods; every clear Fountain, 
its ſacred chaſte Nymph ; and River, its euer 
tiful God, with his Lyn, and | bor rh 

Cornu-copta r, Plenty and Fruitfuln 

along its Banks. The Day-light is 4, K. 
mgn, and — to baniſh the pernicious 
irits _ the Night. The Morning is a 
Lind, officious Goddeſs, tripping: over the 
| ountains, and vſhering in Light to 
Gods and Men. War is an impetuous, 2 

undiſtinguiſbing Monſter, whom no Virtut, n 
Circumſtance of Compaſſion, can move do 
his bloody Purpoſes. - The Steel is wnrelent- 
ng 3 Z — Arrow and Spear are —— to 
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deſtroy; and carry Death on their Points. Sect. 6+ 
Our modern Engines of War are alſo-fright- www 


ful Perſonages, counterfeiting with their rude 
Throats the Thunder of Jo vE. The moral 
Imagery of Death is every where known, 
viz. his Inſenſibility to Pity, his Inflexibility, 
and unverfal impartial Empire. FORTUNE. 
is inimitably:-drawn by Hor act *, with all 
her Retinue and Votarys, and with her rigid 
fevere Miniſter, Neceſſity. The Qualitys of 
Mind too become Perſons. Love becomes a 
VEnvs, ora Cup ip; Courage, or Conduct, 
a MARs, or a PALL As protecting and 

ng the Hero; before them march Ter- 
rur and Dread, Flight Purſuit, Shouts, 
and Hmaasment. Nay, the moſt ſacred Poets 
are often led into this Imagery, and repre- 
ſent; Fuſtice and Judgment as ſupporting the 
AL MIG HT vs Throne, and Mercy and 
Truth going before his Face: They ſhew us 
Peace as ſpringing up from the Earth, and 
Mercy cooking down from Heaven. 40 
E RRV one perceives a greater Beauty 
in this manner of Repreſentation, this 
Imagery, this Conjunction of moral Ideas, 
than in the fulleſt Narration, or the moſt 
lively natural Deſcription. When one reads 
the fourth Book of Ho ME R, and is prepar'd, 
from the Council of the Gods, to imagine 
the bloody Sequel, and amidſt the moſt beau- 


—— 
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® See Lib. 1, Od. 35. 
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Sect. 6. tiful Deſcription which ever was imagin'd of 
WYV ſhorting an Arrow, meets with its moral Epi- 

thet, 


* . 
* 1 , S 4 


> (hee) The Soureh 75 Beto Woes ; 


he will find himſelf more mov'd by this Cir- 
cumſtance, than by all the Profuſion of na- 
rural Deſcription which Man could imagine. 


Aifery, VIII. HisTory derives its chief Excel- 
lence from the repreſenting the Manners and 
Characters; the i r of which in 
Nature being v affecting, they muſt n ne- 
ceffarily give Pleat ure when well related. 


Painting. IX. I is well known too, that a Colles 
tion of the beſt Pieces of Face- painting is 
but a poor Entertainment, when eenipaf d 


wich thoſe Pieces which repreſent moral 
Actions, Paſſions, and Charatters, 
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A Deduftion of ſome. Com plexm o- 
ral Ideas, vix: of Obligation, and 
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\ 


Right, Perfect, Impetfet, and Ex- 


ternal, Alienable, and Unalienable, 
from this moral Senſe. 


1. ] w 0 S this Subject, we may, 
1. from what has been ſaid, fee the 


true 2 of moral Ideas, viz. This moral 


Senſe of Excellence in every Appearance, or 
Evidence Benevolence. It remains to be ex- 
lam'd, we acquire more pa articular 


deas of. Virtue and Mes abſtracting from | 


may . mee of r Divine. 


Ix any one Y Can we have any Senſe of Obligation 


OBLIGAT10N, abſtracting from the Laws 
of a Superior We muſt anſwer according to 
the various Senſes of the Word Obligation. 
If by Obligation we underſtand a Determina- 
poo without regard to our own Intereſt, to 
rove Actions, and to perform them; which 
etermination ſhall alſo make us diſpleas d with 
our ſelves, and uneaſy upon having acted con- 
traty to it: in this meaning of the word Ob- 
ligation, there is naturally an Obligation upon 
all Men to Benevolence; and they are = 
under 
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7. under its Influence, even when by * 
8 partial Opinions of the natural Tendeney pr, 


the juſteſt Notions o 
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their Actions, this moral Senſe leads them to 
Evil; unleſs by long 1 inveterate Habits it 'be 
exceedingly weaken d. For it ſcarce. ſeems 
poſſible wholly to extinguiſh i it. Or, which 
is to the ſame purpoſe, this interna! Senſe 
and Iuſtinci of Benevolence, will either influ- 
ence our Actions, or elſe make us very unea- 
88 diffatisfy'd ; and we ſhall be conſcious 
at we are in a baſe unhappy State, even 
without conſidering any Law whatſoever, or 
any external Adyantages loſt, or Diageo: 
ges impending, from its SanRions And far- 
ther, there are ſtill ſuch Nah s given 
of what is in the Whole beneficent, and hat 
not; as may probably diſcoyer. to us the true 
Tendency of every Action; and let us ſee, 
ſome time or other, the evil Jendene - of 


what upon a partial, View a 79171 'd good: or 


if we have no F riends, ſo faithful as to 2dmo- 
niſh us, the Perſons. injur'd will not fail co 
upbraid us. Sa that, no Mortal can ſecure to 
himſelf a perpetual Serenity, Jatist 3Qion, 
and Self-approbation, but by a ſerous Inquiry 
into the Tendency of his Actions, and a per- 
petual Study of univ . 0 ts VE, to 


* 


B VT F: 2 by Obligation, we. 8 4 
Motive from 5 el I ntereſt, ſufficient to deter- 


mine all thoſe who duly confider it, and purſue 


their own NES wiſely, to a certain 
Courſe 


® + i. is 
* 


— 


Mexzr GbR bid Evt. 


Courſe of Acrint; we may have a Senke of Seer y 
9 ation, » ns on chis De- 8 
a 


termination of our Nature to ape Virtue, 
to he pleas'd and happy when We teflect up- 
on our having done virtubus Actions, and to 
be uneaſy when we are conſcious of having 
ated otherwiſe ; and alſo by confi idering how 
much ſuperior we eſteem the Happineſs of 
Virtue to any other Enjoyment *®. We may 
likewiſe have a Senſe ôf this Sort of Obligs- 
tion, by conſidering thoſe Reaſons which 
prove à conſtant Courſe of benevolent and ſoci- 
al Actions, to be the moſt probable means of 
promoting the natural God of every Indivi- 
dual; as CUMBERLAND and PUuFEN- 
DoORF have | row d: And all this withour 
Relation to a! a L. 


Bor Ricber, if ib RO Senſe be ſu 0 
rede ly weakned, and the 500 a 
rowh Ren „either thro” ſome 1 Cor. 
ption of ature, or inveterate Habits; if 
Hp Underflanding be weak, and we be often 
in danger of being hurry'd by our 1 in- 
to precipitate and raſh Judgments, that ma- 
lictous Actions ſhall promote our Advantage 
more than Beneficence ; in ſuch a Caſe, if it 
be inquir'd what is neceſſary to engage Men 
to beneficent Actions, or induce a ſteady Senſe 
of 'an Obligation to act for the public Good; 
chen, no doubt, A Leu with Sanctions. 


* FI 8 —— 2 


8 - See above, Seck. vi. Art. * 2. | 
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828. 7: « given by a' ſuperior Being. of fofficiete | 


«Power to make us happy or | miſerable, 
e muſt be neceſſary to counter-balance . 
« apparent Motives of Hurereſt, to calm our. 
60. Faſſions, and give room for the 1 overy 
« of our moral Senſe, or at leaſt for a juſt 
9 View of our e Wy! 


Hewfor | II. No w the; princip pal Buſineſs Og mo. 
be taught, ral Phileſepher i is to hes from ſolid Reaſons, 
e That ni ver ſal Benevolence tends to the 
« Happineſs of the Benevolent, either from 
« the Pleaſures of Reflection, Honour, natura! 
_ «: Tendency to engage the good Offices of 
« Men, upon whoſe Aid we muſt depend on 
« our Happineſs in this World; or rom! 
Sanctions of divine Laws diſcover d to us 
« by the Conſtitution of the Univerſe; Ar | 
ſo no apparent Views of Intereſt may counter- 
act this natural 2 but 570 to at- 
roving, That Pro 'our on 
' « Advantage of any kind, hog in us 127 
« virtuous Benevolence toward others Let 
the Obſtacles from Sel dove be only remov'd. 4 
and NATURE it ſelf will incline us to Be- 
nevolence. Let the Miſery of excgſtve Sel- 
fiſhneſs, and all its Paſſions, be but once 
explain d, that ſo Self-hove may ceaſe to 
counteract our natural Propenſity to Bene- 
volence, and when this noble Diſpoſition gets 
looſe from theſe Bonds of Ton norante, and falſe 
Views of Intereſt, it ſhall be aſſiſted even by 
Self-love, and grow ſtrong enough 1 to make 
a 


— 
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a, noble. virtuous Character. Then he is to dect. 7. 
inquire, by Reflection noch human Affairs. 


what Courſe of Action does moſt effectually 


mote the univerſal Goog,, What univerſal 
+ 1 Maxims are to be obſerv d, and in 
what Circumſtances the Reaſon of them al- 


ters, ſo as to admit Exceptions; that ſo our 
good Inclinations may be directed by Reaſon, 
and a iat Knowledge of the Intereſts of Man- 
Find. Bur Virtue it l or 20 0 


Inftrution ; they, muſt be origina 


y implant- 
"our Nat ature, by its great AUTHOR ; 


ed 1n 
and LED menschen 4 pd dog's by 


our, OWN Cultivation. |, 


Diſpofitions of 
Mind, are not directly taught, or N oy 


I N E are often dg. « That there is Oljectun. 
ec no "need of ſuppoſing ſuch a Senſe of N. 


« rality given to Men, fince Reſection und 


e Inſtruttion would recommend the fame. 


ce Actions from Arguments of Self-Intereft, 


10 and engage us, from the acknowledg | 


Principle of Se/f-love, to the Practice of 


ce them, without this unintelligible Determi- 


e nation to ? PSs or the occult VWality 
« of a moral Senſe.” 


Ir 1s ; perhaps true, that Reflection and Moral 
| Rea ;/on might lead us to approve the ſame oY Fran 


Actions as advantageous. But would not the faction 


ſame Reflection and Reaſon likewiſe, general- 


ly, ata the ſame Meats. to us which 
2 4 Dit our. 


* 


s 7 naryes that we have no Sent 
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repreſents as pleaſant? And ſhall 


of 'Ta —— that ſuch a Senſes is 'wſe- 
15e ] 1 en — 
N otechftandiag — — — — ve 
boaſt of Wers das Ani 

ſes are too flow, + too full of Jude ant — 
heſitation, to ſerve us in every Exigency, - 
either for our own Preſervation, without 
the external Senſes, or to influence our Ac- 
tions for the Good of the Whole, without 
this moral Senſe, Nor could we be ſo 
n determin'd at all times to what 
is moſt conducive to either of theſe Ends, 
without theſe expeditious Monitors,” and im- 
fortunate Sollicitors; nor ſo nobly reward- 
ed, when we act vigorouſly' in f urſuit of 
theſe Ends, by the calm dull Neffections of 
"Sel, If-Intereft, as by thoſe INE 1 1 


l tions. 


* * 7 y * LF 


 Turrs mths Decorating Em ap- 
prove and admire, or hate and diflike Ac- 
tions, is no doubt an occult Quality. But 
is it any way more myſterious that the Idea 
of an Action ſhould raiſe Efeem, or Con- 
tempt, than that the motion, or tearing of 
Fleſh ſhould give Pleaſure, or Pain; or 
the Act of Volition ſhould move Fl; and 
Bones? In the latter Caſe, we have got 
the Brain, and elaſtic Fibres, and animal 
Spirits, and elaſtic Fluids, like the Tndian's 


Elephant, 
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and you find the whole as difficult as at firſt, 
and equally - a Myſtery with his Determi- 
nation to love and approve, or condemn and 
deſpiſe Actions Agents, without any 
Views of Intereſt, as they appear benevolent, 
or the contrary. Wh 


Wurn they offer it as a Preſumption 
that there can be no ſuch Ser/e, antecedent 
to all Proſpect of Intereſt, * That theſe Ac- 
tions for the moſt part are really advar- 
4 Zageous, one way or other, to the Aclor, 
the Approver, or Mankind in general, by 
«whoſe Happineſs our own State may be 
e ſome-way made better; may we not ask, 
ſuppoſing the DREIT intended to impreſs 
uch a Senſe of ſomething amiable in Acti- 
ons, (which is no impoſſible Suppoſition) 
what ſort of Actions would a good G Op de- 
termine to approve? Muſt we deny the poſ- 
fibility of ſuch a Determination, if it did 
not lead us to admire Actions of no Advan- 
tage to Mankind, or to love Agents for their 
being eminent Triflers? If then the Actions 
which a-wi/e and good G o o muſt determine 
us to approve, if he give us any ſuch Senſe 
zat all, muſt be Actions / fu, to the Publicł, 
this Advantage can never be a Reaſon againſt 
the Senſe it ſelf. After the ſame manner, 
wie ſhould deny all Revelation which taught 
us good Senſe, * Juſtice, and a ra- 


tional 


Elephant, and Tortoiſe, to bear the Burden Sect. 7. 
of the Difficulty : but go one ſtep farther, WV 


* 1 : 
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Sect. 7 tional Worſhip, becauſe Reaſon and _ 


s donfirm and recommend ſuch, Principles, and 
Serwices; and ſhould greedily embrace every 
Contradittion, Fuppery, and Pageantry,: as a 
truly. divine Inflitution, without — thing 
en, or uſe ful w9:Manking pe 


6 
21 


L. sche 


6 18 


een 

. of 'who deduce all Ideas of Good and Bull from from 
Laws, the private Advantage of the Actor, or from 
Relation to a Law, and its Sanctiom, either 

known from Rea/on, or Revelation; are 
8 recurring to this moral Senſe. Which 
they n ling the Laus of 
che DETTy uſt „and alledging Ja 
tice and Right in the DRI do govenm un; 

but by uſing a ſet of Words which 
— different from what they will al- 
low to be their only meaning. Obligation, 
with them, is only ſuch a Conſtitution, either 
. of Nature, or Jome governing Power,' as 
makes it advantageous for the Agent io a#\ in 
a certain manner. Let this Definitien be 
ſubſtituted, wherever we meet with che 
words, ought, . ould, muſt, in a moral Senie, 
and many of their Sentences would ſeem ve- 
ry ſtrange ; as that the DEI TV mut act ra- 
tionally, muſt not, or ought not to puniſh the 
Innocent, mf} make the ſtate of the Virtuous 
better chan that of the Wicked, muſt obſerye 
Promiſes; ſubſtituting the Definition of the 
Words, muft, ought, ſhould, would make theſe 
e either ridiculous, or very _— 
ble. 


Menne % Evi r. 


wink bag e eee ce ee, e 
| bY 1 v. BUT dhdt Our firſt Ideas of eu O 


depend not on Laos, may plainly appear 
from our conſtant Inquirys into the 22 
of Laus tbemſelves; and that not only of 
human Laus, but of the divine. What elſe 
can be the meaning of that univerſal Opi- 
nion, © That the Laus of Gop are juſt, 
u and holy, and good?” Human Laws may 
be call'd good, becauſe of their Conformity 
to the Divine. But to call the Laus of the 
ſupreme DE TTV good, or holy, or juſt, if all 
Goodneſs, Holineſs, and Fuftice be conſtituted 
by Laws, or the Vill of a Superior any way 
xeveal'd, muſt be an inſignificant Tautology, 
-amounting to no more than this, That 
op _—_ what he will. be 


t Liv 


þ 
44 Us 


139 _ W then firſt be fers that there 
is ſomething in Actions which is apprehend- 
ed ab/olutely good; and this is Benevolence, or 
deſire of the publict natural Happineſs of 
rational Agents; and that our moral Senſe 


perceives this Excellence: and then we call 


the Laus of the DEI＋ y good, when we ima- 
gine that they are contriv'd to 2 the 
Publick Good in the moſt effectual and jmpar- 
tial manner. And the DEI v is call d 85 
in a moral Senſe, when we apprehend 


His whole Providence tends to the uni al 


W of his Creatures; whence we con- 


2 | clude 
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Difference | 
between 
Conſtrain 


"Sour tell pa, ak" | ae oe 
« the divine Lau, conſiſts in ew Confor- 
« formity to ſome eſſential Reftitude of his 
« Neture.” But they muſt excuſe us from 
aſſenting to this, till they make us under- 


ſtand the meaning of this Metaphor, efſen- 
rial Rectitude; and till we diſcern whether 
any thing more is meant by i it than 4 Per- 


An wiſe, e impartial. Benevolence. 


S #114 


HNO H we may. ſee the Difference be 


, tween C onſtraint and Obligation. There i 


and Obli- indeed no Difference between Con el, ard 


gation, 


al Regt diſtin from the 


the ſecond Senſe of the word O6/z igation, Vir. 
4 Conſtitution which makes an tion eligible 


from Self-Intere if we on!. mean exter- 
10 15 5 8 Con- 


ſeiouſneſs which ariſes from the moral Senſe. 


The Reader need ſcarcely be told, tha 


Conſtraint, we do not underſtand an 6 
Force moving our Limbs without our Con- 
ſent, for in that Caſe we are not Agents at 


all; but that Cogſtraint which ariſes from 


the threatning and preſenting ſome Epil, in 
order to make us act in a certain manner. 
And yet there ſeems a univerſally acknow- 
ledg'd Difference between even this fort of 
| Conftraing, and Obligation. We never fay 

we are oblig'd to do an Action which be 


count baſe, 2 we may be — to it: 
2 we 


Mona L. Goop; Evi. 


WF kr ſay / that the divine Laws, by cheir Sect 7. 
Sanctions, 92 us, but oblige us; nor do WNT 


we call Obedience to the DEIT YC onfliaint, 
unleſs. by a Metaphor, tho many own they 
are influenc'd by fear of Puniſhments. And 
yet en an almighty evil Being ſhould 
require, under grievous. enaltys, reachery, 
Cruelty, I. ngratitude, we would call this 
Cenſtraint. The difference is plainly this. 
When an Sanctions cooperate with our 
moral Senſe, in exciting us to Actions which 
we count morally good, we ſay we are oblig'd ; 
but when Sanctions of Rewards or Puniſh- 
ments © our moral Senſe, then we fa 
5 me bar, or conſtrain 2 In the aer 
Caſe, we call the h good, as deſign- 
ing ws Publick Happineſs ; in the latter we 
call him evil, or unjuſt, for the ſuppos'd 
contrary. Intention. But were all our Ideas 
of moral, Good or Evil, deriv'd ſolely from 
Opinions: of private Advantage or Loſs in 
Actions, 1 {ee no poflible difference which 
could. | . be made in the meaning of theſe 


e 


V \ PR. oM this Senſe too we derive our Rigber. 


5 of RicuTs. Whenever it appears 
to us, that 2 Faculty 9 aß demanding, or 
2 ing any thing, uy allow d in cer- 
tain Circumſtances, would in the whole tend 
. fo the general Good, we fay that one in ſuch 
Circumſtaances, has 4 Right to do, poſſeſs, 
er demand that Thing. And according Ke 


3 


258 An INQUIRY boncernin g 
Bect. 7. this Tendency to the publick* Oood' is greater 


| * 55 | oy ik EY 1% 07 811A 
Diete Tu Rights calld 8 are of fur 
Rights. nerefiuy to the publick Gbod, that the uni depſel 
Violation of them would make human Lift” 
intolerable; and it actually makes thoſe miſe- - 
rable, whoſe Rights are thus violated.” On 
the contrary, to fulfil theſe Rights in every 
Inſtance, tends to the publick Good, either 
directly, or by promoting the innocent Ad- 
vantage of a Part. Hence it plainly follows,” 
« That to allow a violent Defence, of Pro- 
* ſecution of ſuch Rights, before Civil Go. 
_« vernment be conſtituted, ' cannot in any 
6 1 Caſe be more detrimental to tlie 
e & Publich, than the Violation of them with 
e RImpunity.“ And as to the general 'Confe- 
quences, the univerſal Uſe of Force in à 
tate of Nature, in purſuance of \p#r fed? 
Rights, ſeems exceedingly advantageous torhe: 
Whole, by making every one dread any At- 
tempts againſt the perfect? Rights of others. 


„ . 


, , rr 


Rightof THIS is the moral Effect which attends 
oper Injury, or a Violation of the perfect 


War, and, 
| of | 52 of others, vig. A Right to War, and 


all Violence which is neceſſary to oblige the 
Tajurious to repair the Damage, and give 
Security againſt ſuch Offences for the future. 
This is the ſole Foundation of the Rights 
of puniſhing Criminals, and of violent Profe- 
eutrons of our Rights, in a Sate of Te” 
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| And. theſe Rights, naturally refiding in the Sect. 7. 


Perſons . or their wuntary,: or invited. 
Aſſiſtants, to uſe Force according to the Judg= 


ment of indifferent Arbitrators, being by the 
Conſent of the Perſons injur d, transferr'd to 
the Magiſtrate in a Civil State, are the true 
Foundation of his Right of Puniſhment. In- 
ſtances of perfect Rights are thoſe to our 
Lives; to the Fruits of our Labours ; to de- 
mand Performance of Contracts upon valua- 
ble. Conſiderations, from Men capable of 
performing them; to direct our own Actions 
either for pubhch, or innocent private Good, 
before we have ſubmitted them to the Di- 
rection of others in any meaſure: and many 
others of like nature. 


IN ERT ECT Rights are ſuch as, when Imperfeet 


univerſally violated, would not mae make i 
Men miſerable. Theſe Rights tend to the im- 

provement and increaſe of pofitive Good in 
any Society, but are not ab/olutely neceſſary 
to prevent univerſal Miſery. The Violation 
of them, only diſappoints Men of the Happi- 
neſs expected from the Humanity or Grati- 
tude of others; but does not deprive Men of 
any Good which they had before. From this 
* it appears, That a violent 
« Proſecution of ſuch Rights, would gene- 
<« rally occaſion greater Evil than the Viola» 
e tion of them.” Beſides, the allowing of 
Force in ſuch Caſes, would deprive Men of 
the greateſt Pleaſure in Actions of Kindneſs, 
of e Humanity, 


ſuc Gratitude mia — 


ou appear amiable, when Men could be con- 


ſtrain d to perform them. Inſtances of im- 
perfect Rights are thoſe which the Paor have 
to the Charity of the Wealthy ; which all 
Men have to Offices of no trouble or: expence 
to the Performer; which Benefactors (have : 
to returns of Gratitude, and ſuc] like. Naga 


1 jy * 1 


Tun Violation of imperfect Rights, cul 
argues a Man to have ſuch — Benevolence, 
as not to ſtudy advancing the poſitive Goed 
of others, when in the leaſt oppoſi 
own: but the Violation of perfect. Rights 
argues the injurious Perſon to _ Pair ve. 
evil or cruel; or at leaſt ſo immoder 
fiſh, as to be indifferent about the poßtive Mi | 
Jer) and Ruin of others, when he imagines 
> can find his Intereſt in it. In violating 
the former, we ſhew a weak Deſire of pub- 
lic Happineſs, which every ſmall View of 
private Intereſt overcbalances; but in vio- 
lating the latter, we ſhew our * 
tirely negligent of the M; ;ſery of others, that 
Views of increaſing our own Good, overcome 
all our Compaſſion toward their Sufferings. 
Now. as the abſence of Good, is more eaſily 
born than the preſence of My ſery 3) ſo our 
good Wiſhes toward the pofitive Good of others, 
55; 5 wang than our Compaſſion: toward their 

He then who violates: imperfect 
_ ſhews. that his Self-love overcomes 
* Deſire of Native Good to 8 | 

c 
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but he who violates per ac 
iue Good; as overcomes all Mon to- 

— nee r 7 meat 


As Hoi; 


BESIDE theſe we thee: of Rig FR there External 


—_— n _ 4 
e 4 
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fs, betrays Sect. 
ſuch a ſelſiſd Deſire of pes, his — 


is a third call'd External; as when the —_ Rights. 


effing, or demanding of any "ne is really 
. to the p Shieh + in . 
yſtance, as being _ fo "the 3 
Right of another; but yet the — 


ing Men this Faculty of doing, poſſe ing, or 


demanding that Thing, or of ufing Force in 


purrfunnce of it, wou 4e more miſchief than 
all the Evils to be fear'd from the 05 ch 
Faculty. And hence it ap ce That 
Athere can be no Right to uſe * orce in op- 
805 even to external Rights, ſince it 
va tends to the univerſal Good to allow Force 
in purſuance of them.” 


to wary item) 


-01C I Cocietys ſubſtirute Action in Lun : 
inſtead of my Force allow'd i in the State * 


eee 
CLIT | 
20 NerA Es of external Ri ghts are FIR 
chat of a wealthy Miſer to recal his Loan from 
the moſt induſtrious poor Tradeſman at any 
time; that of demanding the Performance 
of a Covenant too burdenſome on one fide ; 
the Right of a wealthy Herr to refuſe Pa 
ment of any Debts which were contracted by 
_ under Age, without Fraud in the Len 
t5 
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Se. 7. der; the Right of taking advantage of a pH- 
ie Law, contrary: to what was Equity an- 
tecedent to that Law; as when a regiſterd 
Deed takes place of one not regiſter d, alto 
rior to it, and known to be ſo before thge 


ſecond Contract. | 7 
1 Now whereas no Action, Demand, or 
can be Poſſeſſion, can at once be either neceſſary to 


ꝓpeſus. the publick Good, or conducive to it, and at 
the ſame time its contrary be either neceſſary 
or conducive to the ſame end ; it follows, 
That there can be no Oppoſition of pere 
« Rights among themſelves, of 1mperfe#t a- 
* mong themſelves, or between penfect and 
« imperfect Rights.” But it may often tend 
to the publick Good, to allow a Right of doing, 
poſſeſſing, or demanding, and of uſing Tore in 
purſuance of it, while perhaps it would have 
been more humane and xind in any Perſon to 
have acted otherwiſe, and not have claimd 
his Right. But yet a violent Oppoſition to 
theſe Rights, would have been vaſtly more 
pernicious than all the Inhumanity in the uſe 
of them. And therefore, tho external Rights 
cannot be oppoſite among themſelves; yet 
they may be oppoſite to imper fest Righis; 
but imperfect Rights, tho violated, give no 
Right to Force. Hence it appears, © That 
e there can never be a Right to Force on both 
e Sides, or a juft War on both Sides at the 
fame time.” | | FOR A I 61 


VII. TRRRE 
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VII. THERA is another im Diff. 

ference of 'Ripbts, according as' they are A- os 

enable, or MMalienable-. To determine what and un- 

Rights are alienable, and what not, we” moſt enable. 
take theſe two Marks : 


1f, Ir the Alienation be within our na- 
tural Power, ſo that it be poſſible for us in 
Fact to transfer our Right; and if it be ſo, 


_— 


24h. I T muſt appear, chat to renal: 
ſuch ras may ſerve ſome valuable Pur- 


3 


By this firſt Mark it appears, That * 5 
C Right of private Judgment, or of our in- 
t ard Sentimenti, is unalienable; ſince we 
cannot command ourſelves to think what 
either we our ſelves, or any other Perſon 
pleaſes,” 80 are alſo our internal Aﬀettions, 
which neceſſarily ariſe according to our Opi- 
nions of their Objects. By the ſecond Mark 
it -appears,''* That our ” Ri ht of ſerving 
© GO D, in the manner which we think ac- 
« ceptable, is not aſenable;” becauſe it can ne- 
ver ſerve any valuable purpoſe, to make Men 
worſhip him in a way which ſeems to them 
diſpleaſing to him. The ſame way, a direct 
Right over our Lives or Limbs, is not alienable 
to any Perſon; ſo that he might at Pleaſure 
put us to death, or maim us. We have f = 


= % 
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dation of 
Property. 


Action 
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. a pa. te to hazard our Lives in any te Fe 
W Lance, $908 a 
lick; and-it — —— fk FE 
end, to ſubject the dir of ah perins 
Actions to the Pn eu of others. ona 1 
ing a * Good; as Soldiers. do. to | 
General, or to a Council of Mar: and fo. 4 
this Right i is alienable. Theſe. may ſerve, as 
| Inſtances to ſhew.the Uſe of the twWo Marks 
of alienable Rig bis, which muſt 1 concur 
to make them ſo, and will explain the man- 
ner of applying en! in other Caſes. A 
Nair ot te 108 

VIII. THAT we. may. ſe. the . 
of ſome of the more important 1 95 of 
Mankind, let us obſerve, that pr nine 
Tenths, at leaſt, of the Wan — nn 
uſeful to Mankind, are owing. to their, La- 
bour and Induſtry; and conſequently, when 
once Men become ſo numerous, that the 
natural Product of the Earth is not ſufficient 
for their Support, or Eaſe, or innocent Plea- 
ſure; a neceſſity ariſes, for the pa ort of 
the increafin Syſtem, that ſuch à Tenour of 
8 be 5, d, as ſhall moſt. effectual- 

promote Induſtry; and that Men abſtain 
Ron all Actions which would have the 8 
trary effect. It is well known, that general 
Benevolence alone, is not a Motive a To 
enough to Induſtry, to bear Labour and To 
and many other Difficultys which we. 
averſe to OED Self-love. For the ſtrength- 
ning therefore our Motives to Induſtry, We 

ave 


; bt 
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have the ſtrofigtſt Attractions of Blood, of Sect. 7. 
Friendſbip, of Gratitude, and the additional Www 
Morives of Honour, and even of external In- 
tereft.”' Self-love is really as neceſſary to the 
God of the Whole, ' as Benevolence; as that 
Attraction which" cauſes the Coheſion of the 
Parts, is as neceſſary to the regular State of 
the hole, as Gravitation. Without theſe 
additional Motives, 7 would generally 
oppoſe the Motions of Benevolence, and con- 
cur with Malice, or influence us to the ſame 
Actions which Malice would. That Te- 
« nour of Action then, which would take 
«'2way the ſtronger Ties of Benevolence, or 
« the additional Motives of Honour and Ad- 
r pantage, from our Minds, and fo hinder 
ys from purſuing induſtriouſiy that Courſe 
= which really "increaſes the Good of the 

W 6; 


03 hole, is'evrt; and we are oblig'd to ſhun - 


Mia 21079! 
_—_— 


TASHITRUL TOR 2t « 


PRS then, the depriving any Perſon of 
the Pruits of his own innocent Labour, takes 


away all Motives to Induſtry from Self-love, 1 
or Hh "nearer Tres; and leaves us no other " 
Motive than general Benevolence: nay, it 
. expoſes the Tn bus as a conſtant Prey to i} 
the Shthful, and ſets Self-love againſt In- 
-auftry. This is the Ground of our Rzght of 
Dominion and Property in the Fruits of our 


Labour; without which Right, we could 
ſcarce hope for any Induſtry, or any thing 
beyond the Product of uncultivated Nature. 
188 Induſtry 
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gect. 7. Indyſiry will be confin'd to our preſent Ne- 
coin adi cat 


A Y 
* % * 
- wo 5 


for; at leaſt it will only continue from the 
veak Motive of general Benevolence, if we are 
not allow d to ſtore up beyond preſent Ne- 

_ ceſfity, and to diſpoſe of what is above our 
Neceſſitys, either in Barter for other kinds 
of Neceſſarys, or for the Service of our 
Friends or Familys. And hence appears od 
Right which have to lay up for the 
future, the Goods which will not be ſpoil'd 
6 it; of alienating them in Trade; of 
Donation to Friends, Children; Nalatiams: o- 
therwiſe we deprive. induſtry of all the Mo- 

tives of Self-love, Friendſhip, Gratitude, and 
natural Affection. The ſame Foundation 

there is for the Right of Diſpoſition by Te 
tamen. The 3 of this Diſpoſition, 
is the Ground of the Right of Sueceſſion to 

the Inteſtate. 61 - O12 SH Vimeeh 

: | I Dices 


Tu E externa! Right of the Miſer to his 
uſeleſs Hoards, is founded alſo on this, that 
allowing Perſons by Violence, or without 

Conſent of the Acquirer, to take the Uſe of 
his Acquiſitions, would diſcourage Induftry, 
and take away all the Pleaſures o 2 
Honaur, Charity, which ceaſe when Mien 
can be forc'd to theſe Actions. Beſides, 
there is no determining in many Caſes, who 
is a Myer, and who is not. 0 


MA RRIAGE | 


f 
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_— 514 100 0 5H | - Secc. 7. 

9 Man RIAGE muſe be ixeontirated ns o 
a * Offepring; otherwiſe we take Arie 
away from the Mala one of the ſtrangeſt 
Motives to publick Good, viz. natural Afec- 
tion 3 and 2 dani, as has 
ſhewn, above 
"io | 
Ack Tus 5 b Man cannot furniſh Commerce 
him wich all Neceſſarys, tho it may furniſh 
him with a needleſs. Plenty of one ſort: 
Hence the Right of Commerce, and alienat- 

ing our Goods; and allo the Rights from 
.Contradts and Promiſes, either to * Goads 
acquir d by others, or to their GE + 
nonBabayvoft ms 
Tun great ee which accrue to Right f 
Mankind from unprejudic'd Arbitrators, im- 3 = 
rd to decide 85 Controverſys which or- 
dinarily ariſe, thro' the partiality of Self-love, 
among Neighbours; as alſo from prudent 
Directors, who ſhould not only inſtruct the 
Multitude in the beſt Methods of promoting 
the publick Good, and of defending them- 
felves a mutual or foreign Injurys; but 
alſo be arm'd with Force ſufficient to make 
their Decrees or Orders effectual at home, 
and the Society formidable abroad: theſe 
Advantages, I ſay, ſufficiently ſhew the 
Right Men have to conſtitute Civil Govern- 

ment, and to ſubject their alienable Rights to 

the Diſpoſal of their Governors, under ſuch 


Limitations as their Prudence ſuggeſts. And 
I as 


288 An INQUIRY 
belt.” 7/as far as the have ſubjected their 
Pe 3 ſo far their Governors have an exter- 

Right, at leaſt, to diſpoſe of them, as 
hols Prudence ſhall direct, for attaining the 


ee men 10 


vat 5 


ug. IX. Tu ESE infinite may: — | 
ring V moral Senſe, by a little Reflection upon the 
dn of tendencys of Actions, may adjuſt the Rights 
biin fl. of Mankind. Let us now apply the general 
inn. Canon laid down above“, ſor comparing 
the Degrees of Virtue and Vice in Actions, 
in a few Corollarys gage N N 8 
| deduc'd . 7 Nn n 
Ilan * ent Tax R by 1 or in 
part, of any — Cs Good or Evil, if it be 
coC0,ccaſion'd ay by external Force, or any 
unforeſeen Accident, does not vary che moral 

' Good, or Evil; for as in ood Attempts, the 
- Moment of Good, or [M is diminiſh'd;: 4 
-vaniſhes in ſuch a caſe, ſo does the Abi; 
or [A] likewiſe : The Nuotient then may 
be the ſame. This holds equally in evi — 
tempts. So that Actions are not to be judg d 
good or evil by the Events, any farther than 
they might have been foreſeen by the Agent 
in evi Attempts; or were actually intended, 
if they were — in good Actions, 3 Jn * 


10 . See 568, il. Arey 1, 12.  - 


only 
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only they argue either Lov area in the Sefts „ 


sg OA nd 
8 l = 10 e 36 Mt | 
A Sx CU wy R Ae dal to e Intereſt. 
and actually influencing the Agent farther 
than his Benevolence would, diminiſh the 
moral Good as far as — were neceſſary 
to move the Agent to the Action, or to 
make him do more Good than otherwiſe he 
would have done; for by ö the Im _ 
2 or II pofitrve, to be ſubtracted, they if 
e Benevolence. But additional ll 
terefts 2 were not neceſſary to have =_ 
mov'd the Agent, ſuch as the Rewards of a 
good Being for Actions which he would hae if 
undertaken without a Reward, do not dimi- | | | 
niſh the Virtue. In this however no Mortal | 
is capable of judging another. Nor do the | 
; of grateful Returns for Benefits 
which we would have conferr'd gratuitouſly, 1 
diminiſh the Generoſity. This Corollary '| 
may be apply d to the Rewards of a future - 
State, if any Perſon conceives them diſtinct 14 
from the Pleaſures of Virtue itſelf : If they - 
be not conceiv'd as ſomething diſtin& from 1 
thoſe Pleaſures, then the very Deſire of 1 
them wi . en Evidence of a virtuous Dif- '1 


E x TERNAL L Advantage exciting us to 
Ackions of evil Tendency to others, if with- | 
out this Proſpe& of Advantage we would not i 
have undertaken 6 the "af = 

0 | 
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Sect. y. of the Action; ſuch as the Proſpects of graut 
EKeuarads, of avoiding Tortures, or even the 


JE ; —mꝛͤ PI > oo Pons — —ñ—j——5 — IS Ht . EOR 
* * * 2 b L * * 1 * * 0 * * 2 N 5 


uneaſy S allicitations of violent ſelfiſh Paſſions. 
This is commonly called che arne. of 
Temptation. The reaſon of is the 
ſame with that in the former Caſe, fince 
Hel We may here alſo remember | 


again, that we are more uneaſy upon the 


preſence of Pain, than upon the abſence o 


Good ; and hence Torture is a mote extenua- 
ting Circumſtance than Bribes, engaging us 
to Evil, becauſe, III is greater. 


9092 N 1 


Duriment. x 1 HE Realtih ing "the Ucaly Sole 


4 of the /elfi/h 17, e the 
Virtue of a 5 / 6M wi and much 


more worldly Loſſes, Toil, Ve, for now 
- the Intereſt becomes 1 the Subtrac⸗ 
| tion of which increaſes 


e Qantiy. 
8 A MaALtcious Action 9 the 


more odious by all its foreſeen Senn ad 
tages to the Agent, for the fame reaſe 
particularly, ae, 


Knowledge 6. T E E Knowledge of a Ia „ prohibl 


of Laws, 


how it af. ing an evil Action, increaſes the Evil by in- 
feet: 4- creaſing the negative Intereff to be ſubtract- 


tions. 


ed; for then the ill natur d Inclination muſt 
be fo ſtrong as to ſurmount all the Motives of 
Self-Love, to avoid the Penaltys, and all rhe 


Morives of Gratitude toward nad. 


2 
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his is e rr vate Cy 


Fence. 10 I 
: "I a EO NI D 

W ee of ald Toil or 3 have 
little Virtue generally, becauſe the Ability li 
is very great, and there 1 is no * Ines: 
reſt ſurmounted. ; 


8. Bur che 1 of them r a 
vitious, as it argues an abſence of good Af | 
fection, and often produces a great enough 
Moment of natural Evil. And, my 


9. IN DOT the fulfilling the Perfect Degree of 
e others Has, lictle Firine in it: for * —_ 
no Moment of Good is produc'd more 
3 ap! before; and - Intereſt en- 
gaging to the Action. is very great, even the 
9558 all the F ot ior i a State. i 
WW. me 


„10. Bur 8 Oey perfect, or even 
2 (Reghts, is always exceedingly evil, 
e 


in immediate, or more remote 
Conſequences of the Action; and the e 
Moriyes ſurmounted | this vitious Inclina- 


1 are e KS in the mer 


8 


11. The trueſt Matter of Praiſe are thoſe 
Actions or Offices which others claim from: 
an imperfect Right ; and generally, 


ef er their Regie, is, there is the leis 


Virtue 


5 7 rde in fulfilling it, but the gr 


xa 
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C* 


iolating it. | oa 9 : varus ike 


| Strength 
of Ties. 
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LEMMA.” Th Hs Ties of val 
More: in equal Abilitys, muſt produce a greats 
er ' Moment of Good, + in equally good Chargc- 
ters, than the weaker Ties. Thus, natural - 


= Affection, Gratitude, Friendſbip, have great- 
Th nl er Effects than general Benevolence. Hence, 


12. IN | equal Momente a Good produc d by 


by wg two o Agents, when one acts from general Be- 


nevolence, and the other from a nearer. Tie; 
there is greater Virtue in the Agent, who 
produces egua Good from the weaker. At- 


tachment; and leſs Virtue, vhere there is 


the ſtronger Attachment, which yet pro- 
duces no more. The general Bragvolgnce 


Alſo appears of it ſelf a more amiable P inc 
ple, 1 to the eee . FE 


A Senſe ® | d bloow ng; A 
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13. Bur che Omiſfion of the, good 


py” the ſtronger Ties, or Actions contrary. - 


them, have greater Vice in them, than the 
like Omiſſions or Actions contrary to the 
weaker Ties; ſince our Selfiſhneſs or Malice 
muſt appear che greater, by the ſtrength of 
the contrary Attachment which it ſurmounts. 
Thus, in cooperating with Gratitude, na- 
ral 8 or 15 7 aul p, we . 


7. "* P y — 8 8 
k 1 thn. 7; 1 ä n 
— * 


* 0 '2 - b * b — — 
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leſs Firtue | in any given ' Monti of Good pro- SE A 


duc'd; than in equally important Actions r 
general 3 But Ingratitude ta a 
Benefatter, Np igence of the Intereſts of 
a Friend, or tion; or Returns of evil 
Offices, are vaſtly more odiouts, than equal 


N. Agence, or evil 2 toward 8 rangers 7 


\ > Iv" 
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14. WHEN we cannot at once follow two What Of 


different Inclinations of Benevolence, we are 


fices to be 
refer'd, 


to prefer gratifying the ſtronger Inclination;%# there 


according tO the wiſe Order of N ATURE, _ 
which has conſtituted theſe Attachments . 


Thus, we are rather to be Grateful chan Li- 
beral ;" rather ſerve a Friend, or Kinſman, 
than a Stranger of N equal Virtue, when 
we cannot e both. | 
. 12 01.0] T9 & 1 
72 165 E more 8 fon there can 
be no Rigbt, Claim, or Obligation to Impoſſi- 
bilitys; when two Actions to be done by any 
Agent, would both tend to the good of Man- 
kind, but they cannot be perform'd both at 
ones; that which occaſions moſt Good: is to 
be done, if the Omiſſion of the other occaſi- 
ons no prepollent Emil, If the omiſſion of 
either, will occafion ſome new natural Evil, 
"that is to be omitted, whoſe Omiſſion will 
' occaſion the leaſt Evil. Thus, if two Per- 
ſons of unequal Dignity be in Danger, we 
are to relieve the more valuable, when we 
cannot relieve both. Ingratitude, as it evi- 


3 a worſe 9 than neglect of Be- 
1 4.x neficence 3 ; 


Oppo- 


n. 


An Mea u 


I nej de 1 ſo it raiſes worſe Sentiments in the 
— Be | zrer Piffidence, and Suf- 
p his Felſou- Creatures, than an O 
den of an & of Beneficence : we ought 
therefore to be Grateftll, rather than Bene 
Frent, when we cannot (in any particular 
Caſe) evidence both Diſpofitians. If omit- 
ting of one Action will ocealign new poſitive 
Euil, or continuance in a State of Pain, 
* whereas the Omiſſion of another * only 
prevent ſome new poſitive God; fince'a'Sta 
of Pain is a greater Evil, than the abſence 
of Good, we ate to follow Compaſſion, rather 
than Kindnſe; ; and relieve the 7 Diſtreſſed, ta- 
ther than increaſe the Pleaſures of t 10 5 
when we cannot do both at once, and 
Circumſtances of the Objects are equal. 

ſuch Cafes, we ſhould not ſuppoſ poſe c | 
Obligations, or Dutyt; the ARG! ra 
Office is our preſent Duty, and the 5 
of the leſs important inconſiſtent Office 
preſent, is no moral Evil. Rk r 


ee, X. FROM Art. vii it follows, That All 

vernment, © human Power, or Authority, muſt confiſt 
« in a Right transfer d to any Perſon" or 
« Council, to 4 5 ſe of the alienable Rights of 
ee others; and that conſequently, there can 
* be no Government ſo abſolute, as to have 
« even an external Right to do or command 
ny thing.” For wherever an Invaſion 
is made upon unalienable Rights, there muſt 


ariſe either a Perfect, or external 7 to 
| Nag 
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ints of a moral Sect. 7. 
N are, 3 * 


they, attempt to remove or 7 25 5 
d that Governors, in the main very uſe- 
ful to the Publick, have by ſome unadviſ- 
ed Paſſion, done an Injury too ſmall to o- 
ver-balance the Advantages of their Ad- 
miniſtration, or the Evils which Reſiſtance 
would in all likelihood, occaſion; efj ſly 
When the Injury is of a private Nature 

and not likely to be made a Precedent to 
the ruin of others. Unalinable Rights are 
"ie Limitations in all Governments. 


2818 


by abſalute Government, either in %% 
e or... Council, or in both Jointly, _— 
underſtand; .a Right t6 diſpoſe, of the natural 
: Force, und Goods of 4 whole People, as far 
45 they are naturally. alienable, according 7 
the Prudence of the Prince, Council, or 
\ both; Jointhy, for the public Good of the Stars 5 q 
or whale, People; without any Reſervation as 
#0, the Quantity of the Goods, manner of Le- 


2 or the ion of the Labours 0 
e Subject, 2 15 ſhall demand. BY 


a _- "all States this facit Truſt is preſuppos'd, | 
„ That the Power l LO 5 em- 
. ploy d according to the Ju 0 
9 4 9 9 Rulers for the publick Good. 
-thas Whenever the 1 * prof 
U 


4 


9 N — "> 
9 * 


2 ” INQUIAY . 
n Defign. of deſtroying/ the gate, or act in 


Ee hee _ 
ential Tr 7 an aH conve 

il a 18 x He — the Grant 
thereby made ar h A n 
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CREED: or "Council, ot both join 


may be variouſly Limited ; either when «7 
Conſent of the one may be neceſſary to the 


Validity of the Acts of the other ; — 


the very Conſtitution of this ſupreme. Power, 
certain 725 rs are expreſly exempted from the 


Juri ſdiction of the Prince, or Council, ar Both 
Jointiy: as when. ſeyeral independent States 


: "uniting, form a general Council, from hoſe 


Cognizance they expreſly reſerve certain Pri- 
vileges, in the very Formation of this 
Council; or when in the very Coyſtitution 
of any State, a. certain Method of Election 
of the Perfon of the Prince, or of the Mio: 


bers of the ſupreme Council, is determ 


and the Intention of their Aſſembling —— 


In all ſuch caſes, it is not in the — of 


.  fuch Prince, Council, or both jointly, to 


alter the very Form of Government, or to take 


away that Right which the People have td 


be govern'd in ſuch a manner, by a Prince; 
or Council thus elected, without the univer- 


ſal Conſent of the very People who have 


ſubjected themſelves to this Form of Govern- 


ment. So that there may be a very regular 


State, where, there is no univerſal abſolute 


| Power, lodg d either in one Perſon, or Coun- 


cil, 


Monat GOOD EVII. ds 


eil, or in any ocher Aſſembly beſide 
the whole aſſociated into chat State. 
Frogs + that upon a Change attempted in 
ry Form wm of the Government, by the 
fipe wer 2 People have no 
according to the — itſelf, will not 
prove that the ſupreme Power has ſuch a 
Right; unleſs we confound all Ideas of Right 
with thoſe of external Force. The only Re- 
medy'indeed in thar Caſe, is an univerſal In- 
ſurrection N ſuch an Truftees. we 


A Wr * 


4 * * 4 
it of dect. 
| , s 


. PIG ICALLY K Per \ is that which Per- The Na- 
ture of De- 


injurd' may acquire over thoſe C riminals, ſpotick 


who) Weng conſiſtently with. the publick Saft. Power, 


ty; they” may prolong,” that by their Labours 
they may repair the Damages they have done; 
01"i0w2r' thoſe abb fand oblig'd to 4 greater 
Falus, thun all their Goods and Labours can 
amount to. This Power itſelf, is Ii- 
mited to che Goods and Labours only of the 
Criminals or Debtors; and includes no Right 
to Tortures,' Proſtitution, or any Rights of 
che Governed Which are naturaliy Unaliena- 
ble:s or to any thing which is not of ſome 
Moment toward Repair of Damage, Pay- 
ment of Debt, or Security againſt future Of- 
fences. The Characteriſtick of Deſpotict᷑ 
Power, is this, © that it is ſolely intended 
4 for the good of the Governors, without 
any tacit Truft of conſulting the good of 
85 Pac ee * bn l Nen 
Ai. 22 7 - in 


boa : Zin this „ inconditen wich che 
s 1 vol C, Gonernment-i\c 1. Ny rt, 7 
Sean noh Hal £710 ahne fl. 
Fon the Idea of Right, as above ex- 
plain d. we muſt neceſlarily conclude, That 
1e there can be no Right, or Limitation of 
« Ri gbr, inconſiſtent with, or oppolite to the 
& —— publick And cherefore 
in Taſes of extreme N, rceſſity, when the State 
cannot otherwiſe be preſerv d from Ruin, it 
muſt certainly be Juſt and Good in limited 
Governors, or in any other Perſons who 
can do it, to uſe the Force of the State for 
its own Preſervation, beyond the I. imits fir d 
by the Conſtiturion, in ſome; ifranfitary, Ae, 
which are not to be made Precedent. And 
on the ether hand, hen an [equal Nacęſity 
to avoid Ruin requires it, che Subjects may 
juſtly reſume the Powers ordinarily ted in 
their Governors, or may counteract cut 
This Privilege of fagrant ..N, Ys. 
all allow in defenſe of the moſt pe 
vate Rights : And if publick Ri — are of 
more extenſive Importance, ſo are alſo pub- 
liel Neceſſitys. Theſe Neceſſitys muſt be 
very grievous and flagrant, otherwiſe they 
can never over balance the Evils of violat- 
ing a tolerable Conſtitution, by an arbitrary 
AF ef Power, on the one hand; or — an 
Inſurrection, or Civil War, on the other. 
No Perſon, or State can be happy, where 
do not think their importam Rights 
are ſecur d from the Cruelty, * Am- 
1 8 ition, 


* 8 wa 
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bition, or Caprice of their Governors. Nor Sect. v. 
can any Magiſtruey be ſaſe, or effectual for A 


the ends of its Inſtitution, where there are 
frequent Terrors of 7 aſurreBtions. What- 
ever temporary Acts therefore may be allow'd 
in extraordinary Caſes; whatever may = 
kwful in the franſitary Alt of a bold 
flator, who without previous Conſent ſhould 
reſcue a ſlaviſh Nation, and place their Af, 
fairs ſo in the Hands of a Perſon, or Council, 
elefed, or limited by themſelves, that they 
ſhovid'ſoon have Confidence in their own 
Safety, and in the Wiſdom of the Admini- 
Ration; ; yet, as to the fed State which 
ould ordinarily obtain in all Communitys, 
no Aſſumer of Government can {6 
Ba e his ſuperior Wiſdom or 1 
tees to tlie ſatisfaction and ſecurity 

Governed; as is neceſſary to their Ha 1 5 
this muſt follow, & Tha except when | 
for their / own" Intereſt; of oe of eublich 
Lobe, have by | Conſent ſub bieced. their 
Actions, or their Goods within certain Li- 
e to the Diſpoſal of others; no Mor- 

tal can have a Right from his ſuperior 7. 
* dom, or Gondneſi, or any other Quality, th 

r give Laws to others without their Confent 
e expreſs or tacit ; or to diſpoſe of the Fruits 
ec of their Labours, or of any other Right 
* whatſoever.” And therefore ſiperior- Mi 
Yom, or Goodneſs, gives no bog to Men to 
8⁰ vern ochers © OI Vo 


Bur 


pew: tt INQUHA mann 


See- Bo 18717 e wi ras 55 2bOO0 
AN 1 


07, S CSE 


tl * Bu r then 775 de 
—.— gebe ee bh. 65 115 
founded on from Indigence, e i Che Sil 
Wiſdom jurys toward —— 12 8 1 a 
and Good- 0 h B Fin 
neſs. uch 4 "yy to a ume t the overnment 55 


Divine 
Juſtice 


Har. 


Cuts 
not the 
Ground of 


by his own greateſt Prudence and, C 
ine, 0 0 3 
« good and Wiſe, Gop muf haye, #9 — 


Fore ai of his univerſal impar tial 


ver ſal Good, and enforce them with the mo ö 


weak, inconſtant Creatures, PUP miſſed 
Selfiſhneſs; and to give them Laws, 

theſe. Laws every Mortal ſhould ſubmit ey 
publick Love, as being contriv'd for the Gaed. 
of the Whole,” and for the greateſt, private. Re nd 
conſiſtent, with. it; and every one may be DE 
ſure, that he ſhall, be better dire ed howto 
attain theſe Ends by the Divine N 


aw 2 than 


75 
n. Hence we im gal 


2 {Right to govern the Univerſe ; an 

"Maria are oblig'd to univerſal Obediene fi 
ys In 

3 E Juice of the Dz1TyY, is only 6 


dence; às it ſhall influence him, 1 ke, gives 


any Laws, to attemper them to the 


effectual Sanctions of Rewards and Puniſh- 

* 5 2 
2 

5 XI. Soms i imagine that the Property the 

Creator has in all his Works, muſt be the 


God's Do» true Foundation of his Right to govern. A- 


minion. 


mong Men indeed, we find it neceſſary for 
the _ Good, that none ſhould arbitrarily 


aK difpoſe 
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diſpoſe of the Goods acquir d by the Labour Sect. 
of andrher, Which wee call Kis Properry;"and VI! 
hehce we imagine that Grape the ap! 
Foundarion' of G 7 _ 
425 of eſtabliſting the Rights of Proßer- 


does not hold againſt a per fet7ly wiſe and 
zevolent Being, I fee no Reaſon why Proper- 
' ſhould be neceſſary to his Dominion. Now 
| Re fon does not hold: For an nitely 
iſe and good Being, could never employ his 
aflumed Authority to counteract the ꝝniver- 
/al Good. The tie of Gratitude is ſtronger 
indeed” chan bare Benevolence; and there- 
fore ſuppofing wa 2gually wiſe and good 
Being. "the one our Creator, and the other 

ot, we ſhould think our ſelves more oblig d 
) obey our Creator. But ſuppoſing our Cre- 
. malicious, and a good Being condeſornd- 
ing to teſcue us, or govern us better, with 
ſufficient Power to, accompliſh his kind In- 
rentions ; his Right to govern would be per- 


— 


nin A eee, ee e, 2 r 


fectiy good. But this is rather Matter of 8 75 


cutious Speculation than Uſe; ſince both Ti- 
tles of Benevolence and hr we concur in the 
one only true DE IT V, as far as we can know 
join'd with Infinite Wiſdom and Power. 


XII. Ir it be here inquir' d, Could not 9% Moral 


the DE1T v have given us a different or 
e contrary determination of Mind, viz. to 


Senſe the 


_ «approve Actions upon another Foundation 999974 
10 V £354 99 | it 11 Nei 
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* 
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See Art. 10. Par, 6. of this Section. | 
e « than 


1 
8 on chan Benevolwite'?”. Theme 
Wi cis ng the natural Power uf th 
DEI r v. But as in the firſt Treatiſe d, wr 
reſolv d the Conſtitution of our preſent & 
e he. bins Goods) f with | 
much more obvious Reaſon may we aſcribe. 
the preſent Conſtitution of our maral Senſe 


ants 0 bb Coda. For if the DE Iv be reals | 


' benevolent, and deſires the Happineſa of o- 
he could not rationally act otherwiſe; 


or give us a moral Senſe upon another Foun- 


dation, without counteracting his on es 
nevolent Intentions. | For, even upon 
Suppoſition of a contrary. Senſe; erer rats 
Bein muſt ſtill have nis ed is 
ſome —— about his own I 
neſs; Reflection on the Ci 

Mankind in this World would have ſuggeſt⸗ 
ed, that univerſal Benevolence and a ſoriai 
Temper, or a certain Caumſe of external Acti- 
ons, would moſt effectually 2 
ternal Good of every one, according to tha 

— Realonings of CuMBERLAND and Hua 
FEN DORT; While at the ſame time this 
1 Senſe of Marality would have made 
us uneaſy in ſuch a Courſe; .and-inclin'dius 
to the quite contrary, v2. Barbarity, Cru 
elty, and Fraud; and — Mar, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hosaes, really have been 
our natural State; ſo that in every Action 
eee eee eee 
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e ik, 497 ee. ieee een 


qr . Bre mil Aeg 
— n I fir It: 5 fl >N tt iA e 


eee eee 1170) 10 iini 5f 0 6 Aris . Wo 


XIII Ir has often been taken for granted Jie ee 


E 
built this tion 
into the Reaſon of the great Agreement of 
Mankind in this Opinion, we ſhall perhaps 
find no demonſtrative Arguments 4 —— 
from the Idea of an Independent Being, to 
ove his Goodneſs, But there is abundant 
Uiry, deduc'd from the whole Frame 
of Nature, Which ſeems, as far'as we know, 
_ plainly'icontriv'd for the Good of the M hole; 
and the caſual Evils ſeem the neceſſary Con- 
3 1 Mechaniſm deſign N 
prepollent God. Nay, this very moral Senſe, 
implanted in — alhone, 9 = 
admire whatever Actions flow from a Study 
of the Good of others, is one of the ſtrongeſt 
Evidences of N the Au rnο . 
Ane D ffi. 
rr — RefleQtions are not 10 . 
wh nor are they often inculca- 
at then more probably leads Man- 
420 Fw that Opinion, is this. The obvious 
Frame of the World gives us Ideas of boundleſs 
Wiſdom: and Power in its AUT HoRx. Such 
a Being we cannot conceive indigent, and 
m_ conclude happy, and in the beſt State 
poſſible, 


8 


in Papers; That the DEI TI is mo- ver ſal Opin 
is not at all en of the 


Divine 
we inquire . 
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3 Sure of (ods RY 
| greats and moſt worthy e, BY ws Gr 
1 arily led to imagin 

uni ver ſul efficacious et - — Was 
we conclude the Der 
moſt uni verſal impartial manner. Nor can 
wee well imagine ka elſe deſerves the Name 
of Perfection more than Benevolence, and 
thoſe Capacitys or Abilitys which are n 
to make it effettual; ſuch as Wi/dom, and 
Power at leaſt we can have no more bor 
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